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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


JULY, 1928 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF EUROPEAN 

DIPLOMACY* 

A war of conquest, unless it is undertaken to keep some 
so-called backward nations, Asian and African peoples, under 
subjection, is somewhat repulsive to the free and independent 
nations of the West, who are to-day dominating the world. 
To preserve their national interests and to promote their 
national ambitions, every one of the Great Powers is ready to 
start a war ; but none of them is anxious to bear the onus of 
starting it. Thus every one of the nations which were engaged 
in the World War, claimed that they entered it in self-defence, 
“to protect poor little Belgium” or “to make the world safe 
for democracy ” and used elaborate propaganda agency to dis¬ 
credit the just claims of the enemy nations and often distorted 
facts, invented falsehoods and employed secret diplomacy to 
cover up designs of conquest and annexation. 

When the Versailles Treaty was imposed upon Germany, 
in violation of the Fourteen Points of President Wilson, which 
Germany accepted as the basis of the armistice and future 
peace, th^^ statesmen of the Triple Entente invented the 

* Beoent ^velatioDS of European Diplomacy. By G. F. Qoooh, D.Ditt.. Longmana, 
Qreen k Co.,. Ijondon, 1907. Price 7e. M, 
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shrewdest method of justifying their position, by declaring that 
the war-guilt solely rested upon the shoulders of Germany and 
her rulers. Unless the archives of various nations involved in 
the World War be thrown open to responsible and impartial 
scholars who may undertake painstaking studies on the subject, 
it ia hardly possible to determine the comparative and criminal 
responsibility of the statesmen of various nations in bringing 
about the World War. 

Since her defeat in the World War and the establishment of 
the Republic, Germany is torn asunder with party politics in 
matters of internal and external policy of the Reich. But the 
German nation as a whole is fairly united in the opinion that 
the Treaty of Versailles should be revised on the ground that 
Germany alone was not responsible for bringing about the 
world war. 

Within the compass of two hundred and twenty pages, the 
distinguished British historian Prof. G. P. Gooch, presents an 
analytic survey of the most important publications which have 
appeared in various countries, since the beginning of the World 
War, concerning the diplomatic history of Europe, from the 
accession of the Emperor William II to the Treaty of Versailles. 
It is needless to say that the book ‘ ‘ Recent Revelations of 
European Diplomacy ” is an invaluable handbook for students 
of international relations of recent times. 

After the fall of the Kerensky government, the Bolsheviks, 
to discredit the capitalist governments and to affirm that the 
World War was due to imperialistic designs of the Great Powers, 
particularly the Entente group, which was not anxious to make 
peace, opened the archives of the Russian Foreign Office and 
published the secret treaties, agreements relating to Constanti¬ 
nople, Asiatic Turkey, the left bank of the Rhine and other 
commitments. “ The most substantial pre-war items was the 
- protocol of Russian Crown Council of Feb, 8, 1914pin which 
comprehensive preparations for the seizure of the Straits during 
the World War were discussed and approved' (page 97), 
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Since then varioua books, based upon thousands of Eussian 
Foreign Office documents, have been published ; and among 
them the works of Rene Marchand, the French editor and 
Fredrich Stieve, the German scholar, are the most outstanding 
ones. The conclusion arrived at by these scholars is that 
“ Izvolsky worked for the World War since 1911, Poincare 
since the autumn of 1912, and in the end of 1913, Sazanoff 
saw in European complications the path which should lead 

Russia to the Straits.The so-called defensive 

war against the German aggressor...was in reality a 
war of conquest in the grand style, a strong concentric on¬ 
slaught on the political equilibrium of Europe, the status quo, 
the maintenance of which was the' interest of the Central 
Powers alone.’* (Pages 99-100.) 

The same view is also imparted by the work of ‘*The. 
Entente Diplomacy and the World, 1909-1914*' by Siebert and 
Schreiner. This work is “ indispensible for the study of 
British as of Eussian diplomacy, for Benckendorf’s despatches 
report innumerable conversations with Sir Edward Grey and 
the Downing Street officials.” (Page 98.) 

Austria’s responsibility in bringing about the World crisis 
begins with her aggressive policy of annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. But this was done with complete understanding 
with Russia. Prof. Gooch says:—“The true story (of the 
Austrian annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina), it need hardly be 
said, is very different from that which was current in England at 
the time and is still widely believed ; for the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina teas secretly arranged mth Izvolsky, who 
claimed in return the opening of the Straits to Russian war¬ 
ships, {Page 61.) 

After the assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand, the 
Austrian ultimatum precipitated the crisis ; but it becomes clear 
that Austria did not will the World War ; her intention was 
defensive and actuated by the purpose that, unless Serbia was 
checked and punished, the Austrian Empire was doomed to 
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dissolution. There are sufficient proofs available now that some 
military leaders of Austria, realising a future conflict with 
Eussia as inevitable, advised during the Balkan War to settle 
the question by taking action against Serbia and thus against 
Eussia ; but the Austrian statesmen refused to adopt the policy 
of aggression or war. It is also clear now that some of the 
Austrian leaders thought that Italy might some day fight 
Austria, therefore when Italy started the war against Turkey, it 
was suggested that Austria should oppose Italy. But this idea 
was rejected with the hope of preserving cordial relations with 
Italy and not to divSturb the already strained harmony within 
the camp of the Triple Alliance. 

By an analysis of various documents, historical publica¬ 
tions, and memoirs. Prof. Gooch gives startling glimpses of 
divergent goals of German and Austrian diplomacy, before and 
during the World War. During the World War, Germany made 
the suggestion that Austria should cede South Tyrol to Italy to 
buy her neutrality and Bukovina to Eumania, which was of 
course rejected. The dramatic story of the Austrian secret peace 
offer to France and negotiations with France and Great Britain 
by Emperor Karl, through Prince Sextus, can hardly be classed 
as anything less than betrayal of the Central Powers, particular¬ 
ly Germany ; because the Austrian Emperor proposed to Prance 
that Alsace-Lorraine should be returned to France. Prof. 
Gooch gives a very interesting account of this significant event. 

‘ Austria must die so that there will arise a greater Serbia.’ 
This was the policy of the two Serbian societies of National 
Defence and Union and Death, which were involved in the 
assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand at Serajevo. Miss 
Edith Durham, in her work “ Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle 
and the Serajevo Murder exposes the details of Pan-Slav up¬ 
rising against the Teutonic Powers of Central Europe as well as 
the complicity of the Serbian Government officials in' the Sera¬ 
jevo crime. The poor little Serbia,” for whom the whole 
world expressed sympathy, had much to do in bringing about 
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the World War. Bogistshevich, a Serbian diplomat, in his little 
book The Causes of the War summarises the situation. Prof. 
Gooch’s analysis of it is as follows : — 

“ While Austria, after the formal annexation of Bosnia, 
desired nothing so much as the maintenance of the status quo, 
Serbia financially tied up with France and politically mortgaged 
to Russia, planned to extend her boundaries at the expense of 
Turkey and Austria successively...He (Bogistshevich) attributes 
the main responsibility for the conflagration to the ambitions of 
Russia and her latest Balkan protege (Serbia)” (page 110). 

The summary of the important publications in Germany, 
as presented by Professor Gooch, convinces one that, German 
diplomacy, after the fall of Bismarck, was of a bungling nature; 
and although Germany did not want the World War, she allowed 
the country to drift towards it. 

German statesmen stood by Austria, but they never took the 
trouble to put a check on Austrian policy which resulted in 
Austro-Russian rivalry and distrust in the Balkans. The 
German statesmen even worked for preserving peace, at the 
very last moment, but “ it was too late." Indecision, fear and 
ignorance characterised the course ot German diplomacy. The 
German statesmen realised that their country was being isolated 
in world politics and thus they clung to Austria, the only ally. 
Austria, without German support, was insignificant and thus 
the whole attack fell upon Germany and she had to .bear the 
burden. 

The opening of the archives of the German Foreign 
Office to the scholars, has been a very wise decision. The pub¬ 
lication of the monumental work “Die Grosse Politik “ and 
other works based upon official documents has disposed of many 
of the canards that Germany deliberately planned the war. Prof. 
Gooch writes: “The contention that the rulers of Germany 
willed the war is now abandoned by the experts ’’ (p. 193). 
If Germany, particularly the Kaiser, ever wanted the war, he 
could have it in 190G after the Russo-Japanese War, when 
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Russia was in no position to fight. In fact certain military 
authorities of Germany felt that Germany should not give Russia 
and the Entente time for preparation ; but the Kaiser and his 
advisers rejected all ideas and advice which might have precipitat¬ 
ed war in 1900 and during the Balkan Wars. Prof. Gooch, in 
this work, gives an excellent summary of the conflicting currents 
of thought of various German writers on the subject of* German 
diplomacy before and during the World War. 

German statesmen were curious mixtures of suspicion and 
indecision. They did not trust Great Britain, yet they thought 
that Great Britain would remain neutral. If they knew or 
realized that Britain would not remain neutral, then possibly 
the World War might have been averted at the last moment. 
For the best reasons known to Sir Edward Grey and others, 
particularly Sir Edward Goschen, the German statesmen .were 
allowed to nurse the idea of British neutrality. The import of 
the following passage is immensely significant:— 

“ When he (Jules Gambon) told Jagow that England 
would take part, the Foreign Minister replied that the German 
Government was sure of English neutrality. Sir Edward Goschen 
agreed with the forecast of his French colleague^ but added 
that unfortunately he was not authorised to say so. ‘ That was 
the great misfortune,* comments Jules Gambon ; ‘ if Germany 
had known that England would fight, I am convinced that she 
would not have risked the conflict.** (Page 146.) 

Indeed Germany was very poorly served by her officials in 
the Foreign Office, and particularly by those who represented 
her in London. 

Prof. Gooch discusses the question of French responsibility 
of bringing about the World War and gives a copious survey of 
the charge that M, Poincare and Izvolsky worked for war. He 
at the same time gives the side of Poincare’s own defence of his 
own posiiion. He is convinced that there is much yet to be 
leatnt of the French side of the story and it would be well for 
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the French government to open its archives to scholars and 
historians. He makes the following significant remarks 

** It is the wish not of her (France’s) ancient foes alone, 
but also of well-tried friends, that France may fall into line with 
Great Powers, and reveal more of the jealously guarded treasures 
of the Qui d’Orsay. No civilised State is likely to suffer as 
much in the good opinion of a democratic world from disclosures 
of its diplomacy as it does by permitting the suspicion that it 
has guilty secrets to conceal.** (Page 133.) 

Prof. Gooch gives the French view of Witte and the bung¬ 
ling German diplomacy in the Bjorke pact, as described by M. 
Louis Maurice Bompard, Ambassador to Eussia from 1902 to 
1908. 

“ The Russian Minister (Witte) rightly convinced that 
his country was unfit for a European Wart desired to render it 
impossible by an alliance with Germany, into ichich France 
would enter voluntarily ; but since the Bjorke pact was conclud¬ 
ed without consulting her (F'rance) Bompard had no hesitation 
in combining with him (Witte) to annul it.*' (Page 135.) 

The biography of George Louis, the Political Director of 
Qui d*Orsay by the veteran journalist Ernest Judet places grave 
responsibilities of the War upon the shoulders of Izvolsky, 
Poincare and Sazanoff. (Page 136.) Prof. Gooch throws light 
on the secret French diplomacy at Vienna, which was carried 
on by the French Ambassador Barrere, whose plan was to 
undermine the Triple Alliance by detaching Austria from it. 
To quote his words : “ while leaving^ the skeleton of Triple 
Alliance intact, to empty it of substance." (P. 138.) 

The British part in the international conflict has not yet 
been completely told; and it is to be hoped that when the 
contents of the British archives are published under the direction 
of Profs. Gooch and Temperley, many unexplained facts will be 
cleared up. At the present time the works of Morel, Lord 
Loreburn and others play the r6le of balancing the conventional 
works, which show British foreign policy as beyond reproach. 
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No one with any sense of proportion in him will ever agree with 
all the conclusions of Lord Oxford, Earl Grey and others who 
try to give the impression that the military power in Germany 
chose its time and precipitated the war. Prof. Gooch thinks 
that Lord Oxford shows “ ignorance of materials of an extremely 
complicated case ” when he accuses German diplomacy and 
deals lightly with Russian motives. (Page 176.) About Earl 
Grey’s book “ Twenty-five Years*' Prof. Gooch makes the 
significant comment; “ Like other protagonists on both sides in 
the great drama, he has different weights and measures for the 
Central Powers an ^ the Triple Entente.*’ (Page 1^0.) The 
following critical remark on Earl Grey’s book is very refreshing 
to all students of history, and it gives the hope that truth is 
at last reappearing in the arena of historical study, though she 
was forced to take a holiday during the World War :— 


In the analysis of the Bosnian crisis we hear nothing 
(from Earl Grey) of the secret negotiations of Izvolsky with 
Aehrenthal, for whom the wrath of Downing Street was reserved. 
The verdict that ‘ German action ’ created the Agadir crisis 
ignores the judicial strength of German case in Moroccan 
controversy, and the cumulative effect at Berlin of straining 
the Algeciras settlement. The unprovoked attack of Italy on 
Tripoli receives no censure. The importance of naval conversa* 
tions with Russia in 1914 is minimised. They were authorised, 
he asserts, on condition that the country remained unpledged; he 
made no subsequent inquiries at the Admiralty; the copies of 
private Russian letters which reached Berlin gave the affair an 
importance it did not possess. In declaring that our (British) 
relations with Prance and Russia ensured that they would not 
enter on an aggressive or dangerous policy, he (Earl Grey) 
ignores the forward policy of Russia in the Balkans and the 
official encouragement of Serb designs on the integrity of the 
Hapsburg Empire.” (Page 180.) 
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The major ooDoluaion of Prof. Gooch, regarding the causes 
of the World War is as follows 

“ The root of the evil lay in the division of Europe into two 
armed camps, which dated from 1871, and in the doctrine of 
the Balance of Power, which is as old as the sixteenth century. 
The conflict was in large measure the offspring of fear. The 
old world had degenerated into a powder magazine, in which 
the dropping of a lighted match, whether by accident or design, 
was almost certain to produce a gigantic conflagration. No 
war, strictly speaking, is inevitable ; but in a storehouse of 
high explosives it required rulers of exceptional foresight and 
self-control in every country to avoid a catastrophe. It is a 
mistake to imagine that the catastrophe took Europe unawares, 
for soldiers and civilians alike had been expecting and prepar¬ 
ing for it for many years. It is also a mistake to attribute 
exceptional wickedness to the Governments who, in the words 
of Mr. Lloyd George, stumbled and staggered into war Blind 
to danger and deaf to advice as were the statesmen of the three 
despotic Empires, not one of them, when it came to the 
point, desired to set the world alight. Though, they may be 
acquitted of the inexpiable crime of deliberately starting the 
avalanche, they must jointly bear the reproach of having chosen 
the path which led to the abyss. The outbreak of the Great 
War, however, is the condemnation not only of the performers 
who strutted for a brief hour across the stage, but above all 
the international anarchy which they inherited and which they 
did little to abate.** (Pages 213-214.) 

The treaty of Versailles which places the sole blame for the 
World War upon the shoulders of Germany, is being modified 
by subsequent actions. The Locarno Pact,- the Dawes Plan, 
Germany’s entry into the League of Nations, as one of the per¬ 
manent members of the Council of the League, her reptesenta* 
tion in the Mandate Commission, are the indications of the 
spirit. It is expected that there will be further modifications 
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of the Treaty ; but nothing will satisfy the German people un¬ 
less the question of war guilt be decided by an impartial Inter¬ 
national Commission of expert historians who would examine 
the archives of various nations and determine whether it is 
not necessary to revise the clause of the Treaty of Versailles 
which places the sole guilt upon Germany's shoulders. Not 
merely to soothe German national conscience and pride, but 
to determine historical truth, it is desirable that an Interna¬ 
tional Commission composed of such scholars as Prof. Gooch 
and others, presents its verdict on the question, based upon 
revelations of European Diplomacy. 

Taraknath Das 
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REALITY =rSUPREME EXPERIENCE 

Before reviving and reawakening, the problem of Reality 
should be a substance dreamlessly slumbering, whose only attri¬ 
bute is as then conceived in Its inactive stage to be Beingness 
Sattd unmanifeat, with thg further conception that this funda¬ 
mental existence can by future manifestation cause experiences 
subjectively and objectively upon Itself, on attaining psychical 
and motional aspects spontaneously grown by self-movement 
within Its body. Reality in Itself is the idea of a substance, 
that is considered to be the real root-cause and potentiality of 
apprehension of everything existent, and the ultimate goal of 
potentialisation of every manifestation in involution; in Its 
true nature outwardly appearing as a voidness of any substance 
showing signs of what we ordinarily understand by conscious¬ 
ness. Accordingly the idea of Reality pertains to the idea of 
a substance which appears more as dormant Consciousnesa, as 
the Sat Vastu. This is just like the conception of existence of 
electric currents in a piece of Zinc and a piece of Copper, both 
immersed in a dilute solution of Sulphuric acid. As soon as a 
metallic connection is established between these metal plates 
outside the solution, a current of electricity is sure to spring up 
to be perceived by a conscious being. Then only appears the 
electric-consciousness in the system to have awakened, which 
all along remained dormant in the metal plates. In Reality 
proper therefore, in Its iniactive stage, the Power of Conscious¬ 
ness called Chit-Shakti is supposed to remain in Her trance-like 
potentialised state, expecting to be aroused by some sort of 
activity, either in the form of a whirling motion or otherwise 
appearing in Its body due to Its own Will to evolve into 
many. 

We have seen again that the first descent towards empiri¬ 
cism of revived and awakened Reality, from the absolute or 
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TuHya or Its trance-like attitude, for manifestation, is the feeling 
of Asmitd or Ahantd, resulting from the differentiation between 
Its psychical and motional aspects, due to what we may suppose 
to be whirling motions taking place within Its body. We have 
noted before that this Asmitd is a relative experience, because 
no two selves in the flux of selfhood are equivalent, due to 
subjective presentations merging in the subject psychologically. 
It should be noted here that upon revival It first conceived an 
awakening from the dreamlessly sleeping state, then arose the 
conception of a dream state in It, and lastly the awakened 
state of empiricism, which is the idea of relativity, to appre¬ 
hend the phenomenal manifestation of the world. These whirl¬ 
ing motions are supposed to be caused by Its tendency to 
revert to introspection of Fullness at every point, that previously 
caused the Will to evolve. The entire process we may explain 
to be due to the effect of revival from this trance-like exiistence 
of Sangvit.^ The centre of each such whirl, being the least 
moving point, showed the psychical aspect and its surrounding 
presentations the motional aspect, causing subjective presenta¬ 
tions. Thus the simply revived and so still introspective Supreme 
Experience was then considered to remain in a homogeneous 
continuum; whereas active and fully awakened Supreme Experi¬ 
ence, when tending towards empiricism, could not but be a 
continuum of heterogeneity, consisting of condensed points of 
Sattd or Beiingness and comparatively rather rarefied surround¬ 
ing whirls of motion ; which latter could properly bo called the 

environments in formal space ; because the first concept of 
space due to Tatatva experience had not been created yet. 
Thus the feeling of Astnita should be considered to form at first 
as a collective or generic idea, which may be called the Samashti 
or higher Self-feeling also called Selfhood; that followed 
the stage of Pardhantd or the stage before Ahantd, wherein all 

* Tha Sh^tta floncelTes that ia the coalesced state in involtttion of Srahmd 

^Creator, mnatije Maintainor and ^WrotbeDestrorer. Again tha We of Sht^a is 
gtfeater than that of Vithnu, which is again greater than that of BtahtnA. 
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psychical activity including feeling was in a complete poten- 
tialised form. So much so that it had been such a form of 
existence, that by simply confining his survey to this form and 
by forgetting for the time being the rdle of evolution of Reality, 
one might easily be tempted to indulge in nihilism concerning 
the concept of S^ngvit. But we see that all subsequent experi¬ 
ences due to further manifestations, revealed by the three 
’^hdktis — Ichchhd, Jndna, Kriyd —of. the Subject, as both 
psychical and motional presentations, was in relation to and 
felt by this awakened and subjective Asmitd as a ** Dominant 
reality.” This may be expressed in another way, to wit—all 
our experiences to be true experiences should be felt with 
reference to this primeval collective Selfhood when transformed 
into ' ‘ Dominant Self ’ ’ by subjectivation of the presentation 
of Selfhood, producing an unreproducible “Ego,” and not 
through individual selfishness of a Jiva; because every point 
in the psychical continuum must be considered to be a cognising 
subjective centre. This could not arise out of nothing. On 
looking at the adversity of another being, our individual heart 
will not be properly moved until we can place in imagination 
our individual selves, as each forming an unit of collective 
creation, in the exact position of the suffering object, and 
compare his predicament with the ideal creation at large, 
which is construed by the Shdstra as due to the compassion 
of Shiva ; thus a universal privation—such as man is deprived 
of the power of flying in the air—does not weigh so much 
with us. 

But experience is possible to a cognising subject only, that 
is one whose contents of consciousness are already all sorts of 
conceivable experiences ; and this is the idea of Supreme experi¬ 
ence, that in Its active stage may be called the Psyche of the 
Universe. Accordingly this Asmih»-aspect of active Supreme 
Experience was Its first Prakdsha (manifested) form, although 
appearing in a contracted Bindu feeling of existence. The rest 
of this Reality, qutaide the Amitd, althopgh not forming 
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exactly a distinct entity altogether, but the medium in which 
Asntitd appeared, was yet liable to be manifested as presenta¬ 
tions by the action of the three Shaktis or Powers of Asmit4 ; 
which in their potentialised form are collectively called 
Vimarsha or Pard-shakti or the latent Power, the real cause of 
all patent manifestations, that had contained the universe 
within Herself as bundles of past experiences. Thus this 
Asmitd or Ahantd^ the s de conscious Being conceived to be 
existing in the beginning of a new creation, as a flux of 
subjective manifestation, potentially contained within Himself 
the whole universe as yet unmanifest; since Shdkti, the potency 
that caused manifestation of the universe during evolution to 
cognising centres, had held, withdrawn within Herself, the same 
universe in involution, while Herself became merged in Her 
Possessor the collective Selfhood. She is therefore called :— 

(13) KavaUkrita-nihshesha tattvagrdma svardpini” that 
is to say, the experiences of all past wurlds became ultimately 
absorbed or fused into the Reality of Supreme Experience, as 
the result of all ultimate abstraction, that may be mathemati¬ 
cally represented by the negative quantity Zero; and this 
may be said to resemble somewhat the feelings of a ship¬ 
wrecked crew, floating on the bosom of mid-ocean, without any 
compass or clock to give them any idea of direction. Here we 
must remember that Reality conveys the idea of an ulterior 
existence that is ever present. Then what is this? It is the sum- 
total in a directionless stage of experiences of all past existences 
in creation, which is beginningless practically, and so is called 
Supreme Experience, there being no idea of relativity in such 
Experience. 

Prom Shloka (14) hereinafter next quoted, we may see that 
Pard‘8hakti served the purpose of a mirror to make Shiva become 
aware of His own existence. But this awareness on the part 
of Shiva brought home at once to His consciousness the exis¬ 
tence of ShaUti as a simultaneous presence. Accordingly 
Pard-shakti is also called Sphdta-Shiva-Shdkti-$atndgaina-v(jdng- 
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kura-rUpint; “She is the manifested union of Shim 
and Shakti and is therefore both the seed and the sprout.” 
The object of this saying is that the manifestations of Shiva and 
Shakti are interdependent upon each other as cause and effect 
in the relation expressed by the simile,— “ From the seed 
the sprout and from the sprout the seed.” Again Pard-shakti 
is very subtile, and Her subtility appears apparent only while 
considering the effects of movements of minutest of particles as 
well as of greatest bodies in the universe. Similarly the utility 
of the theory of relativity is greatly appreciated while consider¬ 
ing the movements of electrons as also of heavenly bodies. 
Further Pard-shakti is also called Pard^vdkj which latter is the 
Power that held within Her all the letters of the alphabet, all 
which came out on the manifestation of this Shakti as name 
and form, and did build the language—the medium to conceive 
and convey all thoughts and feelings through. 

The expression Ahantd is symbolically represented by the 
combination of the letters A and Ha, the first and the last 
letters respectively of the Sangskrita alphabet: meaning there¬ 
by that manifestations of other letters from Pard-vdk are also 
included within these manifestations of the extremes in a flux. 
And the fifty-one letters of the Sangskrita alphabet practically 
constitute the symbolical and conscientious means to express 
the whole language. Here it ought to be said that creation is 
considered to be dichotomic—object-creation and sound-creation, 
both going on simultaneously; and from the sound-creation 
aspect the combination of these two letters signifies the whole 
series of the manifestations of Pard-vdk in a flux during the 
evolution of Consciousness or the happening of dimensionalisa- 
tion of Supreme Experience. The letters A and Ha go to 
build up the word Aham, the Sangskrita equivalent for the 
English ** I ” or Self; and Ahantd is the experience or feeling 
of the state of “ I-ness “ as a Beingness (Sattd) known as the 
dominant subjective existence. So the natural conclumon 
becomes that the first limited manifestation of Supreme 
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Experience appeared in the form of the experiience of “ I-qoss ’* 
or egoism styled by Dr. Eriksen as “ self-feeling,” which is 
different from and subjectively experienced all presentations 
either psychical or physical of the universe, since these experi¬ 
ences are already in it as its contents. 

Again, since the presentation of manifestation of the 
universe is due to some sort of motion happening in the actively 
conscious primordial Eeality, the notion of that motion, 
when it became locomotion in the mechanical or mecl^anistic 
sense, caused a feeling to Asmitd as dominant self (resulting 
from the subjectivation of the apprehension of a particular 
point in the flux of Selfhood derived from the feeling of 
the moving subject), manifesting in the experience a spatial 
extension or the experience of space traversed by the Bindu- 
shaped Asmitd, whereby, properly speaking, the feeling of 
Space was first defined in the experience of Self as a com¬ 
paratively limited and directed idea; this is known to us as the 
idea of infinity through the influence of Anava Mala. Here it 
ought to be noted thiit Asmitd, which was at first a collective 
idea, is supposed to have had its centre of gravity anywhere and 
everywhere in the space-experience thus created; since this 
experienee of space w^as a subjective experience, and every point 
in this conscious space was a subject capable of experiencing 
manifestations. Therefore the experience of spatial extension 
at this stage was thought to be identical with extension itself, 
and is called Tatatva. Thus it is smA—Tatatvang deshato 
vydptih. But Vydpti (pervasion or extension) of what?—of 
Experience tending towards empiricism through subjectiva- 
tion of ani objective presentation of Self, and preparing the 
ground for the idea of relativity. While the experience of 
Santatatva of course extended so to say through the more 
accurate subjective idea of the sole point of Asmi0 as self, in 
the wnse that a line is a continuation of the persistence of a 
single point. Both these Tatatva and Santatatva experiences 
arose simultaneously in Amitd as a superposition on and a 
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of Supreme Experience) that originated the 
M(da. It is thereftHre conceived that the first limitation or 
dimensionalisation of the experience called Asmitd or Shim 
(which is itself a contracted form of Supreme Experience) 
appeared through a superposition on and a stultification of 
Supreme Experience, due to feelings occasioned by the locotno* 
tion of the Ann. The velocity of this locomotion naturally 
brought on the idea of a combination or, to use the mathematical 
term, co-ordination of the inceptional sensations of space and 
time. This was the idea of four-dimensionality, since all that 
developed into ideas of dimension or limitation arose simulta¬ 
neously and in this initial first operation of evolution. This is 
the origin of the idea of relativity. 

Our worldly experiences may be broadly classified into 
actual and imaginary. Of course here the distinction in classi¬ 
fication is due more or less to our senses, external and internal, 
respectively. The internal sense consists of the Mind (Antah* 
karam)t the concrete term for all its functions (Krittis) called 
ManaSf Buddhi, Ahanghdra and Chitta, together with Sangs- 
Jcdra (the origin of Kdrmdna Mala) including habit. But 
Sangs/fdra=subliminal consciousness immanent in e/^oa, and 
Consciousness “Keality* Supreme Experience. The Indian 
philosophy, unlike the Western ideas, can never conceive the 
Mind to be in a state technically known as tabula rasa ; on the 
other hand it ascribes that Mind owes its materials to Supreme 
Experience. Of course if the term tabula rasa mean the stag© 
of being beyond all notions of time and space simply, then it 
does not clash with the doctrine of Indian philosophers. 

Our Ordinary experiences tell us that the idea of time is due 
more to an internal or psychical and subjectified realisation than 
the idea of space, which generally is an apprehension through 
our external senses of an objective presentation. This is really 
the origin of the distinction between name and form. Thus 
through the idea of time and that of space we can deduce the 
dlstimtioh tjittweeh^^ internal or psychical and the .exbmal or 
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motiipQal sensations. The motional or mechandcal presentations 
pertain to 1ihe phenomena of Nature or the physical world, and 
the psychical presentations are mental phenomena or more 
properly noumena. Prof. Das Gupta, in his “ Study of Patan- 
jali,** says that—“ An enquiry into the relations of the mental 
phenomena to the physical has sometimes given the first start 
to philosophy. ’ ’ ‘ Thus Shakti in Her Vimarsha aspect has been 
conceived to be the pure mirror of Shiva for the purpose of 
arousing the philosophic notion of Asmitd in Him in the follow¬ 
ing Shloka: -- 


(14) “ Sd jayati Shaktirddyd nija-sukha-maya-nitya^ 

nirupamdkdrd 

Bhdvi chardchara-vijang Shivardpa-vimarsha- 

nirmalddarshah/* 

I 

** She the Primordial Shakti who excels all and who in 
Her own true nature is eternal, limitless Bliss, is the seed (Bija, 
that is, source or cause) of all the moving and motionless things 
which are to be, and is the Pure Mirror in which Shiva, experi¬ 
ences Himself.” ^ Thus Shakti was there the cause of motional 
presentation to Shiva, who had willed to evolve. Dr. Eriksen 
says that—” The connecting link between presentations and this 
abiding will we find in the feelings.” * Accordingly the first 
feeling felt by Shiva inclined to evolve was the feeling of Full¬ 
ness. Again Srt Ananda Acharya, in his “ Brahma-Darsha- 
nam,” has said that—” The function of philosophy, strictly 
speaking, is the formulation of the relation between conscious¬ 
ness and the object presented to it.” Accordingly the above 
SbIpka,'from the standpoint of this process of formulation, 
should be construed as the enunciation of the first philosophic 
principle in the universe; and this constitutes the manifestation 
of the idea of relativity. 
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The Asmitd as the nucleus of all our empiric concepts, 
philosophic or otherwise, was apprehended to involve Mind, 
whereas the external world was apprehended by it as Matter. 
But Reality must be underlying both the ideas. The scientific 
concepts are always busy with the Matter-aspect, and the 
philosophical concepts more or less with the Mind-aspect of 
Reality. The word Mind here should be considered as a syno¬ 
nym for thought, in analogy with what is understood in the 
Sangkhya *’ philosophy by the term Mahat or Buddhi^tattm. 
Matter again is an apprehension through the idea of relativity 
and not the mere duplication of the external presentation 
on the mind. Ail empiric apprehensions are apprehended 
by the individualised subject aspect of Reality as Jiva, 
through the ideas of space and time. But the subject- 
aspect of Reality or the “Dominant self” of the “self¬ 
feeling” immanent in Jha may be defined to be the indi¬ 
vidualised or centralised psychical presence, that appeared 
as a presentation to its own consciousness ; which in other words 
may be expressed by saying that the self, besides being the 
subject, is also a sort of an object of experience felt through the 
objective presentation of its own existence. Thus in the empiric 
world the subject is never a pure subject, but always a co¬ 
alescence of subject and object. But the self as subject should 
easily be understood to be a point of consciousness that experi¬ 
ences any presentation of Asmitd, while the self as object should 
be understood to evolve the senses, through which the senser 
objects are apprehended. Again the self as object pre^nts 
itself to the subject-consciousness to generate the feeling known 
as Ahhimdna or self-arrogation, which is understood by Sir 
John Woodroffe as the “ I-making ” faculty. So the self as 
object becomes ultimately a bundle of experiences arising out of 
a most immediate feeling felt by the subject. Hence it is said 
that the world exists because the “1“ exists. Surely all 
experiences are thus the result derived from or apprehended 
through the fuhetion of immanent consciousness, which latter. 
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accordingly in its active aspect and as ordinarily understood, 
may be defined as ** the relation between object and subject." 
But Consciousness, in its absolute or purely metaphysical sense, 
refers to a stage wherein all duality of existence as object and 
subject, to discern any relation between, vanishes. So It is 
then called inactive Supreme Experience or the monistic 
Eeality, having no idea of relativity in It. 

To ordinary human understanding the idea of this Keality 
takes the form of an " Immediate feeling of being and life,” 
technically known as the experience of " Prdnimi ; ^ whereas 

essentially such understanding should transcend or go far beyond 
the scope of the activity known as life in the manifested world. 
Thus in tracing this idea of Reality, one naturally slides from 
the material into the psychical world ; a process that may 
appear to many as an etherialisation or spiritualisation of the 
material world. Accordingly to them the doctrine of Psychism 
becomes quite comprehensible. So that this feeling of "I- 
ness," called " Dominant Self " by Mr. Turner, forms the basis 
of all future experiences and necessarily of the feeling of Full¬ 
ness that incited to action for assuming motional attitude. 
Consequently SpMta-Shiva Shakti is conceived to be Ghidd^ 
nandechchhdjfidnak riyardpd. 

By way of speculating on the idea of Reality, Prof. Carl 
Benedicks has said in his work entitled "Space and Time" 
that the conception of immutability is quite natural to man ; 
aRdheadds—" The search for the Permanent, the Unchange¬ 
able,, the Eternal, in the manifold variety of Nature appeals to 
every thinking human being, and has always done so." ® But 
why is it so?—because man has sprung from a Reality, which is 
eternal and immutable Supreme Experience in Its essence. 
This iminutable Reality is Consciousness Itself and is accord¬ 
ingly called Chit or Chaitanya, which differs from, but forms 
the basis .of, all ordinary human or empirical experiences. 

' 8«e Shloka post. 


• P.19, 
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These experiences no doubt owe their origin to a dual differentia>- 
tion into subject and object of the Absolute. Of course such a 
differentiation can seldom transcend the concepts of space and 
of time derived from the initial feelings of pervasion and inten-* 
sioni of Asmitd both motionaiiy and psychically ; since these 
feelings resulted from the Tatatm and the Santatatva experiences 
mentioned above. So that, what the oldest of Greek philoso¬ 
phers, Thales of Miletus, the Apostle of Immutahility, sought 
to establish as the primary matter, “ the unconditional unity 
(unalterably fixed element) in all change and multiplicity,’* may 
be said in respect of this Reality, yiz., the inactive Supreme 
Experience ; and what Heraclitus the obscure ” claimed to be 
the most essential feature of experience or appearance, viz.j 
“ Change,” may be conceived to be due to Tatatva and Santa¬ 
tatva variations of experience, arising in the Asmitd feeling of 
Reality or the active and centralised Supreme Experience. 
Surely it is needless to say that without the idea of apace and 
that of time the word “change” is quite unintelligible. Supreme 
Experience in Its inactive attitude can never vary, but the 
Tatatva and the Santatatva experiences have got aspecoive 
features, that cause feelings of all variations to become quite 
possible to be experienced in the manifested world. 

The ideas of space and of time are always most conspicuous 
in all our empirical experiences. In fact they are the- real 
elements whereby apprehensions of all duplications of objective 
presentations are specialised in our mind. But between the two, 
as has been already stated, the idea of time is more due to the 
result of psychical activity, n and consequently is a mental 
phenomenon. Again both these perceptions are conceived to be 
possible because Reality is Consciousness or Supreme Experience. 
Thus the first limitation towards dimensionalisation, appearing 
in the directionless inactive and even in introspective Supreme 
Experience, are the three motional dimensions of space and the 
psychical dimension of time. And these perceptions owe their 
origin to Totatea and Santatatva experiences in beginning, 
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and both of which by their simultaneous appearance did go to 
constitute what is meant by Tattva, a concept that shall last as 
long as the world-manifestation or phenomenality will last. 
Again because these limitations are ever present in our 
consciousness, which is a veiled condition of Supreme Experience, 
being based on the idea of relativity, so our intellect is always 
subject to these two primal intuitions. And the veiling thus 
caused is what is said to be due to the action of Mdyd or Avidyd. 

There is very little of any absolute significance in all our 
ordinary experiences of daily life, which, no doubt, are all of them 
ever steeped in phenomenality ; although now and then it may 
be found that particular groups of people are earnest enough in 
trying to liberate their mind from all ideas of time and of space, 
for the purpose of properly apprehending some absolute concept. 
But the concepts of time and of space in abstraction may be 
called the inherited prejudices” that always subjugate the 
general run of human mind, and thus go to form the true 
elements for the apprehension of phenomenality. Again between 
these two ideas of time and of space, according to classical 
mechanics, in contradistinction to the idea of four- 
dimensionality, time is more absolute than space ; because “ it 
is independent of the position and the condition of motion of the 
system of co-ordinates,” says Prof. Einstein, in discussing of the 
four-dimensional space, which is more or less a psychical 
apprehension ; whereas presentative apace being in fact defined 
by motion, always requires some body of reference in the 
mechanical sense of physics. Here of course by the phrase 
**system of co-ordinates” is implied the Cartesian method of 
ascribing a body of reference for the purpose of apprehending 
motion in the mechanical world. Thus it is necessary to realise 
motion through the ideas of time and of space in physics; and 
ail this is true of objective presentations only. But according to 
the principle of four-dimensionality, time, which is more the 
' ^lect of a psychical process of subjectivation of an objective 
\|ro|teiitation of space, is also robbed of its independence of the 
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idea of apace ; because the theory of relativity considers the 
world as a four-dimenuional continuum, wherein time should be 
looked upon as a relative condition or mode of Reality, whose 
experience of course has been varied or modified to time-" 
experience being affected by the perception of space caused by 
Its initial locomotion. This is really apprehended through the 
psychological process known as subjectification of an objective 
presentation ; since Reality is always a psychic and cognising 
presence, because Its contents are always all sorts of experiences. 

According to what has been stated above, the theory of 
relativity is ever busy with ascribing some body of reference to 
motion in the mechanistic sense, as its mathematical system of 
co-ordinates, and so it appears to deal with movement in its 
mechanical aspect only. But the movement of a psychical 
Reality, in the psychical world, where there should surely be 
total absence of any material body of reference, could not but 
be properly referred to a purely idealistic system of co-ordinates, 
devoid of any idea of orientation, but resting in the metaphysical 
point of Self as Asmitd, the sole limited concept of existence 
residing within an unlimited continuum of awakened Supreme 
Experience as Selfhood. At this stage, the idea of space 
became so absolute that the same might have been replaced by a 
notion of motion merely. This is what is actually to be 
apprehended by the saying that space is defined by motion. 
Prof. Einstein also says that—“ we entirely shun the vague 
word ‘ space ’ of which, we must honestly acknowledge, we 
cannot form the slightest conception, and we replace it by 
‘motion relative to a practically rigid body of reference,’’* 
The idea of rigidity in the absolute and metaphysical sense 
surely tantamounts to the idea of a formless thing that remains 
unchanged through time. In the psychical world it must be 
the dominant self as the experience of Asmitd ; because to our 
conception the only other presence then, viz., the Not-self or the 
idea of Idantd, is practically unlimited, and this is really the 
idea of Shakti, Thus we see here, how space being immaterialised 
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maybe tracsformed into motion; and time, being the snbjecti^d 
or psychical aspect, realised through the experience of the 
existence of Self, of the motional presentation of space as motion 
' at this stage, became the repeated discrete presences of Self 
during the progress of motion that defined space, although 
it had got nothing of substantivity in it. Thus time as 
Santatatva and space as Tatatva both are really modes of 
active Supreme Experience, which ultimately helped the 
apprehension of phenomenality in both the mechanical and the 
psychical senses. 

All empirical experiences are mainly derived through the 
instrumentality of five material senses of man ; consequently 
his sensual knowledge cannot but be relative. Whereas absolute 
knowledge is knowledge through some subjective or psychical 
experience of an aspect of the ultimate monistic principle and of 
nothing else. The Indian philosophy calls these material senses 
as the five outer senses, which originated co-ordinately with the 
five gross elements (Bhuta) of the physical world. So that 
according to this philosophy there is also an internal sense, 
which is the immediate direct cause of internalising or sub¬ 
jectifying all our ordinary experiences, and is called the mind as 
Antahkaram> This is the only organ through which we can 
entertain any concept tending towards absolute significance. Thus 
ideally we may often indulge in thinking of absolute concepts, 
notwithstanding the fact that our external senses are not potent 
enough to receive any actual sensual presentation for gaining 
experience of such a thing. This sort of consideration leads to 
the distinction between formality of geometry and actuality of 
the physical world. Concepts of absolute significance appear 
at first as a theoretical possibility only in our mind. The 
Indian philosophy again holds that the idea of possibility must 
met^h^ically owe its origin to the experience felt by some 
payo^loal presence, which is accordingly supposed to be Supreme 
i]©i(;jpirience--‘th© coalescenice of all possibility and actuality of 
m^^ences, in the sense that white light is the result of 
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coalescing of all coloured lights, of the spectrum although 
appearing as completely colourless. 

There is no denial that constant attempts to reconcile the 
ideal with the actual or vice versa, are generally^ the sources of 
progress for human knowledge regarding phenomenality. These 
attempts are being constantly carried on within the province of 
physical science, which is conversant with the material world 
only. Thus as a particular branch of human knowledge the 
physical science is less absolute than the psychical and 
metaphysical truths, now and then gleaned by human mind; 
although these latter again may often fail to impress us with 
their absoluteness, due to our imbecility to apprehend them 
properly through a four-dimensional survey. 

From the above considerations it may be easily concluded 
that motions are classified into psychical and mechanical, and 
the worlds in which they are supposed to occur respectively are 
distinguished as the psychical and the physical spheres. The 
word motion, in the psychical sphere, and in its subjective sense, 
is equivalent to Self-activities. Thus we see that, since Reality 
is a psychical presence in the form of Supreme Experience, and 
since creation means delimitation or dimensionalisation, both 
psychical and mechanical, of the fundamental Being, therefore 
the first activity conceivable is of a purely psychical or 
metaphysical nature having also, to suit our conception, a 
mechanical aspect as well. Thus subsequently on the appear¬ 
ance of the experiences of space and time, and consequently of 
the idea of relativity, this activity attained the further quality 
of appearing as more mechanical than psychical, that ulti¬ 
mately veiled the psychical aspect altogether. This is said 
to be due to the veiling by Tanias Quna. Thus, although the 
activities of the physical or mechanical world may appear 
to us sometimes as not of the same order as those of the 
psychical one, yet it can safely be said that both depend upon 
the same principle, but vary due to the Tamas Gu‘^. Accord¬ 
ingly we generally try to apprehend the latter by comparison 
4 
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with our experiences of the former, as these are more congenial 
to our material senses. 

If we assign the extermal world exclusively to be the subject 
of science, then philosophy must at least claim the internal 
world for its theme. But external or internal to what?—the 
Self, the subjectified and centralised aspect of Eeality or Supreme 
Experience as Asmitd, This proves that all knowledge must be 
with reference to Ahangkdra or self-arrogance, the I-making 
faculty, that makes us feel miserable at every discomfiture of 
any worldly aim. This Ahangkdra again is duetto the first 
limited aspect of collective (Samashti) seif-feeling” assumed 
by Consciousness or Supreme Experience, called Its first 
subjectified aspect in the beginning. Although this subjectified 
aspect is absolutely necessary for the monistic Reality to project 
out Its Shakti for the cosmic evolution, yet It became Itself 
veiled by the intuitions of space and of time at the same time, 
as the effect of such projecting process. 

Thus science, the knowledge of the external world, and 
philosophy, the knowledge of the internal or psychical world, 
should co-operate to form a complete knowledge of Reality. 
The distinction between the external and the internal worlds 
is, as we have seen, due to the first subjectivation-objectiva- 
tion differentiation adopted by Reality or Supreme Experience 
for the purpose of apprehending cosmic evolution ; and this 
may be conceived to be due more or less to the motional 
or mechanistic and the psychical aspects of the activity of 
Reality. The combination of these activities, in Agamic 
language, is called Shiva^Shakti samayoga, whence arose the 
ideation of creation, which in plain language means the 
commencement of all phenomenal apprehensions or experiences. 
Thus philosophy arose out of the consideration of the rela¬ 
tion between the internal and the external worlds, as 
already stated.* So that, between science and philosophy. 


* Bee Sbioks 14, tupra, 
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by the exclusion of the one from the other, we cannot expect 
to gain a complete knowledge of a phenomenon, but must 
remain satisfied with a partial knowledge only of it, which 
is not likely to be true always. Thus Zoology, which consisted 
originally of a classification merely of Species and Genera, 
has now given birth to the far more interesting science of 
Bio-chemistry, through the exertions of evolutionists. Similarly 
Physiology has become the Bio-physics of the present day ; 
and Botany is going to be raised to a much higher platform 
through the praiseworthy labours of Sir Jagadish Chunder 
Bose. There is no doubt that these effects are due more or less 
to the combination of philosophy with science. 

It has been stated before that tlie Supreme Experience is 
the store-house of possibility or potentiality of all phenomenal 
experiences. The Aryya Rishis argued that unless the image had 
been present potentially in the crude stone, how could then the 
statuary possibly manifest through the exertion of his skill any 
figure under contemplation out of such a stone? Again the same 
figure might have been given thousand other different shapes 
than what it actually has got. Thus it is clear that the differ¬ 
ence between the Supreme and the empirical experiences is 
something like the difference between possibility and actuality. 
Science deals exclusively with a portion of actuality ; but 
philosophy embraces both actuality as well as possibility, and 
accordingly the latter is more comprehensive. Again science 
more or less consists of “ pointer-readings” of certain physical 
attributes of phenomenal presentations, whereas philosophy 
always tries to realise completely through internal intuition. 
So it the phenomenal world be nothing but manifestations of 
the Power of Chity then does not the process of apprehending 
any such manifestation, through whatever Chit is immanent 
in us, appear more proper and possibly more accurate ? 

Now Pard^shakti is another name for Vimarsha-shakti, 
which is said to be the real cause for the manifestation of 
Shiva as Ahantd or Self “feeling ” (Bi^urahangkdrdtmd). The 
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thirty-six Tattcas are collectively, though crudely and partially, 
understood by the Western mind as something more than a 
duplication of the “ external world,” according to Prof. 
Eddington’s explanation quoted before. The apprehension of 
this external world, in the language of the Eastern seers, would 
happen through cognition by a modification of Consciousness 
or Chit as Buddhi called psychically active consciousness. 
The objective external or surrounding world is conceived by 
Dr. Eriksen as common to all individual subjects (Puriisha) 
and so accessible as presentations to cognitive consciousness, 
causing modifications therein. He further says that—*‘The 
basis for this community of surroundings is of course space, 
which at the same time is the extreme verge of presentative 
consciousness, being the very principle of ohjcciwihj, while 
self-feeling is the principle of subjectivity, representing the 
extreme point to which consciousness (immanent of course) 
can withdraw itself without objectifying its subjective experi¬ 
ence to separate and reproducible elements of psychic life.” ' 
Prof. Eddington also says that—” It is the essence of such an 
external world that we are all partners in it on the same 
footing.” ^ But as through the idea of space we can reach to 
the common basis of objectivity, similarly through the mental 
or psychical pro^’ess that causes the generation of the idea of 
time, known more or less to be a process of restricted abstrac¬ 
tion from the external objectivity, it is possible to arrive at 
the common and ultimate basis of subjective consciousness, 
which is nothing but Cosmic Consciousness called Pardhantd. 
This we say, because roughly speaking, the dominant form of 
the inner sense is time and not space ; and because ‘‘time is 
the form by which we separate or distinguish between our 
various inner experiences” according to Dr. Eriksen. All 
objectivity in the presence of this Pardhantd is reduced to a 
bundle of corresponding prior experiences called Sangskdra, 
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^ S, B* and B,, p. Wt. 
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which is subliminal consciousness, since creation is beginning- 
less of such Sangskdra in Supreme Experience. 

It ought to be stated here that in this subliminal stage, 
for want of any actual time limitation, in our sense, the subject 
really fails to feel the pastness of these Sangisfc^ra-experiences ; 
on the other hand all appear to it as simultaneous and present, 
like what we have in our dream state. This is really the idea 
of four-dimensionality, as is shown by the true apprehension 
of the Gdyatri Mantra, wherein Vidmahe is for the past aspect, 
Dhhnahi is for the present aspect and Prachodaydt is for the 
future aspect, of Consciousness. So that the realisation of 
this Mantra must mean a four-dimensional experience. Thus 
it is said that time ceases to have any meaning to inner or 
psychical experience, because there ‘ we no longer have to do 
with distinguishable experiences singled out from the back¬ 
ground itself in its enduring, continual identity.” ‘ Thus it is 
clear that ultimately objectivity or rather its apprehension 
merges in unreproducible subjectivity, and so it is proved that 
Reality is nothing else but Consciousness (Chit) or Supreme 
Experience, apprehensible only through the study of Its subjective 
activity, discarding or eliminating Its objective side altogether. 

Regarding the subjective and the objective extremes of 
Consciousness (by analogy with immanent consciousness). Dr. 
Eriksen says that—** It is important expressly to note, that 
these two extremes must be placed outside the confines of the 
psychic life in so far as this is understood to consist of con¬ 
scious processes, embraced by memory. The self as such and 
the outer sense as such cannot enter into memory. To do 
this they must undergo a sort of transformation, which, as 
we have seen, to the outer sensations implies a process of 
subjectivation and to the self (with its feelings and impulses) 
a process of objectivation.” ^ Is not the word “ memory” here 
a synonym for Sangskdra ? 

' ^ C. L. and F., p. 15. » 0. L. and F., p. 4. 
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But the objectivation of Pardhantd means manifestation of 
Shakti, wherein matter, in the form of Ether of Space even, 
and either Mind or Soul, had not appeared yet in the ever-exist¬ 
ing Amanah continuum of Supreme Experience. Thus Reality 
is possible to be apprehended only through the subjectified 
experiences of “self-feeling” or Asmitd as a reproducible 
element of subjective intuition and not as an objective percep¬ 
tion through presentativeness. The sensation of this subjective 
intuition represents the feeling of the Self as if itself under¬ 
going the operation constituting the presentation. Hence Shiva 
as true knowledge must be the subjective experiencing aspect 
of Reality, apprehensible through the combined effort of several 
different branches of knowledge known to humanity ; and the 
joint effect of all branches of knowledge is sure to appeal to 
Supreme Experience for becoming perfectly comprehensible. 
In short, knowledge proper is not like the detached learning 
of a new language. Again Supreme Experience is knowledge 
that transcends the idea of both time and space, the elements 
whereby the notion of four-dimensionality arises in our con¬ 
sciousness ; and so Reality is actually beyond four-dimensionality, 
since the latter is the first empiric sensation of the Absolute, 
while in Its embryonic tendency towards evolution. 


Bbpin Behari Nbwgie, 
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MY FALLEN SISTER 

I. 

Defile my brother will not his lip 
With water that I touch, 

Embrace my mother will gutter foul 
To save her from my clutch. 

She names me not but weeps aloud 
For child that died at birth. 

That child? I know for me it stands ; 

My name’s cast out from earth. 

My father palsied in that home 
I left for loveless sin ; 

With life he parted shame to hide 
From mocking kith and kin 
While sin on sin I multiplied, 

Deceiving men and men. 

Oh what! Oh what I have become 
Oh! when I think of them. 

And yet thou sayest, voice of heart, 

That He, from whom all love has birth, 
Holds me on His breast of love— 

In heaven love’s He whose smile is earth. 
0 cover me below, above 
And wipe me out in joy and love I 

n. 

I look upon my fulsome heart. 

My hope of Thee grows dark, 

The fire of evil in my heart 
In act but shows a spark— 
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The tree of evirs hid in heart, 

And act, its flying bark. 

What men, in me call, good’s not mine, 
All good unminds my call. 

The good in me but stirs to death. 
Beneath dark evil’s pall. 

O, give me love and give me rest— 

A naked child upon Thy breast. 

III. 

0, stop my mouth, 0, still ray heart 
When I to prayer bend. 

O, what can T in prayer ask, 

Or ever Thee ward send ? 

0, I was Thine ere I knew me, 

O Lord of love and life, 

0, save me, save me from my self, 

O, kill in love this strife, 

0, teach me I my greatest foe. 

To know good I pretend! 

What I call good is not Thee, Tjovc, 

Of evil ’tis a blend! 

For me what’s good Thou knowest best 
In faith in Thee, 0 give me rest! 

0, close my mouth and still my heart, 

I rest in Thee, whate’er Thou art! 


Mohinimohan Chattbeji 
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GOLDEH BELL5 

There was once a poet of China, Po Chii-i, in the ninth 
century, whose narne is not as well known as it should be to the 
average English reader. 

This poet tells us— 

“ When I was almost forty 
I had a daughter whose name was Golden Bells, 

Now it is just a year since she was bom; 

She is learning to sit and cannot yet talk.'' 

Golden Bells! How suggestive of the clear, ringing 
cadences of a child’s voice. Can you see the tiny, dimpled 
creature with big black almond eyes that hold one spell-bound by 
their innocence? One fat little fist grasping a gorgeousness of 
old embroidery, the other clenched against a roseleaf mouth. 
In another poem this same Po Chu-i speaks of 

” lAy niece, who is six years old, is called “ Miss Tortoise 

My daughter of three,—little “ Summer Dress.” 

One is beginning to learn to joke and talk ; 

The other can already recite poems and songs. 

At morning they play clinging about my feet ; 

At night they sleep pillowed again.'it my dress. 

Why children, did you reach the world so late. 

Coming to me just when my years are spent? 

Young thingr draw our feelings to them ; 

Old people easily give their hearts.,..” 

Chinese nomenclature is a fascination even in translation. 
When applied to children it becomes a revelation. But a child 
is a revelation in itself and its chief charm is its spontaneity. 
It knows not caste, its creed is taken from the book of Nature. 
Look into the eyes of childhood and there you will find judg¬ 
ment. As we grow older we learn to veil our feelings, our eyes 
deny often what is in our hearts to say ; but a child cares 
6 
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naught for tactful evasion of the truth. Big eyes open wide in 
a baby face and one’s fate is settled in a baby heart. There 
are no half-measures in a child-mind, no hesitant ponderings of 
To be or not to be.” ‘^Summer dress” will gurgle with 
delight at your advent; “ Miss Tortoise ” mtat six, will wrinkle 
a snub little Chinese nose and ignore your presence altogether. 
Little animals, both of them, alive with unexplainable instinct. 
In the dim future both will possess tiny counterparts of them¬ 
selves, bonny wee dolls that cling to their father’s robes of jade 
and gold, and pillow tired heads on mother’s satin shoulder. 

" She is still a child, my lord, 

She rune about your palace and plays, 

And tries to make of you a plaything as well. 

She heeds not when her hair tumbles 

Down and her careless garment drags in the dust, 

She falls asleep when you speak to 

Her and answers not, and the flower you give 

Her in the morning slips to the dust from her hands 

When the storm bursts and darkness is over the 

Sky she is sleepless ; her dolls lie scattered on 

The earth and she clings to you in ten’or. 

She js afraid that she may fail in service to you. 

But with a smile you watch her at her game. 

You know her. 

The child sitting in the dust is your destined 
Bride, her play will be stilled and deepened into love." 

Thus Rabindranath Tagore in Fruit-gatherings.” It 
takes a tolerant mind and an unspoilt heart to enter into the 
feelings of childhood. To a child trhe world is a wonderful 
place. This is the natural outcome of irresponsibility, but the 
jaded adult captures again a fleeting effervescence of quondam 
youthful spirits when Golden Bells takes him by the hand and 
leads him into lands of enchantment vid the paths of her 
merry prattle. 

Curiosity is an attribute of cows and of children. They 
both stare hard at the passer-by, serenely unconscious that they 
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are committing a breach of good manners. A child would seem 
indeed to be asking an eternal question. Grown-ups ” are 
supposed by virtue of their very ** grown-uppishness ” to be a 
mine, of information on every conceivable subject, a human 
encyclopaedia, in fact. Tommy loses faith in father’s vaunted 
wisdom when his parent cannot tell him where the flame of a 
match goes to when he blows it out. The adult mind can never 
thoroughly understand the child-mind because-the child-mind is 
a storehouse of hidden delights from which adults are rigorously 
excluded. After all, the child is justified. All the secrecy 
among grown-ups, the whispering, the nodding, the “ don’t- 
say-it-in-front-of-the-chiklren ” attitude is a direct incentive to 
a spirit of reciprocation. A child is as sensitive to a slight as 
an instrument to the touch of a master-hand, and children, 
especially boys, love to be trusted. The child-mind is ever¬ 
lastingly seeking. Look into a baby’s eyes. They are notes 
of interrogation in everything but shape. Look at the portraits 
of children throughout the ages in the great galleries of the 
world, chubby scraps of humanity confronting you with a 
momentary seriousness of outlook engendered by the watchful 
eye of the artist. “ Do not forget that works of art, created 
for the eyes’ delight, say most to friendly eyes, to those that 
examine them with perseverance and sympathy. What secrets 
a portrait tells about its model and its painter! ” .says Cii. 
Moreau-Vauthier. 8o ini these paintings by master-hands we 
get the history of the child throughout the ages from the stiff 
gorgeousness of a Juan Pantoja de la Cruz creation to the 
dimpled shyness of a Reynolds ; irom the Cupid-like chubbiness 
of a Diirer head, the pouting naturalness of a Rubens, to the 
clear-eyed wistfulness of a Greuze. The answer of Allah the 
All-merciful is written in the shadowless eyes of a child,” says 
Cranmer-Byng in Salma.” That is the solution of the mys¬ 
tery, the nearness of a child to God, the freshness of childhood 
emanating direct from the heavens. A child is as a sweet new 
fruit brought into the markets of the world, and its nearness to 
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God is well-expressed in a passage from the writings of Ibn al’ 
Arabs:— 


" The child affects the father's disposition, so that he descends from 
his authority and plays with him and prattles to him, and brings his mind 
down to the child's, for unconsciously he is under his sway ; then he 
becomes engrossed with seeking what is good for him and amusing him, 
that he may not be unhappy. All this is the work of the child upon the 
father and is owing to the power of his state, for the child was with God a 
short while ago, having newly come into the world, whereas the father is 
further away ; and one that is further from God is subject to one that is 
nearer to Him.'' 

So we get the majority of adults longing for a return of 
childhood, sighing for the days of wondrous youth, when, 
disillusioned, they find themselves burdened with the responsi¬ 
bilities of age. And when they take leave of childhood their 
tears are shed, not for the elaborately furbelowed Paris doll but 
for the battered and faded fetish whose head lolls pathetically 
on a checked gingham shoulder. Ugliness becomes beauty in 
the loving eyes of a child. Toys have hearts that respond to 
the curiously maternal outlook of Golden Bells. Inanimate 
objects pulsate with a life endowed by sheer imagination. But 
we have put them all away, packed them in a cupboard, and in 
return brought forth a dust of memories. The game is finished 
...the Sandman calls and beckons-“tousled curls veil drowsy 
eyes ..tiny feet are faltering . 

“ You"g things drav; oiy feelings to them ; 

Old people easily give their hearts." 

Little Golden Bells, good-night! 


Gwendoline Goodwin 
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THE MANDARIN ROBE (YANG KUEI-FEl) 

It lay across the bed in voluptuous folds of yellow satin. 
The day was dull, but the robe illuminated the room like a 
wavy sun. One corner of it was turned back, showing a quaint 
blue brocaded lining, patterned with a design like noughts and 
crosses. White, stork-like birds, twisted into fantastic shapes, 
made their homes in medallions, among big pink-shaded blos¬ 
soms and smaller blue flowers entangled in a riot of golden 
threads. Like a proud river dividing golden sands, a broad 
band of jade flowed in sable-bordered majesty, half-way. Sable, 
too, the hem and sleeves starred with the self-same blossoms 
and birds. Scarlet lettering was dotted at uneven intervals 
upon its gorgeousness, in forms that looked like the curving 
crests of pagodas. It blotted out completely the greyness of 
the afternoon. Its shimmering beauty was the passing pageant 
of the old order silver nail-shields, four inch butterfly shoes, 
nodding pom-pommed head-dresses, lacquered palanquins... 
It lay on the blue silken coverlet, a pathetic, superbly magni¬ 
ficent reminder of Eternal Change. And suddenly it stirred, 
very gently, as though a soft breeze had striven to move its 
satin weight. And from beneath it came a little sigh, a happy 
slumbrous little sigh, such as a fairy might make in the cup of 
a flower when settling to sleep after a dancing night on a' sha¬ 
dowed lawn. Then I saw movement beneath its folds, gradual, 
sinuous movement as of one with supple limbs. A hand crept 
out, a lovely hand, ivory and long-nailed. Followed its fellow*•• 
tiny, tiny hands, that seemed too delicate to push away those 
satin folds, as now they did, or stroke with pearly palms two 
ebony velvet eyes that looked at me like drowsy almonds, be¬ 
neath a canopy of jet-black hair studded with flowers and 
ornaments. A small mouth opened in a yawn, then spoke .— 

" The wine^cup is potent,*’ it said, but the cup of death 
is more potent still, ” She emerged from beneath the robe and 
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sat on the edge of the bed dangling minute though unbound feet 
in silver-embroidered slippers. 

“ When I died ” she said, and seeing me start, smiled a 
melancholy smile, “ when I died the emperor was sad.” 

She shook her head till the flowers and ornaments quivered 
as though in sobbing sympathy. Her robe was of turquoise 
blue embroidered in topaz and emerald silks. fTade ornaments 
tinkled when she moved, and her voice was like a bell. 

We loved with a great love, mighty as a rushing wind.” 
Her eyes grew amorous, melting*-” and in the end—” 

” Yes, in the end — ? *’ I queried eagerly. 

“ In the end I died. It was the only way to save my lord. 
The Lord of All gazed from his shrine as I tied the silken cord 
around my neck and fastened it to the branch of an ancient tree. 
I did not want to die. For twenty years had my lord showered 
his favours upon me. We had vowed our vows and pledged 
our troth. Ah, he was kind, my lord, and those were golden 
days of feasting and the wine-cup, music and caresses. I would 
ride by my lord’s side in a chariot of sandalwood and feed the 
fishes in the Hua-ch’ing Palace Lake. I slept in a bed of gold 
and bathed in a bath of white jade. I inhaled the perfume of a 
thousand flowers of which, said my lord, none was fairer than 
me. He would take a delight in my dancing of the ” Eainbow 
Skirt and Feather Jacket” and command Li Po to write a 
poem in my praise. My every wish was granted, my every 
whim satisfied. I fed on delicate fruits and rare fish. Sweet 
to my mouth was the taste of li-chis, and sweet to my ear the 
sound of the silken sleeves of the Son of Heaven when I lay in 
his arms.” She drew my robe about her as though it were, in 
very truth, an embodiment of long-past joy. 

” He never knew,” she sighed. 

” Who? What?*’ I queried, crudely. 

” My lord, Ming Hoang, he never knew that I loved An 

lAL-shan.” ^ 

” But you loved him, Ming Huang,” I protested, 
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“ I loved them both,’* she said, and tears shone in her 
eyes. “ Ani Lu-shan was young and beautiful. Moreover, my 
sister loved him.” 

Ah! ” I cried, as one enlightened. 

She clasped her little hands. The nail-shields glittered. 

“ We dwell together now, my lord and I, on the Isle of 
P’u T’o, in the beneficent shadow of Kuan. Yin. Long my lord 
sought me and once I visited him on earth. His anguish was 
great. He cried out to me, but I, being but shadow, could do 
naught to quell his sorrow. But now we are together for ever, 
forever.” She stroked the satin folds with satin fingers. Her 
eyes grew dreamy, far-away. And suddenly the gloom vanished; 
the sun shone out, polishing the robe to further splendour, and 
with the shining of the sun there stole on the air a faint scent 
as of sandalwood and exotic spices. A blue-grey vapour filled 
the room through which the face of Yang Kuei-fci showed 
dimly. A bell sounded softly, I was a perfumed sacrifice...” 
The mist cleared. The mandarin robe lay across the bed in 
voluptuous folds of yellow satin. I picked it up reverently and 
smoothed the pillow where ivory and ebony bad lain together. 


Gwendoline Goodwin 
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FEAR AND LOVE 

1 . 

Does ev'r the mother her child forget ? 

I hear from all, “ No, no.” 

0 Thou my Mother, why veiled Thy face. 
Why Fears in dust me throw ? 

I know all comes from Thee—so best, 
And yet my stricken heart ! 

1 see but horrors on Future’s lap, 

Tho’ Future’s Mother Thou art, 

A thousand years to Thee but trice, 

Years sit upon Thy knee ; 

All years and I by Thee are fed, 

The years are one with me. 

Then why this fear for what’s to come, 
Then why this stricken heart ? 

Of all that breeds this killing fear 
The mother-love Thou art. 

I fear to break the law that’s love 

And Fears lie dead—below, above. 

n. 

Let all be to my mind 
As light is to the blind 1 
0 Love, alone Thou be 
The light of joy to me. 


Mohinimohan Chattbrji 
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MAGIC DRUMS 

" Flute-songa flutter and a din of magic drums." . 

The above is a quotation from a Chinese poem—“The 
Dancers of Huai-Nan,” ‘ a beautiful poem, exotically descriptive, 
conjuring up vivid mental pictures. It is labelled “ a frag¬ 
ment,” arwl such indeed it is ; a fragment of priceless porcelain 
chipped from off a dragon-scaled bowl. We see the wine- 
soothed spectators settling into a state of anticipatory and 
lethargic pleasure ; the musicians tuning up ; the glow of the 
setting sun gilding the lu.mrious scene ; and, finally, the 
dancers themselves, lovely girls. 

Well painted and ap|)arelled, 

In veils of soft gossamer 
All wound and meshed 

They are marshalled into position apparently by the drum¬ 
mer-in-chief and their voices rise in sweet chorus 

" As a frightened bird who«e love 
Has wandered aiwav from the nest. 

1 flutter my desolate wings, 

For the wind blows back to my homo, 

And T long for m\ father's houst*," 

Swaying, languorous, in postured ease, they charm the eyes of their 
beholders, till a faint flush, like bloom upon a peach, tinges 
their powdered cheeks and mounts towards their long dark eyes. 
Jewelled liair ornaments fall tinkling to the ground, their ebon 
hair itself has broken free of combs, their peacock-hued robes 
trail in a gay abandon. Fair, frail butterflies, winging through 
life in the sunshine of approving glances. And 

...**Flute-songs flutter and a din of magic drums." .. 


6 


* Chang Heng: Waley. 
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What is the strange suggestion that the drums convoy, the 
subtle secret of their insistent throbbing ? 'L'hey lack all the 
cadenced scope of a violin, all the melodic sweetness of a flute, 
all the de^Di sonority of an organ. Yet they stir the soul to its 
very depths, waken the heart to an excited ecstasy, arouse the 
mind to endless possibilities of hidden thought, and set the 
world a-dancing to their metronomic beats. Magic! The 
magic of insistency I Constant reiteration can turn a man into 
a raving lunatic. Constant nagging on the part of a \voman can 
reduce a man to despair. So it is with drums. Xantippean 
persistence will result in boredom, but an occasional tattoo will 
stir the pulses to a feeling of stimulated responsiveness. The 
throbbing of drums is as the pulsing heart-beat of the world. 
Travel for a moment with Domini Enfilden, the creation of 
Robert llichens, the woman who took her unawakened soul to 
the desert and there found—life. 

The salt crystals sparkled to her eyes, and the palms 
swayed languidly above the waters, and the rose and mauve of 
the hills, the red and orange of the earth, streamed by in flames 
of the sun before the passing train, like a barbaric procession, 
to the sound of the hidden drums, the cry of the hidden priest, 
and all the whispering melodies of these strange and unknown 
lives...” ‘ Can you hear it, that “sound of hidden drums,” 
that element of the unknown, that submerged force that is the 
power of the Past ^ The message-drums beating forth in tune 
with the African night, the fife-accompanied drums of Scotland 
timed to the swish of a thousand kilts ; the muflled roar that 
speaks of human impotence when King Death claims a soldier ; 
the distant drums of Indian village life. Can you hear it as did 
Laurence Hope’s Zahir-u-Din ? 

“ From some near Village I can hear 
The cadenced throbbing of a drum, 

Now softly distant, now more near ; 

^ 0»rd«Q of A^Ub, Hichons, 
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And in an almost human fashion 
It plaintive, wistful, seems to conic 
Laden with sighs of fitful passion." 

Small boys love drums. Small boys love anything that makes a 
noise, and possibly their liking for drums corresponds with this 
clamorous taste. There is a martial element in their sounding 
that appeals to the juvenile ambition for warlike distinction. 

‘' The drums of war, thi> drums of peace, 

Ivoll through our cities without cease ’ 

and rolling, impel the sauntering pedestrinri to square his 
shoulders, quicken his steps and keep time; despite any volition 
to the contrary. Magic ? Oi course there is magic in it. The 
magic of sound re-acting upon the nervous forces of the human 
system, the power of sound compelling human attention, the 
waves of sound rippling upon the sands of human responsive¬ 
ness. Resist it who can. “ Where linunb speak, lairs are 
says an old k'rcnch proverb. Where drums call, men 
will respond. They are the ribbons in the cap of the world’s 
recruiting sergeant. They are paradoxical in that, being 
monotonous, they have yet many voices. Environment and 
atmosphere re-act chamelcoii-like, upon their sensitiveness. Hear 
them at night, they arc weird, barbaric, fearsome. Hear them 
in the daytime, they are stirring, jovial, inspiring. When.war 
breaks out they seem to mock the agonies of female hearts as 
they throb in time with the tramp of patriot-feet. When war 
is ended, how they speak of peace, triumphant when Johnny 
comes marching home again,” and they take their honoured 
place in a scheme of flags and bunting and a people run mad of 
a joy tempered by the thought of those who will never return. 
Then, when excitement subsides, and normality reigns once 
more ’tis 

" Farewell the neigliing and the shrill trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife..." * 

' Robert Xjooie StevensoD. * Othello. 
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but “ farewell ” temporarily, till a bunch of young manhood in 
the shape of Boy Scouts, or a Sunday march-past of the Boy’s 
Brigade revives memories that have never really died but have 
been lulled into coma by the drug of Peace. The message of 
the drums forbids the fading of memories. It is a message of 
history, of eosmopolitan comprehensiveness, of universality 
linked with patriotism and giving birth to valour. 

“ What harmony of bells and drums ! 

What call of drums and bells ! 

Beyond the flaming water comes, 

M’hat sound of happy spells. 

The blind musicians blind us with delight ; 

While (he deep lizard drums roll on till night." 

Thus (.Confucius, and he but voices the sentiments of the multi¬ 
tude, for who can deny the ** happy spells ” of drums, who can 
resist their magic, who is there that is not impelled towards 
quixotic attainment by the power of their abstract persistence ? 


Gwendoline Goodwin 
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LAW AND LOGICS 

In my previous address on the relation, of Lavi^ and Truth, 

I argued that Law is not the expression of the arbitrary will and 
caprices of a despot ; that it is indissolubly bound up with the 
drama of social life aS swayed and shaped by its purposes ; that 
a rule of law formulated, whether by the Judicial or the Legis¬ 
lative organ of the community, is true in so far only as it is 
able to reflect the mores of the day and regulate the life-processes 
of the community in accordance therewith ; that discovery of 
this living, stirring, energising truth in this its philosophic 
sense, and more obviously still in what I have called the lower 
and accessory plane of investigation of disputed facts and 
events, is the business of Law, as indeed it is the business of 
every other allied social science, each in its appropriate sphere. 

Law so viewed is thus a fragment or skein of social life, 
but is more than merely such a fragment, for it is a fragment of 
what that social life is made to be by the human mind working 
upon and in it. It has been said of Whistler, the painter, whose 
mixture of colours was a marvel to beholders, that when a 
society lady asked him Jioiv he mixed his colours, he replied : 
“ With brains, Madam! ” This, I affirm, is a truer observa¬ 
tion to make in regard to Law than even in regard to Painting. 
Law discovers its truths, in either of the two planes T have 
mentioned, by active cerebration—by Thinking. 

And the thinking that Law does has, I say, never been a 
simple strainless semi-conscious process, from the earliest stages 
of legal history. The striving after the right rule of action and 
the real truth of a dispute must have a travail of the mind even 
in the pre-history cf Law.^ It is, in any event, demonstrably 

* Beaderflhip Lecture, Dacca University. 

Maine's writings have (contrary, it seems, to his own intentions) created in the 
minds oi some of bis followers the notion that this growth of law in its earliest stages was 
unintelligent, haphazard. Lamb's essay on " The Origin of the Boast Pig ” appears to me 
to famish the best parody of this school of thought, written though it was fifty years before 
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false history to imagine that the ordeal and analogous legal 
processes of archaic times were blind trustful appeals to Provi¬ 
dence. That is an attitude of mind belonging to very sophisti¬ 
cated individuals of very sophisticated ages. The Court of the 
Moot, we know, really passed its judgment upon the evidence 
and probabilities of the case when it first determined which of 
the contending parties should be made to produce oath-helpers 
or undergo the ordeal. For the law itself, appeal was made to 
the wise and the most knowing. There has been and there will 
always be much groping in the dark and many errors. But the 
community which surrenders its judgment or is afraid of com¬ 
mitting errors courts death. The thinking which Law is called 
upon to do at the present day is indubitably very bard and 
complicated thinking, and those in my audience who have any¬ 
thing to do with the making of the law or its application 
whether as Legislator, Judge or Legal Practitioner will bear 
me out that it may also be very worried and wearied thinking. 
No occupation in the world honestly performed, is a sorer tax 
upon and a severer trial to the brains than one that has to do 
with law. It will indeed not be wrong to affirm that whilst it 
may be possible once in a while for Law to be entirely disso¬ 
ciated from Truth, it can never be dissociated from thinking. 
Law may, in a fit of agnosticism, disown Metaphysics. A 
gust of romanticism may lead it as it has time and again led 
Literature to deny all allegiance to Flthics (a topic I reserve 
for future consideration). But it cannot deny Logic without 
denying its claim to be a science, without denying itself, in fact. 

Law then must be as much beholden to Logic, constructive 
as well as ratiocinative, deductive and inductive, as any other 

the birth oI this school. Maine has effectively deaiolished Housseau's *' noble savage,'* 
bat bis foUow^ers have set up in his place a brute, half man half beast, who is the plaything 
of all irrational impulses and superahtioDB. Anthropological data appear to support 
naither hypothesis. I prefer Ray Lankester’s “ Nature’s insurgent son " as a fitter des¬ 
cription of the pri'iaitive man tfa'm either, f would, for myself, hesitate to pit my sophisti¬ 
cated intelligence against this superior natural intelligence of the savage who made the first 
ftia, fashioned the first stone arrow>hesd cst built the first pile-dwelling. 
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science. I have argued that it is the business of Lau\ as it is 
of every other science, to collect data and discover uniform Hies, 
to observe and generalise, and to generalise to the end that neu: 
cases as they arise may, if possible, he snhsmned under estab¬ 
lished norms and categories. And yet, so late as Anno 
Domini 1001 (just when the writer was about essaying his fledge¬ 
ling flights in the horizon of Law and Legal literature) Lord 
Halsbury, Ijord Chancellor of England, from his place on the 
Judicial Committee of the House of Tjords, in the now famous 
case of Quinn v. Leathern (190-2) A. C. 495 blimtiy denied that 
Law is obliged to be logical, and this pronouncement has passed 
into the common currency of lawyers in the how familiar catch- 
phrase “ Law is not Logic.’ 

There is a very obvious sense in which Law is no^ Logic. 
Nobody affirms or can affirm that the two sciences, Law and 
Logic, are identical, nor did Lord Halsbury say it. What 
Lord Halsbury said and meant to say was that Law owes no 
kind of allegiance to Logic, or at any rate that Law is free to 
disregard Logic whenever it may please Law to do so. 

To call for pronouncement of such momentous import, the 
occasion, it may be supposed, mu.st have been exceptional. The 
case of Quinn v. Leathern, did in fact mark the turning point in 
England in the relations between Employers and Employees, rela- 
tionis which had been already undergoing fundamental changes 
during the preceding half century—relations upon which, as upon 
a pvot, the disturbed social equilibrium of the present day must, 
if at all, find its fixed equipoise. The history of this movement 
apart from its intrinsic intent is so instructive in relation to the 
subject of the present address, and generally for the purpose of 
illustrating the true nature of the Court’s functions as an organ 
of law-making, that it would be necessary to give here a brief 
sketch of this history, even if Lord Halsbury’s startling dictum 
had never been delivered. 

The first half of the 19th century witnessed the growth and, 
^culmination in England of the new Industrialism which made 
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the growing power of Industrial capatalism ’ a partner with the 
landed aristocracy as the ruling authority in England. The 
new power was not slow in discerning from which direction* its 
recently acquired social supremacy stood in danger of attack. 
It accordingly strained every nerve to prevent Labour from 
organising its atomic forces (hitherto at the Employer’s mercy 
because unorganised) by severely penalising every combination 
of Labour. Labour and its sympathisers also were by no means 
idle. For several decades the issue remained undecided, but in 
1875, Labour was able to register its first decisive victory in a 
law of that year which definitely enacted that an agreement or 
combination of two or more persons to do or procure to be done 
any act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute should 
not be indictable as a conspiracy if such act done by one person 
would not be punishable as crime, the Act .at the same time 
repealing all the old Statutory law (from the Statute of 
Labourers downwards) making breaches of contract criminal. 
What was more, the Statute recognised the legality of “ peace¬ 
ful picketing,” directed towards waverers and black-legs, 
without which a strike, the only weapon (short of sabotage) of 
the employees against their employers would fall harmless. 
From this date the venue of the struggle changed from the 
Commons’ House to the Law Courts. The old legislation being 
out of the way, what, under this new charter of working men’s 
liberties, were the legal limits of the Workers’ powers, by means 
of organised besetting (laying siege, so to speak), to bring their 
80 long all powerful employers to terms ? ‘ Did it authorise 
Elmployees’ Unions with impunity to procure breaches of sub¬ 
sisting contracts of employment on the part of the employees of 
a recalcitrant industrial concern? Relying on a precedent 

* 1 consider the Industrial BoTolation (as it has been called) a more important move- 
menf than the French Bevolution, tbongh the latter occupies ipore space in history bodes 
then the former. The French Revolution is a product, a breaking on the shores, so to 
speak, of waves started by the Renaissance. In the Industrial Revolution, we have the 
waves themselves of a fundamentally mote powerful and revolutionary movement, the 
qproduotof which we can only dimly surmise, 
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bearing upon a breach which had been procured in that 
case of a contract of employment between a singer and 
an opera impresario the Courts held that this constituted 
an actionable wrong and those who combined for such 
a purpose, and succeeded, were answerable in damages for 
civil conspiracy. -The question in Qiiinn v, LeaUieiti was 
whether a combination preventing intending employees and 
(‘ustomers from entering iiito new contracts with the employer 
(a different thing from procuring breaches of subsisting con¬ 
tracts) constituted an actionable civil conspiracy. In the 
records of decisions in previous cases, there were dicta both 
ways, but the prevailing note was in favour of the view that 
such action, whatever the motive, was no more a civil wrong 
than it was a crime and therefore not actionable as such. But 
the Judges could not shut their eyes on the possibility ct the law 
so formulated leaving it open to the employees, without a 
shadow of provocation or justification in the conduct of the 
employer, to organise a boycott of such severity and magnitude 
as virtually to amount to a denial of his ordinary civic ameni¬ 
ties and privileges—a practice be it noted wiiich, however 
infantine in England, has been old as the hills in India. 
Should they, the House of Lords, the highest tribunal of the 
Empire, set their seal of approval to a doctrine so apparently 
subversive of social justice as they understood it ? 

But suppose the House of Lords had already solemnly after 
due consideration (though without full comprehension, it may 
be, of its extreme logical implications) laid it down that such 
action was not only not wrong but within the legitimate limits 
of people’s free action as iriembers of a free community ? The 
problem was not made the easier of solution because it was 
seen that the law so laid down had been laid down with refer¬ 
ence to the action of a ring of employers, which inter alia had 
threatened with dismissal agents of members of the ring, should 
they act for rivals whom the ring had combined to underbid and 
under-sell? {MoghulSteamshipGo,y, McGregor,l%2^ A.C. 25). 

7 
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Lord H<ilshury's colleagues in the case did not deny the 
logic of the matter nor their obligation to carry that logic to its 
consequences if there were no justification for taking a different 
course. They sought in the particular facts of the case circum¬ 
stances which would justify their placing the whole case in a 
new category or norm. They wanted to lay down in view of 
these facts a new rule of law in consonance wuth their sense 
of social justice in this its latest and most informed phase. 
This, I shall submit, was a perfectly legifiviate exercise of the 
Court's function to mould the law according to the progressively 
understood (nr discovered) needs of social justice. It is, I 
affirm, the undoubted prerogative of the Courts to pioneer and 
prospect in uncharted regions of social conduct—regions un¬ 
known to and undreamed of by the Legislative organ of the 
Statv, 

Lord Halsbury, however, as I have said, took up the extreme 
position of denying that any decision of any Court had any 
persuasive force whatever for him or any other Judge in any 
but that rarest of contingencies, viz., actual identity of circum¬ 
stances. His Lordship developed his argument in the following 
words : — 

“ Every judgment must be read as applicable to parti¬ 
cular facts proved or assumed to be proved, since the generality 
of the expressions which may be found there are not intended 
to be expositions of the whole law, but governed and qualified 
by the particular facts of the case in which such expressions 
are to be found.” ” A case ” (he went on to add ) ” is only 
authority for what it decides. I entirely deny that it can be 
quoted for a proposition that may seem to follow logically 
from it.” 

It is possible that by ringing changes in the language used, 
the words quoted may be made to be consistent with what I have 
pointed at as the true relation between Law and Logic. But 
the only meaning that can be placed on the language as a 
whole is to say that no principle of law laid down in a case is 
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to be used as a precedent unless the facts of the later case are, 
as we lawyers say, on all fours ’’with the previous case. To 
say this is, I submit, to strike all precedents with sterility. 
And, if a precedent is not to be quoted for what logically follows 
from it what is its value at all as a contribution to the law 
of the laud ? Accept the position as thus laid down by Lord 
Halsbury, and at one stroke you deprive the Superior Courts of 
Law of that position of eminence and authority which they hold 
in the constitutional system of the British Empire and 
reduce them to the impotence and insignificance of French 
Courts. 

I cannot help feeling that in the passages quoted Lord 
Halsbury seriously misconceivcH tlie purpose and function of 
precedents in the English legal system, if he really m( ant what 
he said. I respect the hesitation which Judges of Superior 
Courts in England have habitually expressed whenever they 
have been invited to overrule or dissent from the law laid down 
by a co-ordinate or superior authority for the decision of a point 
which actually arose for decision in a previous case and which 
therefore cannot be dismissed as mere obiter dictum. This 
attitude, is essential to the rational and orderly development of 
law as a perennially beneficent social force. A wilderness of 
single instances would be as inevitably relegated to the dust 
heap as any other dead refuse. If judicial ingenuity is not to 
lose itself in by-paths of fads and fancies, if law is to grow up 
coherently, intelligently and purposively, its artificers must not 
feel free to fashion it as they list from day to day, without a 
thought of what was done the day before, to suit individual 
tastes, bents, whims, caprices and prejudices. The force of 
precedents is the foundation of the Common Law of England 
and the one indispensable buttress on which depends the Rule 
of Law which is the proud inheritance of the English nation ; 
and it is a singular irony of circumstances that the solitary 
judicial utterance that has directly challenged the very exist¬ 
ence of this force should have proceeded from one who lived to 
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edit that remarkable statement of the whole law of England, 
the 2iS volumes of Laws of England, nine-tenths of which is case- 
law. 

It is true that law must change, and so must Society or 
both will stagnate and perish. And the change must be con¬ 
stant, anabolic at one end and catabolic at the other. But 
tlirough it all, there must run a relatively more stable element. 
Tliree-fourths of life, if not more, it should alw'ays be re¬ 
membered, function as machinery. I realise the danger of 
riding a biological analogy to death. Let it be recognised, 
once for all, that a time comes in the life of a community, not 
once only but often, when what appears to be this stable ele¬ 
ment must itself submit to be scrapped or reorganised, all at one 
stroke, and without waiting upon the slow action of metabolism 
and time. I cannot very well conceive of the Courts of 
law taking up this job of re-l)uilding up from the grounds 
upon themselves. That is a function for which the 
Legislative Organ of the State is peculiarly adapted. But on 
all ordinary occasions and for all ordinary purposes precedents 
must be respected, and this not by the law Courts only but by 
the Legislature as well. 15ut because precedents are to be 
respected, it does not follow that they arc to command un¬ 
questioned obedience from either tlie Courts or the Legislature, 
be the occasion ordinary or extraordinary. 

It is the characteristic infirmity of the human intellect that 
in its strivings towards the general, which is the law of its 
being, it never is able to reach the universal and the absolute. 
Every general proposition is an approximation to truth and 
often an exceedingly sorry one at that. Every such approxima¬ 
tion has its value, as a haulting stage or as a sign-post, but 
no more. The fault of law, which other sciences share with it, 
has been that it has often mistaken its approximations for the 
absolute, and as often failed to realise the obviously tentative 
character of its generalisations even when theoretically cognisant 
of their relativity. 
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Lord Halsbury’s dictum does not appear to have met with 
false appraisement in England where the business of valuing 
precedents is well understood. [Vide Kregliager v. Neto Pata¬ 
gonian Meat and Gold Storage Co. (J904) A. C. 25.] I have 
been greatly amused, however, to observe the respect with which 
(contrary apparently to its own express injunction) this dictum 
has been received in India. What is easier than to dismiss a 
troublesome precedent by saying “Law is not Logic,” and 
“ the facts are not on all fours.” JSIo man, says the physiolo¬ 
gist, is himself for even two consecutive minutes, and cases 
must differ at least in the names the parties, bear. To have to 
enter into the spirit of a rule of law laid down in a considered 
judgment and then to proceed to restrict its excessive generality 
by the proper qualification, it must be granted, does require 
industry and intelligence of a very superior order. It must be 
conceded also that every judgment that is icported—and their 
number in India is legion—does not deserve to be treated as 
precedent. Again nothing is more tiying than the habit some 
practitioners easily slide into of citing pre<^-edents which have no 
clear relevance to the case, merely as jumping off places for 
arguments which profit neither the parties nor the judge. But 
to dismiss a decision from consideration, though otherwise 
apposite, by merely saying that it is “ not on all fours ” is only 
a shade less straightforward than disiegarding a judgment the 
authenticity of which is not in question, simply because it did 
not appear in an “ authorised ” report. 

And yet I agree that “ Law^ is not Logic.” No more is 
Physics, Geology or Psychology, nor any other science that one 
may mention. The “ thought-stuff ” as distinguished from the 
“ Thinking,” the material of a science, the basic data, are not 
for Tjogic to supply. They must be the individual Science’s 
very own contribution, derived by it from its special field of 
observation and experience. Logic is no substitute for the 
telescope, the microscope, the Spectroscope, the probe or the 
scalpel. For its data, a science depends upon its trained 
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perception, aided or unaided by mechanical contrivances, its 
intuitions, and let us add, its imaginations. It must even 
develop a special technique for these purposes. But at no step 
in the process can it do without Logic. Logic must always be 
at its elbow or disaster will as surely overtake the savant as it 
will the judge. If Logic is, as often it is, abused, it is the 
Judge or the Savant who is at fault, not Logiic. Logic is the 
sapper and miner of the Uxpedition. He will build roads and 
trenches to order, establish communications, even erect observa¬ 
tion posts to direct operations from, but he cannot take command 
himself. The commander must know how to use him, but he 
must beware of putting him in command. The Savant or the 
Judge will fail who discards Logic. But he will be that greatest 
of failines, a pedant, should he give himself over, hand and foot, 
to Logic. I deny that law is in any special sense the hand¬ 
maiden of Logic. I deny that Law is bound to be pedantic. 

A great Judge and Jurist (a rare combination as yet) has 
said—and he has not only said it but has steadily and conscien¬ 
tiously acted up to it in a judicial career reaching now to close 
upon half a century, that the Life of law is not Logic, it is 
Experience.” But that is not to deny Law’s dependence on 
Logic. The last half century has seen no keener dialectician 
on the judicial Bench than Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
of the Supreme Court of the United States of America. But 
his judgments have never been exercises in empty dialectics. 
They are instinct with the juice of life and pulsate as life itself. 
His logic does not spinout vain syllogisms. The life of law is, 
if anything, pragmatic, not ratiocinative. Logic is its high¬ 
way. An outworn generalisation has to be discarded because 
it is outworn and not because law is not logic. Logic cannot 
supply the defects of perception and observation, of faulty 
generalisation, false analogies and wrong assumptions. It is 
only too true that precedents have often been allowed to run 
away with judgment in England as well as in India, and that by 
no means in the field of law alone. Was it Logic or paralysis 
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of judgment that prevented parents in England until the Legis¬ 
lature intervened to inherit their deceased children’s real estate, 
because forsooth water cannot flow upwards? How fruitful of 
tares has been the supposed injunction of Hindu Law that the 
adopted son should be “ the image of a son’^l The sdnfilla 
Qiiies, the centre of attraction of many generations of legal 
moths had to be solemnly extinguished by Act of Parliament 
after discovery made by it that it never existed! We become 
victims of our own language and call it Logic. There have 
been times, if the truth must be told, when the only escape from 
a stupid reasoning or a dead precedent seemed to lie in oblivion 
or Ignorance, or failing ignorance, in a deliberate holding of the 
telescope to the observer’s blind eye, a proceeding which {pace 
Lord Halsbury) was hardly called for in Quinn v. Leathern. In 
ages when Law had been dominated by Logic, “ Igu-'ranee,” as 
Justice Holmes has acutely observed, “ was the best of law^ 
reformers.*’ But it is so very much more difficult in these days 
of multitudinous instructors in the shape of prints and reports, 
to be ignorant than to be knowing! The judge certainly, of all 
persons, is not suffered to be ignorant, though ignorance may be 
bliss to himself and a blessing to others, and that is the last 
observation I need make to-day upon the value of precedents. 


N. N. Ghosh 
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WARRING MANKIND 

What is this war that speaks in the iangnage of human 
blood, of terrific human suffering? What is this strange 
destiny that appoints us our own enemies ? Flow amazing, 
when we think of it, looks this war that from time to time so 

imperiously calls mankind to dance to its fatal song! 

It is when a war begins that judgment flies to beasts and 

men forget their reason. Tiiat is why they little know what 
they do when they go to war. Nations go to war just because 
they do not know what the game means. It is a repeating 
insanity, an epidemic madness, this amiable affair we call war, 
and the ashes of the many millions of its victims lying in the 
trail of uncounted years might do less than warn mankind 
against the great infection it bears in its bosom, ft is suicide 
that it shelters there; it is the hell-egg of destruction that lies 
>mbushed within the heart of man. The sisterly charities, 
the brotherly benevolences that so happily often drape human 
life cannot reach the ultimate sources of conduct so long as this 
little egg remains safely settled there. 

Human life on this planet has been beset with many great 
perils but greater peril there perhaps was none than war for 
which man has himself to thank. Whatever be the circum¬ 
stances, war is so obviously unjustifiable that its justice has 
always been taken for granted. Life is a boon, an unmatched 
experience, the visible fragrance, that rises from invisible, 
mysterious forces. But how can we justify the deliberate 
affliction of this life with the deadliest fever on earth, the 
handing over of this life to the most destructive agency that we 
can think of ? How can men sit still when life, the gift of 
grace * passing surmisal,’ lies - unguarded for war, the savage 
thief, to steal ? If war is necessary mankind is a superfluous 
thing, a little living error on the blackboard of the bitter 
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immensity of space to be wiped out. If war is inevitable the 
human race must certainly be a slip of the Creator’s pen with 
whose magic products He ever strives to people the overwhelm¬ 
ing emptiness of the I'niverse. Yes, if war, howsoever 
seemingly just, is right, mankind, howsoever seemingly perfect, 
is wrong, for war derives its sanction from the idea that human 
beings may be nipped in the bud and made into a garland for 
Heath. 

Happily the taint of such a theory has never stained the 
higher impulses of men. Man’s conscience has now most 
emphatically condemned war and yet an arrest of judgment has 
been, as it were, granted it. Men have decided to exile war 
but have not yet exiled it. It is mankind that still remains exiled 
from its elementary right to live at peace with itself, and 
mankind must remain thus exiled as long as the idea of war is 
allowed to mingle with the major forces of collective or interna¬ 
tional human conduct. Aided by his intelligence, which in its 
.sweep is illimitable, man has immensely increased his intimacy 
with Nature and has now gained some of her greatest resources 
for his use. But how often he renders these very resources, 
won with infinite toil and patience, to an avenging soldier of 
fortune to let him use them against himself. Mankind seems to 
liave been devilling for War. 

Are we still to cherish the atavistic instinct of brother- 
slaughter? 

The question would seem to be hardly necessary when, as 
a good many omens tell us, mankind has at last awakened to 
the urgent need of putting an end to war. To-day, indeed, we 
seem to hear the singing of some noble airs in the great 
chancelleries of the nations. We seem to see some of mankind’s 
leaders sincerely striving to blow' out the war-flame once for all. 
A new and strenuous impatience w’ith the guns seems to be 
discernible among a considerable number of such as guide the 
destinies of peoples. 

There is boundless comfort in the thought that man no 

8 
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longer wishes to let his guns speak for him, to make blood and 
iron the ultimate arbiter of his differences with himself. But 
at the same time we need to recall that modern man seldom 
enters bn any war for love of war. Man has nearly always 
been dragged into it, has nearly always been a helpless captive 
thrown into the boiling cauldron. Whenever he went to war 
he has nearly always said that it was inevitable. He has nearly 
always wept over the heaps of the dead. Looking at the sight 
he has often sincerely exclaimed, “ This must stop! ” 

Take th#» last war itself, that changed the smiling face of 
Europe into a piteous picture of gloom. When it was raging it 
was said that it was a war to end war. It might have been so 
thought and sincerely so believed. We now know that it proved 
nothing of the sort. Each nation that offered in those dismal 
days the flower of its youth to stay ‘ the last hunger ’ of the 
war-deity is anxious to-day to show that its hands were clean, 
that it had nothing to do with the beginning of the glorious 
affair. To-day each nation looks at some other whom it fancies 
to have been the ‘ bad fellow.’ None has yet come forth saying, 
“ It’s me!” The plain people whose share in the management 
of the world is to look on and wipe their eyes often think that it 
was a joint little enterprise. It fills one’s heart with unutter¬ 
able sadness that this ancient race of men is thus made over from 
time to time to the thirsting spirit of organized destruction. 

If we cannot understand the earth’s cruel primitive races 
it is because our saving self-delusion has almost robbed us of 
sight and we are not able always to see ourselves. The 

* civilized ’ nations kill themselves not in the old-fashioned way, 
which strictly limited the number that might be killed. These 
pioneers of progress kill themselves and countless others not so 

* civilized ’ by flaming shell and boiling fire, by deadly weapons 
that kill by the hundred thousand, kill scientifically, kill not 
even to conquer, kill because they really do not know why. 
There is no lack of soothing phrases filled with noble sentiments 
to ha»»g a comforting mist before the vision, That mist only 
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makes them blind to the true nature of the work they do. And 
when at last the killing stops because of the sheer fatigue that 
comes over the killers, the dark shadow of a coming killing 
presently, appears on the sky. That is the usual cloud ‘no bigger 
than a man’s hand ’ which without even taking a little time to 
grow to respectable proportions suddenly swallows the heavens 
and with it the judgment of men. The solid darkness descends 
on the earth and men go mad. It is war! It is the cutting 
down of the tender shoots from the tree of life. What do people 
want to fight for? Why did the nations of Europe suddenly 
begin clutching each other in fatal embrace in 1914 ? Where 
did their wisdom go ? Can there be a greater reproach to the 
sanity of human conduct than the great catastrophe that overtook 
it in that fateful August ? But time will soothe the pang and 
make the memory fade, and when that little cloud appears 
again in the sky, as it will do unless nations sincerely" and 
immediately want to prevent it, a storm will sweep the earth 
blowing off large masses of mankind with it. What avail the 
belated be wailings ? These have little power even to delay 
repetition. Look at the thing carefully, and it will be seen that 
the essential of insanity runs in the blood of man and that a 
habit of killing has been fostered by him for long. Time and 
again this habit has shown its power to get the better of him. 
Unless he means to turn the earth to one huge lethal-chamber 
he must face the fact and try and devise some sure means of 
overcoming it. 

Consider the story of the past. The habit, it is easy 
enough to see, first asserted itself in the home. One began by 
killing his brother. When the home became subject to some 
degree of mutual affection we began to sharpen our knives 
to cut our neighbour’s throat. When the feelings that, 
however feebly, bound the members of the family in one 
common experience and in one common hope, began to 
overflow to the next door we became a close corporation 
of parochial people in perpetual conflict with the people 
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across the ‘ frontier.’ When after a time, a long time 
indeed, of frequent and fierce contentions with the dwellers of 
‘ the next district ’ men came to divide themselves into larger 
groups known as nations they fancied themselves to haye arrived 
in a new heaven and a new earth. But soon the fighting fiend 
came forth from its secret lair somewhere within man’s heart 
and warring nations began to fill the earth with their fierce 
passions and ‘ just ’ purposes. And to-day these nations 
oppress and kill themselves and humanity with their egoistic 
humanitarianisms. 

In this triumphal progress of the killing instinct from 
the home to the nation the curious and excruciatingly saddening 
thing is that it never really forsook the home or any one of the 
intermediate places at which it halted. Because men arc still, 
to a greater or lesser degree, bellicose also within the family, 
the neighbourhood, the province and the country. In reality, 
therefore, the u ar-instinci^ far from diminishing its origimil 
dominion, has to-day made the home of mankind its home, 
from the little household to the vast spaces of the inhabited 
earth. In fact it has become humanity’s housekeeper, and 
working for notliing eats up the inmates whenever it can get 
‘ the elder members ’ to forget their trust. And to-day the face 
of mankind looks almost like the face of one that is blind and 
anxious. That victorious instinct is ia front of it like a grim 
living wall. 

In humanity the individual is everything. In him the evil 
works hidden, mysterious, pestilential. It is not merely in 
killing that the abovementioned imperious instinct appears. 
It is all along the line in man’s dealings with man. It is an 
all-world, all-powerful competition that to-day holds mankind in 
simster sway. 

Everywhere, man’s ambition is to rear his head above his 
fellows. He has not learned that he can neither stand nor fall 
alone. He has been perplexed by the great outward contradic¬ 
tion between individual and general welfare, and in his 
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perplexity, blinding, foreboding and tumultuous, he has chosen 
to put himself before all the other guests at life’s inscrutable 
banquet. He has not learnt that he cannot alone eat at the 
feJist leav.ing the others in the cold. He has not learnt that 
while millions are left to go without enough food a few cannot 
live on the fat of the land. 

The organization of society which leads to the increasing 
accumulation of wealth in a few hands and to the increasing 
attenuation of the vast many is, there is little doubt, one of the 
prime causes of the many-sided conflict among men. Such 
fj'lse organization must persist as long as we do not realise that 
in the long run personal aggrandisement must prove the enemy 
of personal happiness. Socialism in several of its extreme 
aspects may be some way from practicable, but a more just 
distribution of the good things of the world is unavoidable, if 
war must cease and if nations must look on each other with 
friendly eyes. They have named the races of mankind after the 
colour of their skin, and this thing belonging to the outermost 
surface of life has to-day become an obsession of evil with 
several powerful nations. The war of the nations bids fair to 
become the wider and more destructive war of continents and 
coloured peoples. This emergence of colour into acute promi¬ 
nence in world-politics is at once a symbol of the prevailing 
superficial study of life and an effect of the rule of the competi¬ 
tion-devil, to whom the ‘ civilized ’ peoples have allowed them¬ 
selves to be sold. It is because they are perhaps unwilling to 
see life in any of its higher possibilities that they have not 
known that life can be other than the misery, the jealousy and 
the suffering it so largely is to-day. If a prophet came their 
way and said the truth they got their quittance from him by 
accepting him but rejecting his message. Competition is, in 
fact, ruling the world and compelling humanity’s living 
allegiance. 

Is it then beyond remedy, this personal, communal, 
national and racial competition, this terrific attenuation of the 
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human race ? There is the League of Nations, but if it would 
succeed it can do so only through a sublimated war. If the 
League wields sufficient sanction to stop a people marching to 
the battle-field it will have made itself a worthy association of 
political physicians to reduce the periodical mortality. It must 
be a provisional war to the end that war may be really and 
truly ended. It must be there ever ‘ warring,’ must be ever 
more powerful than the combined power of its enemies to hold 
in check that tiny but tremendous instinct that from the first 
men and women has been troubling the human race. Good 
luck to the League, a high-inientioned experiment in the use of 
a political pharmacopma to arrest the progress of a grave 
political disease. 

r>u{ it is only a rational reorganization of society that can 
bring lasting peace, peace from which the idea of war and the 
idea of intimidation are absent. It is the education of the 
individual heaH that would help man to discover himself, the 
greatest discovery that still awaits his best efforts. It is the 
provision of sufficient food to all of mankind’s children that 
would soonest make them friends and ])rothers, that would lead 
them to k)Ve each other for whatever is good in them, to aid 
each other to overcome whatever is evil in them. It is the 
scientific reconstruction of material life, the moral rehabilitation 
of spiritual life that now calls the wise to action. Will the 
adventurous few great of every country hearken to this highest 
call? The trumpet blows and the whisper of a great dream 
falls even on ordinary ears. Will each hearken to it in his 
measure ? 


N. K. Venkateswaran 
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ORGANISATION OF THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(RATES AND DEVELOPMENT) AND OF THE GOODS 
AND COACHING DEPARTMENT OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 

A great deal has, during recent years, been done in reor¬ 
ganising the Operative and Transportation Department of Indian 
Railways on a sound basis, with a view to increase the capacity 
oi the existing railways, to ensure efficiency and to introduce 
economy in the working of the Indian Railways, and the time 
has now come when the business department of the railways 
ought to receive that attention which it demands in the inter¬ 
ests of the development of railway traffic, which is again bound 
up with the development of India's trade, industries and agri¬ 
culture. The welfare of the railways is so very largely depen¬ 
dent on the welfare of the trade, industries and agriculture of 
the country that the railways must in their own interests do 
their best to serve the aforesaid three interests best. The first 
action to be taken, therefore, is to have a proper organisation 
which will secure this object ; and the aim of this article is to 
discuss all the issues connected with this subject. For this pur¬ 
pose it has been considered best to select a railway which un¬ 
doubtedly demands such an organisation and the example of 
which can be followed by other similarly important railways. 
And, therefore, for purposes of this discussion the organisation 
of the East Indian Railway has been dealt with in this 
article. 

2. The fact that the Capital at charge of the East Indian 
Railway amounts to nearly 134f crores of rupees and that the 
nett earnings vary between 7 and 8 crores of rupees (which 
makes this Railway the greatest contributor both to the Railway 
revenues, and thus partly also to the General revenues of the 
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Government) may afford an impression that the Railway is at 
the height of its development and that nothing further could be 
done to stimulate its traffic and earnings, but the mere fact that 
the dividend paid by the East Indian Railway wont down by 

in 1926-27 and that the Capital expenditure went up by 5| 
crores of rupees in one year (partly on new constructions) 
would alone tend to correct such an impression. 

3. Moreover, when it is remembered that the Railway 
passes through fertile lands, traverses areas which are populous, 
touches important towns and places of pilgrimage in Northern 
India, and that inspite of these facts and comparatively low 
working expenses the percentage of nett return on Capital out¬ 
lay over the East Indian Railway amounted to less than 6 % , 
against 7"^ in the case of the Rombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway, there can no longer remain any doubt as to the ability 
of the East Indian Railway to progress further with the develop¬ 
ment of its traffic. The East Indian Railway’s capital expendi¬ 
ture is high, which requires a large nett revenue, but the E l. 
Railway Goods traffic consists principally of Coal and of Grain 
and Oil-seeds, the former requiring very low and the latter two 
also fairly low rates of carriage. Therefore, unlike the G. I. P. 
Railway or the B. B. and C, I, Railway, whose mainstay is 
cotton traffic, or unlike the E. B. Railway whose principal 
traffic is Jute, both of which commodities are capable of bearing 
comparatively high rates, the prosperity of the E. I. Railway is 
dependent on its securing a far larger volume of low-priced 
goods at low rates than would have been required if commodi¬ 
ties of a more valuable nature had comprised its principal items 
of traffic. Finally, long stretches of Coal and other lines are 
still being added to the E. I. Railway from year to year, which 
mean additional capital expenditure, on which it is but fair that 
the nett return should be reasonable, and this can only be 
attained by steady development of traffic. 

4, To ensure that the .factor of development will receive 
proper attention, thefiyst essential is that a Railway’s Rates and 
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Development department should be properly equipped and 
allowed adequate scope to pursue a bold and enterprising 
policy. 

5. The mainstay of a railway, or of any business concern, 
are the operating and the business departments. In ordinary 
commercial and industrial concerns the business manager occu¬ 
pies a very important position, and since a Railway is a busi¬ 
ness concern its business department should be strongly consti¬ 
tuted, combining good organisation with an adequate staff of 
capable and experienced men, who should be given full scope 
for their energies. 

6. The present commercial department of the East Indian 
Railway, however, which was re-organised at a time when 
commercial problems were considered secondary to transportation 
problems, has combined, with the functions uf its business depart¬ 
ment or, in other words, with the work of the Rates and Develop¬ 
ment departments, the conduct of enquiries into cases involving 
loss, damage and pilferage of goods, parcels and luggage traffic, 
the settlement of claims for compensation and of refunds of 
goods and coaching freight overcharges and adjustment of 
station accounts, etc. Moreover, the Head of the Commercial 
Department on the E. 1. Railway is not always a Rates expert, 
thereby implying that sound experience and expert knowledge of 
railway rates work in a Chief Commercial Manager is treated as 
a secondary consideration. In every other department the 
administrative Head is an expert in his own business, e.g., the 
Chief Civil Engineer, the Chief Mechanical Engineer, the 
Chief Auditor, the Chief Accountant, the Chief Electri¬ 
cal Engineer, while the Head of the Transpor¬ 
tation or Operative Department is a person who' has had con¬ 
siderable training and experience in transportation work, but 
the chief of the Department that fixes rates and fares and is 
responsible for the development of traffic, which are the busi¬ 
ness functions of a railway, would appear to be the one excep¬ 
tion to the rule. It is essential tliat the Head of this Depart- 

9 
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ment should also be an expert in the real business side of his 
activities, because on his exertions the prosperity of the 
Kail way largely depends. 

7. There was a time when the Heads of the Traffic 

Department of the more important Eailways were first class 
Rates men who had made a very close study of rates work 
almost throughout their careers, such as the late Sir William 
Dring of the E. I. Railway, Mr. Alexander Muirhead of the 
0. and R., the S. M. and the G. I. P. Railways, Mr. William 
B. Wright of the Inland Midland Railway and the M. S. M. 

Railway, the ,late Mr. Neville Priestley, and the late Mr. 

0. Collaghan of the B. B. and C. I. Railway. 

8. With the agricultural and industrial development 

of India requiring close attention and the growing 

necessity for the business development of railways, 

in order to earn reasonable dividends on the increasing capital 
outlay, the need for a strong and efficient Rates and Development 
Department will become steadily greater. It is a misnomer to 
call a department, which under present conditions tvonld appear 
to pay greater attention to settlement of claims and to enquiries 
relating to loss of and damage to goods, the Commercial Depart-- 
ment of a Railway. The two items of work, namely rates and 
claims, bear no relation to one another. In fact, the latter has 
more connection with the operative side of railway working 
than with the former. 

9. The real commercial work of a Railway consists of 
soliciting for business, fixing rates and fares, developing new 
markets and new sources of supply, catering for the economic 
welfare of the country by suggesting and finding out ways 
of improving railway facilities, by judicious manipulation of 
rates and fares and by making the railway transport {i.e., 
carriage) conditions conform to trade requirements. One com¬ 
plaint is that in their anxiety to improve wagon loads the 
Railways are inclined to insist on the adherence to loading and 
wdight conditions which are sometimes totally unsuitable to 
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the nature of the traffic handled ; for ^instance shell-lac loaded 
in large volume in an iron wagon during hot weather and 
delayed in transit would be liable to serious damage, 
deterioration, etc. Similar remarks apply to mango traffic both 
by goods and parcels trains. The Business of a Eailway is 
to sell transportation, and in doing so, as far as possible, 
the trade requirements of customers ought to be met. In 
all parts of the world the Railways conform their transport 
and carriage conditions to traffic and trade conditions, recog¬ 
nising that the railways are intended to serve the trade and 
not the trade to serve the railways. It must be remembered 
that railways are run to serve trade, which can only be 
attained by meeting trade rcquircnK'uts and that the railway 
lines are meant for running trains and thus for transporting 
traffic to the full capacity of the railway. And thus the 
railways are arteries for trade and industries. To the man 
who considers these interests secondary to the running of 
trains with big loads only, the object of a railway is lost. 
His zeal for big train-loads and wagon-loads may lead him 
sometimes even to sacrifice business. In certain* cases (nay 
in many cases) it is all rigid and in others it is all wrong 
to pay too much attention to large weights per wagon mile. 
There was at one time (in my days) on railways an idea 
to insist on (trains and Seeds being booked in 30-ton lots, 
in order to secure good wagon loads and the result was 
much traffic was lost because at every station a merchant 
could not book 30 tons for one station and in one lot and 
at last 400 maunds load per wagon or per consigniraent was 
agreed upon, though at competitive zones special rates were 
and had to be allowed even for small lots. Thus a happy me¬ 
dium was found, which suited better than 30-ton lots per 
consignment, 

10. It has been contended in certain quarters that 
State Railways of India are not wholly commercial concerns 
and should be treated as great Public Works. This is not 
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disputed but so hng ns thii finnncinl responsihility of the Govern¬ 
ment of India remains at its present high figure, and the interest 
oil! sterling loan alone remains at £4,408,627 per year (or 
nearly 6f crorcs of rupees) with an operating ratio of 56^ , 
Avhile heavy sums are simultaneously required for Depreciation, 
Sinking and Reserve funds and for contribution to the General 
Revenues of tlie Government of India, it is imperative that 
the Indian State Railways sliould be run as commercial con¬ 
cerns. This is not only necessary to enal)leth(‘ Government to 
meet their financial obligations but also to enable them to repay 
debts and to render public service at as low a cost as possible com¬ 
patible with a fair return on the Capital outlay, so as to be in a 
position to increase their contributions to the General Revenues 
of the Government of India, after meeting all liabilities and 
obligations, thereby helping towards advancement of the general 
good of the people. 

IL. Therefore, a Railway Commercial or Rates Manager 
must sec that the markets upon which his railway is depend¬ 
ent for its traffic does not lose the trade so long as that trade 
can be handled with a margin of profit and that industries and 
agriculture along his line of railway arc helped by the railway 
to expand to the fullest extent. 

12. An American Railway authority sums up the whole, 
thing in the following words :— 

“The officials who are responsible for the creation and 
development of railway traffic must be scnsiitive to every wind 
that blows; they must know the tendencies of the trade as well 
as every merchant and manufacturer of importance along a 
railway and must stand ready to protect the business of the 
customers and of the railwiiy itself.” 

13. The American Railways have from the very begin¬ 
ning recognised that the Traffic (or Commercial) department is 
as important as the Transportation (Operating) department. 
The solicitation of traffic and fixing of rates and fares are 
matters that directly affect the railway owners, and the very 
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existence of railways is dcpi'ndent on the business that they 
can get, and the further prosperity of railroads is dependent to 
a large extent on the additional traffic that the commercial 
officers can develop, h^or this purpose, the American Railways 
have made the traffic department (which is their proper 
commercial department) solely responsible for rates anHi develop¬ 
ment work, and that responsibility is accounted for direct 
to the Board. On many Railways one of the Vice-Presidents 
is also the traffic commercial manager and devotes himself 
entirely to rates and development work. 

14. As remarked in the beginning, ■ in India, during 
later years, while the opeiative department of Railways has 
received a great deal of attention, the Ratc-s and Development 
Department has been almost neglected in comparison and one 
of the chief reasons for this was that until a feiv years ago 
the railways had more traffic offered to them than they could 
actually carry. At no distant date, however, such a state 
of affairs will be past history because with increased facilities, 
more wagons and new railways, the railways will require 
extended traffic to distribute the operative expenses among a 
greater number of units, i.c., over a larger amount of traffic. 
Additional traffic is also necessary to afford extra revenue 
to the railway and this can only be attained by clever and 
judicious manipulation of rates, which can only be done after 
exhaustive enquiries in the right directions and after a lot of 
information and statistics have been collected and examined ; 
intelligent canvassing is also essential. 

15. The time has come when the needs (a) for agricul¬ 
tural and industrial development and (6) for expansion of 
•local and foreign trade, make it necessary that the Rates and 
Development Department (that is the department of the business 
manager of the railway) should receive greater attention, but 
if the business manager is also responsible for investigation 
into eases of loss, pilferage and damage to goods and for the 
conduct of enquiries in connection therewith and if he is not 
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a Eates expert, the most important part of his duties {viz., that 
of rates and development) must suffer. At the same time it 
must not be overlooked that the claims work is also heavy 
particularly when in addition to claims work the work of 
refunds of overcharges, adjustment of station account, etc., 
also requires due attention on the part of the chief 
commercial manager. 

K). In the circumstances, it would appear necessary to 
consider the following proposals : — 

(!) Whether or not the Chief who is responsible for 
claims work should also be responsible for rates work. 

(2) Whether or not the claims work and the work connect¬ 
ed with collection of revenue for goods and coaching traffic, 
and booking, way-billing, loading, tallying and of unloading, 
re-taliying and delivery of all traffic should be combined with 
claims work and placed under one man, who should be relieved 
of rates work and who may properly be called “ Chief Goods 
and Coaching Manager,” as distinct from the Chief Operating 
Superintendent and the Kates and Development Manager. 

(3) Whether or not the Divisional Superintendents should 
undertake the settlement of claims, refunds of goods and coach¬ 
ing overcharges, adjustment of station accounts in addition 
to the goods and coaching work already performed by them. 

17. For reasons already discussed in paras. 1 to 15, the 

€ 

necessity for separating claims from rates work would appear 
to be established, and in the interests of the proper develop¬ 
ment of railway business it seems essential that the rates 
department should be in charge of a separate chief, who is an 
acknowledged expert in his business, directly responsible to 
the Agent. This disposes of proposal No. 1. Proposal 
No. 3 would mean an enormous addition of work being thrown 
on to Divisional Superintendents and as they have already 
sufficient to do, proposal No. 2 appears to be the more 
practical. It is certainly the most logical for the following 
reasons. 
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18. The work of acceptance of goods, their correct mark¬ 
ing, way-billing, loading, tallying and labelling, their proper 
and correct tallying while unloading, their delivery, the cal¬ 
culation and correct charging of freight, and the proper inspec¬ 
tion of goods before acceptance, at unloading points and 
prior to delivery, are matters very intimately allied with claims 
work. All the procedure of acceptance, loading, unloading and 
delivery of goods is associated with the investigation of claims 
cases. Therefore, the department that deals with the claims 
is the [»roper authority for supervising these items of wwk 
because the results thereof are seen every 4ay by the riairns 
Department. On the O.T. P. Ihiilway this arrangement is 
still in force in spite of Divisional Operative Organisation— 
that Railway maintains Divisional Traffic Managers as well 
as Divisional Operative Superintendents. 

19. By placing the foregoing work detailed in para. 18 
as well as the claims work under a separate Head of Depart¬ 
ment, who may be called Chief Goods and Coaching Manager 
and relieving him entirely of rates work, better arrangement 
and supervision would be secured resulting in greviter efficiency 
than at present. Above all, the public wnll have to deal with 
one department in all matters relating to detention, damage 
to or loss of traffic and on all matters connected with booking 
and delivery of traffic. At present the public in such matters 
have sometimes to go to the Divisional Superintendent (Opera¬ 
tive) and in other cases to the Chief Commercial Manager. 
It is a general complaint that the public do not always know^ 
now-a-days whom to refer to. 

20. If the Chief Goods and Coaching Manager could 
secure the services of the present Commercial officers and 
inspecting staff attached to each Divisional Office, the proposal 
would probably not involve much additional expenditure. Such 
an organisation would ensure greater efficiency because 'the 
Divisional Commercial Officer would then be subject to super¬ 
vision by an expert Chief Goods and Coaching Manager and 
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the Divisional Commercial Officers (or rather the Assistant 
(roods and Coaching Managers as they might then properly 
be called) could be utilised in connection with enquiries into 
and settlement of claims cases so that timely steps might be 
taken to prevent and avoid heavy claims and to test the claims. 
The Assistant Goods and Coaching Managers could also be 
accommodated in the Divisional Offices as at present and 
allowed to co-operate with Divisional Superintendents. 
Traffic Inspectors (or rather the Commercial Inspectors 
as they are now called), goods and coaching station 
accounts clerks and Claims Inspectors ought to he placed 
under the Assistant Goods and Coaching Managers in 
each Division. 

21. Another very important factor cannot he over¬ 
looked in this connection. On neither the East 
Indian nor the North Western Railways (the organisation 
of these Railways is almost identical) the present 
“Commercial Department” has any control over the 
staff ; whereas the Mechanical and Civil Engineering 
Departments have a great deal to say and do in connection 
with the appointment, training, promotion, and transfer of 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering staff (even in the case of 
those sent to the Operative Department), the Commercial 
Department has nothing whatsoever to do with the staff that 
do commercial work {viz., who weigh, accept, label, book, way¬ 
bill, account for, re-weigh and deliver traffic). Although the 
work of the men, who are employed in the performance 
of these duties, come under dii-ect scrutiny and notice of the 
Commercial Department in conhection with the enquiries the 
Commercial Department constantly makes in regard to wrong 
weighment, wrong labelling, had loading and unloading, 
rough handling, incorrect tallying, missending, wrong routing, 
under and over-charging, misdelivery and also in regard to loss 
of goods or in connection with pilferage or damage thereto, 
the Commercial Department has absolutely no powers to 
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punish or transfer, far leas appoint, any member of the 
commercial staff on the line, with the result that the 
work of this Department is vejy seriously handicapped, for 
the staff would naturally pay very little deference to the 
orders of the C. 0. M. The Goods and Coaching staff ought 
to be under the Chief Goods and Coaching Manager (proposed). 
This is most logical, and suitable to the conditions of working 
on big Indian Railways. 

22. The presence of an official for claims and goods and 
coaching work on a Division, working in direct touch with the 
Head of the Goods and Coaching Department, would ensure 
prompt action in the case of lieavy loss or damage, requiring 
immediate steps to prevent further damage, and proper super¬ 
vision of work of Inspectors and others. For a start the Assist¬ 
ant Goods and Coaching Managers might not be allowed to 
pay claims, but after 12 months or so, they would be capable of 
being entrusted with the settlement of local claims up to Rs. 
200 or thereabouts in each case in respect of traffic origina¬ 
ting and terminating on the Division, at the outset, and on 
the Railway eventually (say after 1^ years, i.e., eighteen 
months). 

23. These officials of the proposed Goods and Coaching 
Department would be distinct from Rates Officers whose work 
is of an entirely different nature. Claims work is very closely 
related to the Goods and Coaching work of the operative Depart¬ 
ment, and requires Officers and men to be conversant with full 
details relative to the transport of goods and parcels in all 
stages, along with the qualifications of a Police Investigating 
Officer and some knowledge of law ; the Rates Officer, on the 
other hand, must be a business man with wide and expert 
knowledge of trade and commer(‘e—in short, a student of Eco¬ 
nomics. 

24. In America, it i^ said that rates work does not belong 
to the management but to the corporation. Even when, as on 
some American Railways, the settlement of claims is combined 

10 
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with ratesvwock, the former is coHsiidered of BQUch smaller im- 
,{)Ortance, and. is usually entrusted to local freight claims agents— 
obviously claims on American Railways imust be smaller. iBut 
tlie claims -work in-India is of sufficient importance to warrant 
arseparate organisation, which could also profitably embrace 
other goods and, coaching work, as already indicated, in the 
best interests of the Railways and the public. 

25. As a separate and independent branch, the business 
of the Rates and Development branch could be conducted under 
its own Chief or Head of Department who should occupy; the 
position not merely l)eeause of seniority of service but solely as 
a result of > his undoubted talent and ability . in this* highly 
specialised form of work, though he might be a comparatively 
younger man. 

26. The duties of the Rates and Development would be 
broadly speaking as follows .— 

(a) Fixing of rates and fares and of rules and conditions 
relating thereto. 

(b) The. preparation and issue of all publications to the 
public—such as goods and coaching tariffs, guides, timei-tables, 
publicity and propaganda pamphlets, etc. 

(c) Advertising for new traffic. 

(d) Canvassing for traffic and meeting competition from 
-motor services, rivers, roadways, etc. 

(e) Collecting information regarding trade, industrial and 
commercial activities. 

(f) Directing the preparation of and examining Revenue 
Statistics (zonal, station-to-station and commodity, etc., statis- 
ttics) with a view to maintaining an effective control over the 

rates and fares for both Coaching and Goods traffic of all des- 
• eri|>tions. At one.time the East Indian Railway Traffic 'Manager 
bad a very big statistical branch. 

>(gi) ^Formalatiag and examiiping proposals regarding new 
{Stations, -additionaMaciiities in dhe way of sidings ito mUlSf 
slatdofieB and marts,iro8dways,v etc. 
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(h) Dealing with proposals regarding newtailway ptnjecy 
from the financial aspect. 

(i) Inangurcatmg and ■ giving effect to schemes for the 
general development of traffic. 

(j) Dealing with all rating and routing, running power 
and joint station agreements with foreign railways, etc. 

27. The ' public in India are evincing a steadily growing 
interest in railway tariffs, and requests from merchants, traders 
and industrial concerns for low rates are increasing apace. In 
each case careful investigation and well-administered decisions 
are called for. It is also becoming common practice on the part 
of almost every merchant and trader to approach the railway 
(before entering into contracts) for particulars of existing rail¬ 
way rates in order to ensure that transport costs are accurately 
known in advance, as the extent to which prices are often 
required to be cut down as a result of competition do not allow 
any margin for possible increases in railway freight charges 
after contracts have been made. 

28. For the purpose of developing traffic, the East Indian 
Railway have introduced, after a lapse of L2 or 13 years, the 
old traffic canvasser’s Report form, originally introduced by me 
when I first joined that Railway in 1903. If these Report 
forms are carefully and intelligently filled in and properly 
examined, the Rates and Development Department will have a 
valuable medium of information for the development of traffic. 
A-copy of this fdrm will b6 found in Appendix “ A ” of my 
boolc onOrganisation of Railways” (Calcutta University 
Puhlicatibn, 1927). The work of examining Traffic canvasser’s 
Reports and determining th^ action to be taken calls for the 
clohe attention of competent officers not only at Head Quarters 
but alsb on the line, i.e., on thb spot. Moreover, the inter¬ 
viewing of tnerchants, tradei'S, mill and factory managers and 
of iocal kgrioultural and industrial officers of the Government 
is-avital fibiction of the Rates and Development department and 
ini the “absence of Vateu officers mn ^he Uiie'’a lot of essential 
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work must Biecessarily bellneglected to the detriment of the 
interests of the railway. Such work is at present left either 
to a Traffic Canvasser or to the Commercial Officer in each 
Division ; the latter knows very little of railway rates and the 
former because of his subordinate position cannot interview 
persons in responsible positions in trade and industries. And 
the rates officers at headquarters have hardly time to get out 
on the line for such work. 

20. Then, again, in regard to the development of third class 
passenger traffic, local conditions require constant and careful- 
study. Seeing that the third class passenger traffic is the backr 
bone of the Railway Coaching traffic it is liere that greate 
attention is needed—far more than in the case of higher class 
passengers, which are more expensive to carry and represent a 
very small, if not insignificant, portion of the total passenger 
traffic. It is well known that traffic to and from religious shrines 
can be encouraged by cheap return fares and extra train 
services, while Melas can be created at almost every shrine of 
any importance and at religious bathing places several times 
in a month, c. g., during “ Kkadashis,” “Purnimas,’" 
Sankrantis ” and “ Araabashyas,” etc., etc. But this work 
requires special attention and a good, reliable and efficient 
organisation with intensive canvassing. In the past, short- 
period third class return tickets for Melas at single fares had 
proved effective on the E. I. Railway, and they were granted 
very often during 1...05, 11)06, 1007 and I think up to 1910. 
TV^eek-end tickets were also first introduced in those days. 
Similar tickets at low fares for marriage parties or for marriage 
party special trains would bring more money. 

30. It must further be noted that establishment of the 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee has added a new feature 
of great importance in the general duties of the Rates and 
Development Department, and provides an incentive to 
merchants to ask for special low rates. Although the 
number of cases brought before the Committee are, so far, not 
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many, the moral effect of the step is there, because merchants 
and traders seeing that there is now a tribunal, to which 
appeal can be made against (what in their opinion may be) 
unreasonable rates or for reasonable rates, they (the traders 
and merchants) are more forward in approaching railways for 
special rates than they were before. This has added to the 
work, and each case requires more careful examination and 
consideration for the simple reason that railways would hesitate 
before refusing ani application) for a special rate unless they were 
thoroughly satisfied that they could assign very good reasons 
for such a course. 

31. The duties of the Rates and Development Department, 
therefore, obviously requires undivided attention and a thorough¬ 
ly sound and capable organisation. On the Railway' in the 
IT. S. A., the Traffic Manager or the Traffic Director, as he is 
sometimes called, “ has his headquarters staff of capable 
assistants,; he has his managers or representatives located at 
all important points and these managers in their turn direct 
a host of local agents, solicitors (Traffic Canvassers as they 
are called in India) who keep the Area Managers (and the Area 
Managers in their turn keep the Traffic Director) fully 
informed of all that is happening.” 

The Rates and Development Manager in India should, 
therefore, be adequately enough ecpiipped in personnel and 
organisation to know the tendencies of trade, the possibilities 
of development, and the precise reasons for fluctuation which 
vary constantly, so that he may devise means to meet conditions 
as they arise. It is only in this way that good cam be done to 
the country and to its Railways. 

32. Even 23 years ago, the late Mr. Neville Priestley in 
his Report on ‘‘American Railway Organisation ” wrote as 
follows :— 

“ Traffic .—^This Department is in charge of an officer 
called the Traffic Manager, whose duty it is to 
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procure and develop the traffic of the railway on 
both the coaching and goods or freight side, and to 
issue all tariffs. In other words, he conducts the 
commercial business of the railway with the public 
and foreign railways.” 

« « « « 

The American Railway Traffic Officers are men whose 
sole business is the solicitation of traffic and the 
fixing of rates which will make that traffic move. 
They spend the whole of their time travelling about 
the country with this object.” 

* ■ « » * 

t 

The force of Traffic Officers is strong and capable and 
their attentions are not confined to America alone. 
They are in constant touch with shippers and they 
watch the foreign markets ; and where changes in 
rates are necessary to secure business, they are not 
slow to make them in combination wdth the steamer 
companies or by themselves. It is through the 
agency of these Traffic Officers that-markets are now 
being opened up for American products in China 
and Australia in competition with European markets, 
and I'was told of more rates than one which had 
lately been introduced with this object.” 

« » w « 

The-work is never combined, as itis in India, with that 
of the transportation department. Where the work 
is' too heavy for for one man, it is divided between 
two, each independent of the other, who are called 
respectively Passenger Traffic Manager or General 
Passenger Agent, and Freight Traffic Manager.” 
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Great importaiKse is attached to the appointment - of 
Traffic Managers,’and- the greatest care is exercised 
in the selection of officers to fill them. The ^develop¬ 
ment of the business of the railway largely depends 
on their energy and capacity, and on somo railways 
their appointments are regarded as of equal-import¬ 
ance with that of the General -Manager who has 
charge of the Transportation Department.” 


The above quotations speak for themselves, and an organi¬ 
sation of this nature would be found very useful on Indian Rail¬ 
ways in their present stage particularly in view of (o) the un¬ 
doubted industrial awakening that has set in, (fc) the present 
trade depression, (c) the forthcoming report of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture and (d) the pressing need for railways to 
improve their earnings owing to steadily increasing capital 
outlay. 

33. It is however, not an easy thing always to get fully 
trained rates men either amongst officers or in the upper sub- 

' ordinate or liigher clerical grades, because rates work not only 
requires specialised knowledge but a wide general knowledge and 
experience of traffic and trade conditions. In other words, 
while a rates man should be fully conversant with tlie intrica¬ 
cies of railway rates-making, traffic agreements and other practi- 
. cal railway details, he must also be conversant and keep con¬ 
stantly, in touch with trade and traffic conditions and of -sources 
of supply and demand, not only on his own line and on competi- 
ftive lines, but in countries abroad (e.g., the demands for India’s 
^ productions in European and other markets) as well. 

34. It. is claimed that knowledge of railway optative 
working is to a certain extent necessary for 'a rates man, but 
.greater,experience in the foregoing directions, viz., in the direc- 
tiene mentioned in para. 33ris far more essential. It is seldom 
vthat^a^mantwhovhas dene-tzaneportation or claims work for a 
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pretty bng time readily takes to rates work, the main reason 
being that there is more variety and diversion in operative and 
in goods and coaching work than in rntes work, which is very 
dry, particularly in the initial stages of the subject. It 
is only when the higher stage of rates work is reached that it 
becomes not only interesting but all-absorbing. 

36. Another reason why good rates men are scarce is that 
on the whole, so far as pay and prospects for promotion are 
concerned, they obtain more on the operative side or on the Goods 
and Coaching (Claims) side than in the Rates Department. The 
better paid posts in the Rates and Development Department 
are rare, and prospects for promotion in comparison with other 
Departments are notoriously poor. 

30 The necessity for more men in the Rates Department, 
both in the superior and in the higher clerical or upper subordi¬ 
nate grades, will become more acute as time goes on, but such 
men will have to be.trained, for they cannot be had readily. 
The sooner it is done, the better. For this purpose it is 
necessary to attract good men, who will remain ini the depart¬ 
ment, and it is therefore essential that the Rates Department 
should have a separate cadre both for its officers and men, and 
the men should not be dependent on other departments 
for advancement. Their seniority and promotion must 
rest with their own department and on their own 
exertions in the specialised work which they are 
called upon to perform. At the present moment, they are 
dependent on vacancies in the present Commercial Department 
(or rather the proposed Goods and Coaching Department) for 
promotion, and however good their work may be in Rates and 
Development work their chances for promotion are often marred 
by the seniority of men in the Transportation or in the Claims 
(i.e. Goods and Coaching) departments. 

37. Moreover, rates work can only be learnt from the 
bottom and the process of training in this department is neces- 

' sarily slow, because each process has to be gone through step by 
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step, and this makes it all the more necessary that the men 
should remain content and satisfied so that continuity of service 
which is an all-essential factor in rates-making can be assured 
ini each man’s case. In the same way as there is no royal road 
to Geometry there is also no easy or royal road to rates 
knowledge. 

38. The men who have l)ecome great rates men of Indian 
Kailways wore gtuierally men who began from the bottom rung 
of the ladder and made rates work their speciality, and in all 
cases it was by sheer ability and dint of merit that they got to 
tfie top, and for Rates Manager’s work, particularly at the 
present time, one requin^s expf'ricner, concentration and specia¬ 
lisation and a young and energetic iiuui and at the same time a 
real expert in rates. 

39. I will give only one or two instance's of wliat can be 
achieved by specialisation. When the low c’oal rates were 
introduced in Novembi'r, 190(3 there commenced heavy bookings 
of Bengal Coal (from the begianiiig of 1907) to all parts of India, 
but there was a very large amount of wrong routing contrary to 
the agreements for routing of traffic, between railways, resulting 
in hundreds of wagons being wrong-routed every week and sent 
by circuitous routes, which brought about considerable delays in 
turning round wagons. Mr. George ITuddleston, then General 
Traffic M.anager, and Mr. Peddie, then Coal Manager, of the 
East Indian Railway, became worried and deputed me to 
investigate the question. I went up to the Coal District and 
stayed there two or three days ami tlie result was the Coal 
route-table which permanently solved the problem. That route 
table is in use even to-day. Then again, when I joined the 
E. I. Railway, it occurred to me that tlie E. I. Railway 
should not join in competition for Bombay traffic vid Jubbul- 
pore as against Did Cawnpore, and thus encourage despatches 
to Bombay, which was against the interests of tlic Calcutta 
Port. I considered that everything should be done to 
encourage traffic to Calcutta and to develop the E. I. 

11 
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Bailway*s’local traffic making full use of the “Differential 
Rule.” 

40. The result was an exhaustive examination of the 
whole of the rates policy of the E. I. Railway, for which T 
was put on special duty. The upshot was the cancellation of 
the famous Jubbulpore agreements, which had operated for 
years to the advantage of the Bombay lines and the Bombay 
Port and to the disadvantage of the E. I. Railway and the 
Calcutta Port, vide page 148 of “A Monograph on Indian 
Railway Rates,” 

There was also a great disturbance of rates all round due 
to competition. Rates to all the ports, viz., Calcutta, Bombay 
and Karachi, were reduced, minimum rates were quoted 
by the E. I. Railway for Grains and Oil-seeds traffic 
from X' P. and Northern India. And under the iree opera¬ 
tion of the differential rule, rates for intermediate stations were 
reduced, viz., the effect of low rates was felt right down up to 
Patna and Gaya. Many (excepting 4 persons, viz., the late Mr. 
Douglas, the late Sir William Dring, Mr. George Huddleston 
and the late Mr. Ackland, all in high position) were opposed to 
the reductions, and w’hen in the beginning there were big drops 
in the earnings (fgr I’ates had been cut down all round) wc all 
had to go through unpleasant times. 1 iiad tlie greatest 
support and sympathy from late Sir William Dring, who was 
in daily touch with what I was doing and he directed my actions 
by advice and orders to no small extent, although he gave me a 
free hand. I can never forget his sympathy and support. But 
the adverse effect was but a temporary pliase. Mr. George 
Huddleston is the only one alive out of the four gentlemen 
named, and he still remembers those days. The losses in earn¬ 
ings were recouped and soon more than made up. Ire- 
member the Bombay Rates meeting of March, 1905, which was 
attended on behalf of the E. I. Railway by late Sir W. Dring, 
Mr. Ackland and m>self, just the day before Sir William 
Dring (then Mr. Dring) sailed for America as a delegate to the 
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International Railway Congress Session of that year. It was 
openly remarked that we (tlie E. I. Ry.) had entered into un¬ 
necessary, if not wasteful, competition, but we held our ground, 
for we were sure of it. The meeting failed to bring about 
settlement and competition went on. As a result o(‘intensive 
canvassing both in Calcutta and up-country, careful and detailed 
investigations, and mostly due to low rates, traffic did develop, 
not only on the E. T. Railway, which had started the competi¬ 
tion, but on the G. I. P. Railway as well, wdaich also did 
active canvassing and reduced their rates. Very active canvas¬ 
sing was carried on the E. I. Ry. also. I was in charge of this 
work (in addition to fixing the rales) for the lower Division 
and Mr. Sheridan was in charge* of canvassing in U. P. Com¬ 
petition was started in April, 1905, and operated nearly up to 
the end of the year. Finally, an agreement was conir. to, but 
the E. I. Railway decided that its Grain rates and some other 
rates must continue to Fcmaiii low (the Grains rates of the 
E. I. Ry. at almost the minimum in many cases) and the 
E. I. Railway declined to level up these lates because they had 
seen the good effect of the reductions made. Consequently, 
the G. 1. P. Railway rates from the non-competitive zones had 
to be reduced as well, but they (the (1. I. P. Ry.) kept the rates 
Irom non-competitive stations for much shorter distances at 
higher figures, i.c., their rates for longer distances w'crc lower than 
for the shorter. This was not so on the E. I. Railway, where 
“ the Differential Rule ” was freely applied, /.e., the rates for 
shorter distances were not to be higher than for the longer. 
The 0. & R. Railway and the B. & N. W. Railway had also 
to keep down their rates at low figures for grains, oil-seeds, 
pulses, etc., because of the E. I. Ry. reductions. To-day the 
passenger fares (third class) and the Grain and Oil-seeds rates, 
ini spite of the reductions that have recently been made, are not 
nearly as low as they were in those days on theE. I. Railway. 

41. The reduced rates and fares had the desired effect, 
because there were considerable improvements in earnings on both 
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the E. I. Railway and ilic (J. T. P. Railway and also on the 
0. & R. Railway and the B. k N. W, Railway as the following 
comparative figures will prove. 


In 1904 (the year before the compel it ion), the total earn¬ 
ings W'cre as follows. 

(iross Kevenue. 

Rs. 


E. 1. Railway 
G. I. P. Railway 
B. & N. W. Railway 
0. & R. Railway 


7,59,71,544 
1,82,41,ail 
07,10,933 
1,52,90,200 


The earnings were as follows in 1900 (the year after the 
competiiion), with low grain and other rates, but it is to be 
noted that this year w^as before the very low coal rates had 
effect, which w^erc introduced from the 15th Noveiid)er, 1900, 
so that the Coal rates cannot he taken into account for purposes 
of comparison as they did not atfect the earnings of 190(i m 
any way ; altliough thereafter the coal traffic de^eloped 
enormously by reduced rates and assisted to further increase 
the gross revenue (after 190()), 


1900). . 

E. 1. Railway 
G.I. P. Ry. 

B. & N. W. Ry. 
O. & R. Ry. 


dross Revenue. 


Rs. 

8,02,50,910 

5,05,23,479 

77,02,970 

1,04,07,329 


Another important feature was that the additional traffic 
though carried at lower rates brought in extra nett revenue, 
thereby affording nett returns on Capital outlay, viz., during 
1906 the nett return was 8'90X on the E. I. Railway and 
7*54^ on the G. I. P. Ry. 

42. The foregoing instances arc quoted in the way of 
illustration to show that careful investigation, concentrated 
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energy and judicious reductions in railway rates combined with 
efficient canvassing have alw’ays got the desired effect. There 
was, as already remarked, a strong Statistical branch in these 
days attached to the E. I. Ry. Traffic Manager’s Office and, 
in addition, a mass of figures were also obtained from the 
Traffic Audit Office and examined before the rates were 
actually reduced. Of course, these low rates were subsequently 
enhanced in later years to meet the abnormal • conditions created 

V 

by the War and to increased working expenses, caused by rise 
in wages and prices everywhere, thus inflating railway working 
expenses, 

48. But, nevertheless, the facts stated prove that so much 
depends on a judicious raampulation of Passenger fares and 
(foods rates and on general development that the Rates Develop¬ 
ment must have the best attention of the Cfovernmeni and of 
the Railway authorities. For a Railway like theE. I. Railway, 
the chief of the Rates and Development should be on the same 
footing as the Head of other Departments, and he should be a 
round man, and not a square man, in the round hole. A well- 
experieniccd Rates man, that is one who is really a Rates expert, 
should be the chief of the Department and preferably a young 
man with plenty of go in him, i.c., not a man who is about to 
retire in 4 or 5 years’ time. Continuity of service in the Rates 
Department for a period of at least 8 or 10 years should be con¬ 
sidered an essential qualification for such a post. 

44. Then, next to the Chief of the Rates Department, 
there should be a Deputy, who would and should be able to act 
for the Rates Manager when necessary, and would ordinarily 
relieve his Chief of all but the most important work, so that the 
latter may have ample time to concentrate on the higher 
problems. 

45. In addition to the Chief and his Deputy there should 
be two Senior Scale Officers—one for general rates work and the 
other for development work, the latter principally on out-door 
duty. Also there ought to be at least six Junior Scale Officers, 
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pretty high in the Sciile (one for the oifice and five for the line ; 
those for the line should be available for directly supervising the 
work of Traffic Canvassers, and pu})licity men, and keeping in 
constant personal toucli with merchants, traders, industrial 
concerns, public organisations, etc.) Each out-door Officer 
should have for his area at least 4 Canvassers, three for Goods 
work and one for Coaching work. Great care should be taken 
in selecting the canvassing staff. Along with unquestionable 
ability and intelligence, both amiability and patience will also 
be necessary on their part to deal successfully with the general 
public. 

46. On these lines the organisation of the proposed Kates 
and Development Department would be as follows : — 


1 

1 


o, 


6 

20 


Pny per mensem. 


Ks. 


Rates and Development 
Manager 

Dy. Kates and Develop¬ 
ment Manager 

Senior Scale Officers ...| 
Junior Scale Officers ... f 


2,250—2,750 


],600—1,800 

1.150— 1,300—1.500 

1.150— 1,300—1,500 

5,400 

(average Rs. 000) 


Canvassers 


( 


13 

7 


120—200 1 
220—250—400 ) 


4,300 


Ojjice staff .—As at present in the Head Office but with 
increased work increased clerical labour (trained in rates) will 
naturally be necessary. 

For each of the 5 Area Officers’ Office there should be 


Rs. 

One Rates Clerk ... 150—200 
One Stenographer... 80 

One Clerk .. 50 

One Clerk ... 40 

Peons ... 40 


Thus an addition of Rs. 1,500 
Rs. 400 per month for 
}>■ each of the 5 Out-door 

I Officers. 
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Such an organisation would involve a total expenditure of, 
say, Rs. 20,500 per month (excluding Head Office clerical staff 
which is already there) or, say, Rs. 2,23,000 a year out of which 
nearly ^th is, 1 think, already spent at present so that the extra 
sum involved will not be more than Us. 1,70,000 a year which 
is a very small sum indeed compared with the results that can 
be achieved by this additional expenditure. 

47. It may be asked why I have written this Note. The 
reply is obvious. I have devoted the greater portion of my life 
to practical and theoretical rates work both on and oft' railways, 
and my interest in the subject is as keen to-day as it was in 
1S98 when I originally started rates work after 0 years in 
general railway w^ork in District and Traffic Manager’s Offices. 
T am still doing rates w’ork in addition to other commercial and 
educational w'orks, and I feel that what is suggesteil in this 
Note, if carried out, would do a considerable amount of good 
to fndia, particularly to the East Indian Railway and to its 
customers. I have watched work in the Rates Departments of 
the principal Indian Railways for a number of years, particu¬ 
larly that of the East Indian Railway and my connection with a 
large commercial Finn during recent years has afforded me 
ample opportunities of appreciating results of Raihvay policy in 
this direction from various standpoints. 

The commercial spirit, business principles and the desire 
to progress and advance are all helped by concentration of 
energy in a particular direction. But the best results can never 
be achieved without having a thoroughly sound organisation 
and the best and most capable men for the posts created. The 
constant collection of information and keeping in regular con¬ 
tact with everyday affairs relating to trade and traffic condi¬ 
tions, combined with a careful examination of results, are vital 
factors to the business requirements of a Railway, and they 
should receive the attention that they deserve at the hands of the 
highest Railway authorities in India. 


S. 0. Ohose 
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AN INTERPRETATION 

(Or THE Lord’s Prayer) 

Thy will be done, thus do we pray, 

To (rod, the P.ilher, diiy by day, 

Thy will for {^^ood, lor peace and love, 
That earth may be as Heaven above. 

Thy will for all things, fine, and true, 
Courage, just ire, rnorey, too; 

Let all fulfil Thy Law of Love, 

As angels do in Heaven above. 

(live us this day our daily bread, 

Power and strength Thy paths to tread 
Be ours to aid souls in distress. 

Bring rest to those in weariness. 

Forgive our sins, we pray Thee, Lord, 
As we forgive, tho’ it be hard, 

A brother who in love has failed 
May we, with such, be reconciled. 

Keep ns from sin, from Satan’s charms. 
Thy people free from war’s alarms, 

In all men’s hearts he peace and love, 
Like that, that reigns in Ih'aven above. 


^fAUiE Ainslib Cavanaugh 
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DR. J. T. SUNDERLAND HONORED BY HINDUS 

IN AMERICA 

Dr. J, T. Sunderland will be guest of honor at a dinner 
given in New York Dity on May 12th. On.this occasion the 
members of the Hindustan Association, the India Freedom 
Foundation, and the Hindustani residents of the United States 
will express to him their deep gratitude for his great devotion 
to India. 

Dr. Ra])indranath Tagore’s message of “ grateful admira¬ 
tion “and his autographed plioto will be presented to Dr. 
Sunderland, together wnth the messages and mementcs of his 
admirers in India and elsewhere. 

Dr. Sunderland has been widely known in India for many 
years through his visits iind subsequent activities and writings 
on behalf of India. Since 1895 when he first visited India, 
he has identified himself whole-heartedlv with India’s cause for 

V 

freedom by writing, lecturing and co-operating with organiza¬ 
tions whose efforts were devoted to the emancipation of India. 

Dr. Sunderland was born February ilth, 1842 and is now 
in his eighty-sixth year. He has recently written a book on 
India and is a frequent contributor to periodicals in America 
and India. 

He is very often called upon to preside at Hindu meetings 
and to speak at their dinners, and, in spite of his advanced age, 
he never fails to respond.with courageous zeal. 

Freedom of India is his one dearest wish, and it is the 
strength of this groat desire which keeps him actively writing 
about India when others of his age would be peacefully passing 
their days in retirement. 

His recent book on India, published in America, comes at an 
opportune time when such a vicious propagandist as Katharine 
Mayo is reliably quoted as an authority on India after .a possible 
(?) “ fodr month’*tour. 
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Dr. Sunderland’s information, on the other hand, was 
gathered from two extensive investigations in India and a perma¬ 
nent contact with Indian culture and politics for many years. 

Something ought to be said here in regard to his qualifica¬ 
tions for writing about India. Had he sufficient knowledge of 
the subject to make his book worthy of the attention of intelli¬ 
gent readers ? As a partial answer, I venture to submit the 
following statements. 

He has teen deeply interested in India during all his adult 
life. That interest began in boyhood, as a result of reading and 
hearing much about Indian Missions and becoming acquainted 
with two returned missionaries. Early the dream took possession 
of his mind to become a missionary himself. This dream was 
constantly with him in college and theological seminary, and his 
studies and reading were shaped largely with a view to a life in 
India. His sister, next in age to himself, went there as a 
missionary ; so did his college mate and dearest friend. 

As for himself, his thought changed and he chose a differ¬ 
ent calling. But his deep interest in India did not wane and 
has never waned. For more than forty years he has been a 
constant student of India’s great religions, her extensive litera¬ 
ture, her philosophies, her remarkable art, her long history and, 
above all, her pressing and vital present-day social and political 
problems. 

On account of his known long-time interest in Indian 
matters, in 1895-90 he was sent by the British National Unita¬ 
rian Association on a special commission to India to study the 
religious, social, educational and other conditions of the Indian 
people, and make an extended report upon the same in London 
on his return. In 1913-14, he was sent again, on a similar 
commission, by the joint appointment of the British Unitarian 
Association and the American Unitarian Association. 

Ini prosecuting the inquiries and performing the duties of 
these two commissions, he travelled in India more than 13,000 
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miles, visiting missionaries, government officials, English busi¬ 
ness men and prominent Indians, speaking in nearly all the 
more important cities, and holding conferences with Indian 
leaders of all religious and political parties. 

Nor were his investigations confined to cities. On the 
contrary, he took pains to carry on his inquiries in many smaller 
towns and villages, spending weeks, travelling on horseback from 
village to village in remote country places where no American 
had ever before been seen. By this means he was able, as few 
foreigners have been, to come into direct contact with all classes, 
and study India’.s problems from the side of the people them¬ 
selves, as well as from the side of (treat Britain, and thus find 
out first-hand the actual conditions ('xisting in the land. 

He was fortunate in being able to attend two annual 
sessions of the Indian National Congress, the Indian National 
Social Conference, and the All-India Theistic Conference,— 
speaking at the first two named, and speaking and presiding at 
the last; and, what was very important, form’nig acquaintances 
at these great gatherings, among political leaders, leaders of 
social reforms and Brahmo and Arya Sainaj and other Theistic 
leaders from all parts of India. 

While in India, Dr. Sunderland became deeply interested 
ini the important periodical press whicli he found there—dailies, 
weeklies, and monthlies —some of which quite surprised him by 
their great excellence. These periodicals he read extensively 
during both his visits ; and ever since returning home from his 
first visit in 1891), he has been a regular subscriber to and 
reader of, no fewer than seven of these, published in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Poona, Lahore and Allahabad. Thus during 
all these years he has been able to keep in almost as close touch 
with the affairs of India as with those of his own country. 

Nor has his reading about India been confined to these 
constantly arriving and important periodicals ; there have been 
few books of importance upon Indian matters (particulnrly books 
dealing with political affairs and social questions) published in 
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England, India or America within the past thirty years, that 
Dr. Sunderland has not imposed upon himself the duty, and 
given himself the pleasure, of reading. 

Anid possibly what he considers most important of all, 
during the entire five years of the stay of Mr. Lajpat Rai in 
America (from 1914 to 1919), he had the “ privilege and honor 
of being intimately associated with that distinguished Indian 
leader in active work for India,” reading the proofs of the three 
books written and published by him in America, writing the 
elaborate “ Foreword ” of the first, and assisting him in other 
ways : and when the Lala returned to India, becoming editor 
of the monthly Yomuj India, which he had established in New 
York, and also becoming his successor as rrosident of the India 
Home Rule League of America, and of the India Information 
Bureau of New York. 

Dr. Sunderland lias lectured somewhat extensively in th(' 
United States and Canada on India, its religions, art, literature, 
social problems and struggle for self-rule. He has also written 
much for Indian periodicals ; and two books from his pen Jiave 
been published in India. 

“ Cause of Famine in India,” “ India, America and World 
Brotherhood,” and “ India’s Case lor Freedom” are three of 
his books with which all educated Indians shouhl be familiar. 

Sir Digby’s ” Prosperous British India ” had its inception 
at the suggestion of Dr. Sunderland. 

Dr. Sunderland’s services to India are eiiual to, if not 
surpassing, those of that ‘ grand old man,’ Dadabhai Naoroji, 
especially when one considers that he was not born a Hindu, and 
espoused India’s cause from a pure sense of justice and godliness. 

All India will always remember Dr. Sunderland, and we 
Hindustanis in America join in paying our debt of gratitude to 
this grand old man, Dr. J. T. Sunderland. We hope that he 
will live to see India free and independent. 


Ramlal B. Bajpai 
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NEW CONTENTS OF SOVEREIGNTY, DEMOCRACY 

AND NATIONHOOD 

An Analysis oe Ideas in thio Background of Events 

(1905-1927) 

1924-27. The new Arabia and Mesopotamia constitute for 
the time being some live more or less politically and ethnically 
separate regions carved out of the carcass of the defunct 
Turkish Empire by the world-war (1914-18) and peace-treaties 
down to Lausanne (1922). These states may be compared to 
the “ nationality ’’-states created out of Austria-Hungary by 
the same process. But while the new states of Central Europe pos¬ 
sess de/flcfo sovereignty and independence, as much at any rate 
as small and young states can possibly possess in this epoch 
of world-economy and militarv-naval-aerial preparedness, the 
new states of Western Asia (the “ Near blast ” as it is known 
in Eur-American parlance) are marked by varying degrees of 
subjection to the great powers, especially Great Britain and 
France, who func-tion as the “mandatories” of the League of 
Nations. The least dependent <ie jure of these regions 
appears for the present to be Hedjaz, and the most depend¬ 
ent Syria, Palestine and Iraip And so far as economic and 
cultural developments are concerned there is no doubt that 
de facto all these regions without any distinction are depend¬ 
ent on foreign guidance in the matter of brain and biiUion. 

Political philosophy in these countries (c/. also Persia and 
China) is but the history of nationalistic (i.e., anti-foreign) and 
industrial movements on the lines of the earlier experience of 
Eur-Ameriea. “Speculation” in politics seems to have hardly 
gone beyond the day-to-day preachings ot the “patriots” as to 
the duties of their countrymen to the fatherland. 
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Developments in Western Asia.* 

(1) Hedjaz and Nejd: The Wahabite Sultan Ibn-Saud captures Mecca 
and Medina (1925), enters into treaties with the British Government 
through Gilbert Clayton (1927), and invites engineers and doctors from 

“modernize” the country. His ambition of being recognized 
as the Caliph of all Islam is frustrated at the Caliphate ('ongress held at 
Mecca (1026). But his interest in secular reforms seems to be keen 

(2) Palestine: The British Government issues a £4,,500,000 Palestine 
Loan in order to develop the country (1925). The enterprises comprise 
among other items the construction ot a harbour at Haifa on the Medi¬ 
terranean which is to rival or perhaps eclipse Beirut in Syria (French) and 
Smyrna (Turkey) to the North. The exploitation of the resources of 
the Dead Sea is another great project in this line. Fully “elected” 
municipalities are established in 1927 on which Arabs and Jews, the two 
fighting indigenous elements, officially co-operate perhaps for the first 
time in modern history. 

(3) Iraq: The Brussels agreement of 1024 between Turkey and 
Groat Britain over the Mosul question settles the situation in Iraq. As 
the result of King Faisal’s visit to London, Iraq is further defined as 
“an independent- sovereign state” by th(' treaty of 1927. A conscription 
bill is on the anvil, although opposed by the Shiahites, A pipe line, 
some 500 miles long, to connect Mosul with the Mediterranean some¬ 
where near Haifa (m British-mandated Palestine) through French Syria 
is being projected by Anglo American finance in co operation with French 
and Dutch inuerests. A parallel lino of railw-ay is a part of the scheme. 

(4) Syria: The French High Commission has almost succeeded 
in pacifying the rebellious elements under Sultan El-Altrash (1926-27). 
The Nationalists are coming to terms with the “ mandatory ” authority 
in regard to a constitution which is likely to be of the federal type but 
perhaps not as democratic or progressive as the “extremists” wish, 

(5) Yemen; Italy recognizes Imam Yahia as king and enters 
into commercial treaties with him. It is to be noted that Eritrea on 
the African side of the Red Sea is an Italian “ colony ” and hence pos¬ 
sesses political and economic interest in the Yemen corner of Arabia 
lying as it does as a neighbour. 

’ A valuable book of facts and documents beaniijr on 1920 and 1927 is Jung's L'Ulam 
et VAnie detant I'lmpenaHsme {Islam and Asia before Impelialism), Paris. 1927. which 
continues the story in the author’s previoua work L'ltlam sous le Joug (I.slam under the 
Yoke). Paris. 1926. 
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1925. Prezzolini : II Fascismo (B’ascism), Amendola (the 
statesman of Mazzinian and democratic views), La culture 
italienne (Italian culture). 

The Fascist revolution had much in common with the Russian 
in so far as it arose out of activity coming from the minority 
who were out to conduct reforms and to sweep away the old 
electoral, parliamentary and democratic systems. But there 
were differences too. Fascism did not wipe out the old consti¬ 
tution but merely added to it, whereas communism (in Russia) 
set up a new constitution in the place of the old. Fascism has 
not fulfilled all its promises, it has sometimes even acted con¬ 
trary to them. But it has achieved some very famous reforms. 

Many of these reforms would have come about without the 
aid of fascism, for Italy had already made great advances in poli¬ 
tical economy and labour conditions. Th(‘ social pi ace and 
order brought about by the Fasci&l regime, and so advantageous 
not only to commerce and industry but also to the everyday 
life of the middle classes, have been obtained at the sacrifice ol 
liberties; e.g,, (i) liberty of reunion, (//) liberty of associa¬ 
tion, (Hi) liberty of the press, (io) liberty of the individual. 

Parliamentary institutions do not come spontaneously into 
existence in Italy : they are borrowed from England or from 
France. The Italian people never sought liberal institutions, 
their political ‘ institutions arc the commune (a government 
founded on class and party), and the aristocracy (a government 
founded by a great man and carried on by successive member^ 
of his family). 

Fascism has never had a set programme. It has 
adopted the programmes of other parties adapted to tlic 
temperaments of its own leaders. The reforms had been pre¬ 
pared by the Liberals, everything was in readiness, all the 
statistics had been worked out, ail that was lacking was tiie 
will, and this Fascism was able to provide. 

Mussolini’s genius lies in his resolution, in satisfying the 
extremists with promises and then forcing them to accept 
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the reasonable course and abandon the dangerous course which 
their principles and their temperaments dictated. Fascism is 
the revolt of the middle classes inspired by nationalist and 
conservative ideals to range themselves against the pretensions 
of the proletarian classes and against the ill-distributed fortunes 
of the capitalists, the revolt of a mass disillusioned by a peace 
which had failed to realise in internal politics those rewards 
in which they had been led to put their trust, and which in 
foreign politics had failed to obtain for them what they consi¬ 
dered their right and dues/ 

19125-1927. The humiliating Anglo-Persian Treaty of 
1919, which was annulled by the Nationalists (1921-22) has 
however been virtually restored by Riza Khan who is crowned 
and iccognized as Shah (1925). His “moderatism” is as 
anti-Soviet as pro-British {cf. Chang Kaishek in China). 
Radical risings are being suppressed with vigour', e,g,y at 
Khorasan, Gilan, etc. The Persian question, as the Chinese, 
leads to the rupture of diplomatic relations between Great 
Britain and Bolshevik Russia (April 1927). But in the mean- 
time the Bahrein Islands question excites anti-Britishism even 
in the official circles of Persia. The British “capitulations” 
iJre reported to be abrogated by the Persian Government (May, 
1928). But the terms seem to indicate that this alleged 
abrogation does not imply any great recovery of sovereignty 
from foreign control. 

Whatever be the fortunes of nationalism in Persia and of the Persian 
factor in international complications, economic development in the 
sense of industrialism and capitalism should appear to have been making 
a headway in this country as in China Here as in the Far East the 
r61e 9 ! foreign capital is moreover an important feature. For instance, 
the Government of Riza Khan has sanctioned the construction of a 

' Reference. —Gentile: Che coaa e fasomuo (What is Fascism)? 
Florence 1926, Rocca, Idee eul Fascia mo (Ideas on Fascism). Florence 
1924 ; Marinetti, Fasciamo e Futuriamo (Fascism and Futurism), 
1924. 
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network of roads under British auspices. The roads are intended on 
the one hand to unite the Mesopotamian roads through Teharan with 
Tabriz, and on the other to link up Persia with the Indian system. 

This network of roads will grO!itl> lighlen the projected railway 
construction (especially in the laying down of the Trans-Persian track, 
Mohammerah-Teheran-Benner-Gaz and the Bagdad branch Khanikin- 
Hamadan). It creates a network of approach roads and intersecting 
roads, foreshadowing un extensive dcveloiinieni of motor transport. A 
point of special economic importance is the creation of internal markets 
by linking together provinces distant, from one another. The problem 
of transit through the territories of Soviet Piuasia for North Persia, 
affording the possibility of directing the production of the North to the 
internal markets and the ports of the Mediterranean is also being partially 
solved. Besides, these roads, being a continuation of Indian and Iraq 
railways in the direction of the Trans-C'aucasian and Turkestan frontiers 
of Bussia will have some strati'gio importanco as well 

Conditions ore thus being established whereby at any moment 
thousands of armed men can be transported by motors from India 
and Mesopotami.*!. 

1925, Meisel: Die britische und dentsche Einkommen- 
sfeuer (British and Oermaii Income Tax). 

A tax reformer for Germany, Dietzel, advocates the British 
system of levying the tax at the source of income in a publica¬ 
tion of the Vercin jucr Socialpolitik (1919). But Meisel says 
that the German system of levying the tax from tlie tax-payer 
himself yields more revenue than the other system. The 
British system is, besides, not well adapted to the technique 
of progressive taxation which involves the complete knowledge 
of a person’s “ total income.” As the principle and practice 
of progressive taxation have been gaining ground in the world, 
the problem of estimating a person’s total income is sure to come 
to the forefront and along with it tax-reformers will be forced 
to admit the superiority of the system (German) of collecting 
from the person to that of collecting at the source (British). 

1920. Hilton Young Currency Commission advises for 
India (1) the introduction of the gold bullion standard and 
(2) the establishment of a Keserve Bank. In regard to the 

13 
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first item the theory is 100^ Ricardian as embodied in the 
Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency (1816). 
Ricardo’s gold-bar standard as the ideally best came into 
actual existence in a modified form in the ‘ ‘ gold exchange 
standard ” of Holland (1877), since then followed in other 
countries including India (1893-98). There is greater in¬ 
dependence and more gold in the gold-bullion (or bar) standard 
than in the gold exchange standard. In regard to the Reserve 
Bank, the title is taken from the U.S.A. (1913), but the 
theory from Germany (the Reichsbank x4ct of 1875). In other 
words, the principle of the British Bank Charter Act of 
1844 is accepted in its elastic and improved form such as has 
been rendered popular for the banking and currency world in 
the German legislation (c/. Japan, 1882). On this item, 
therefore, the Ricardian (and Smithian) theory, viz., the “ bank¬ 
ing principle ” which was accepted by the Banque de France is 
rejected as it was likewise done by Peel for the Bank of 
England (1844-45) in favour of the " currency principle.” 

1926. Imperial Conference establishes the ” equality of 
status” between Great Britain and the Dominions as members 
of the British Empire. They are ”in no way subordinate 
one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs.” Great Britain and the Dominions are both regarded 
as ” autonomous communities within the British Empire”, 
“ united by a common allegiance to the Crown ” and “ freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” The Dominions are thereby thoroughly emancipa¬ 
ted from the Colonial Office which administers the “ crown 
colonies” and “ protectorates ” of old as well as the ” man¬ 
dated ** regions of to-day. A new administrative department 
known as the Dominions Office has accordingly been estab¬ 
lished (1925).^ 

‘ A study of the ambitions of Australia in the perspectives of Japan and the U.S.A. 
is presented in Btherton; The Pacific : A Forecatt, London, 1987. Bee also Dening ; 
fhf Future of the British Army, London, J9a7. 
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1926. Moon, American : Imperialism and World Politics 
indicates how post-war colonialism is entirely akin to the 
colonialisms of previous epochs. Neither the logic nor the 
urge of imperialism has changed, in so far at any rate as 
the economic aspects are concerned. Imperialism is still 
regarded as the sovereign solution for providing the mother 
country with raw materials and food-stuffs, with opportunities 
for marketing surplus goods, for investing surplus capital 
and for relieving surplus population.” 

1926. In August the first Pani-Asian Congress sits at 
Nagasaki. Propagandists from China, Siam, Korea, the 
Philippines, Japan and India take part as delegates. Equality 
of races, abrogation of unilateral treaties, emancipation of 
the Asian peoples from the yoke of foreigners and other items 
form the subject of resolutions. Something like an Asian 
League of Nations is projected.’ 

This non-official meeting in the Far East is followed in 
November of the same year by an official (?) congress held at 
Odessa in Eussia in which the statesmen and ambassadors 
of Russia, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and China take part. 
A Pan-Oriental League is said to have been established with 
the object of promoting united defence against aggressors. 

1927. Hobson J. A. (1858—): “Must we scrap Demor 
cracy?” in the liation (London, Dec. 3). 

He combats Bernard Shaw's denunciation of “ democracy 
as a delusion ’ ’ and incidentally also Bryce’s doubts as to the 
feasibility of any real democracy except in a few of the smaller 
European countries such as Switzerland and Scandinavia and 
condemns Shaw’s thesis to the effect that government of the 
people is necessary, government for the people possible, 
but that government by the people a permanent impossibility. 
According to Shaw the ordinary man “ only wants to know 
what to do,” is always prepared to accept an authority. 

' Jung ! L'ltlam ti VAtUt Parii, 1937. 
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He does not mind whether the autocrat imposes hinaself 
forcibly (like Mussolini) or through a “ conscious minority ” 
or whether some formality of election is gone through. 
Hobson opposes this Fascist philosophy of human nature 
and the characteristics of the masses by enunciating his own 
articles of faith thus : (1) The common folk is not to be 
contemptuously treated as the swinish multitude” in the 
manner of Burke. (2) The electorate is not a single, inert, 
ignorant mass. Every electorate consists of many grades and 
sorts of intelligence and public spirit. In every electorate there 
are groups of politically minded jxirsons with constructive as 
well as critical minds.” Even in the case of those who are 
mere followers or party adherents one can notice a somewhat 
conscious and intelligent appreciation of the interests at stake. 
(3) The demos does not always ignore “ measures ” and does 
not always vote for ‘‘men.” “No doubt a Napoleon or a 
Mussolini may at a critical juncture capture the imagination of 
the crowd. But history affords no evidence that he can hold 
it. The normal mind of democracy does not give blank cheques 
to tyrants. (4) Though the “ people ” cannot draft a Bill or 
negotiate a foreign treaty in the manner of experts they can 
make themsehes fairly articulate on lines of policy directly 
affecting their interests. 

1927. Indian National Congress : Session at Madras. 

President: Ansari. The assembly decides upon “complete 
national independence” (as contrasted with the “Swaraj” 
of the period since 1906) as the goal of Indian political 
struggle. It associates itself with the World’s League 
against Imperialism established at Brussels in February and 
initiates an Asian policy for India by demanding the with¬ 
drawal of Indian troops, officers, police and consulate guards 
from China, Mesopotamia and Persia. It condemns the war- 
preparationfi of Great Britain in the North Western Frontier 
Province of India and in the Eastern Seas and calls upon the 
|)eople to refuse to be exploited by Great Britain in and for her 
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imperialistic wars in Asia or abroad. A boycott of the forth¬ 
coming Simon Commissiouj for en-quiry into the Government of 
India is declared. The deliberations lead to the focusing of 
attention on constitution-making and on a suitable constitution 
for free Swaraj in India.* 

The literature on the subject has been growing— of. 

1. Chitta Ranjan Das and Bhagavan- Das: Outline 
Scheme of Swaraj, Benares, 1923. 

2. Annie Besant: Commonwealth of India Bill (present¬ 
ed by Mr. Lansbury to the British i^arliament, December, 
1925). 

3. Tcj Bahadur?)apru : Indian Constitution, Madras 192(). 
1. Independent Labour Party (British) : Swarajya for 

India Bill, draft for discussion, not yet presented to Parliament, 
1927. 

5. G'. Vijiaraghavachariar ; Swaraj GonsliLution, Madras, 

1927. 

(). A. Rangaswami Iyengar : Driift Constitution of India 
Bill, Madras, 1927. 

7'. S. Srinivas Iyengar, Swaraj Constitution, Madras, 
1927. 


^ —Sarkar: Politics of Boundaries and Tendencies in International 
Relations (Calcutta, 1926) 

Independence and sovereignty are limited as a matter of eourse. 
The contract, psychological although not historical, that brings a state 
into being can create also a system of international law, arbitration and 
such other institutions of positive law. The facts of “ intervention” from 
the outside havojiow to be assimilated to the concept of sovereign terri¬ 
torial jurisdiction. 

External sovereignty is always limited and conditional. By its very 
origin, i.e., historically speaking, it is a bye-product of international 
conjuncture, ».e., conflicts between neighbours. By its very nature, i,e., 
psychologically or analytically speaking, i4 is dependent on, i.e., condi¬ 
tioned by the express or tacit approval of the neighbouring powers. 
Finally, it is limited also factually by international agreements and posi¬ 
tive bontraots (public and private) in recent years. 
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1927. Recent political thinking in Japan concerns itself 
mainly with the issues raised by the passing of Baron Kato’s 
Universal Suffrage x\ct in 1925, which entitles every male above 
25 to vote {cf. England, Third Reform Bill, 1885). No 
' ‘ general election ” has yet been held on this new, manhood 
franchise basis. But the shufflings among the old parties and 
the creation of new ones testify to the stir and turmoil in public 
mentality. Japan has to face bourgeois democracy as well as 
'more or less organised Bolshevism simultaneously, and this for 
the first time in her constitutional life. 

Three Bourgeois Parties 

1. Kenaei-kai is the Party in powdr headed by Waka- 
tsuki. 

2. Seiyii~kai Party forms the Opposition headed by Gene¬ 
ral Tanaka anjd is a little inferior to the Government Party in 
numerical strength. 

3. Seiyu-honto, headed by Tokonami, consists of 90 
mem]>ers only but is influential as deciding the strength of the 
other two parties. 

These three parties possess no separate platforms and their 
constituencies are virtually the same. The three props supporting 
the constituci5<,y, says the Asahi of Osaka, are militarism, the 
almighty dollar and the peerage. There cannot be any funda¬ 
mental difference between them. But yet the Taiwan Bank 
question leads to the fall of the Kenf,ei-kai and the establish¬ 
ment of the Tanaka-Ministry (Seiyu-kai) in April 1927. 

Split in the Labour Organisation. 

In 1925 during the early days of the universal suffrage the 
Sodomei (General Federation of Labour) develops moderate or 
reformist tendencies. A split takes place in the labour' organi¬ 
sation. 

The Hyogikai (National Council of Labour Unions), a 
small section, extremist and revolutionary, secedes from the 
Sodomei (November 1926). The leader, Fukumoto, is a 
radical Marxist. 
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Four Proletarian Parties. 

1. Chronologically speaking, the first so-called proletarian 
party is the Japan Peasants’ Party formed in October, 1925. 
It comprises both farmers and landowners, but excludes factory 
workers, and may be regarded as the extreme right of the prole¬ 
tarian parties. 

2. In December, 1925, the Sodomei establishes the Peasants’ 
and Workers’ Party, which, however, is suspected as communis¬ 
tic and is dissolved by the police. But io November, 1920, the 
Sodomei succeeds in founding a party—called the Social People’s 
Party—by eliminating radical elements of all sorts. The mem¬ 
bership comprises expert mechanics and the “ intellectuals.” 
^Professor Abe of Waseda I niversity (Tokyo) is the leader of 
this party, 

3. The extremists are at the same time organized iu the 
Peasants’ and Workers’ Party. It comprises three radical 
groups : (1) the Hyogikai, (2) iSuilze/sha (Young Men’s League), 
(3) Seiji Kenhju-kai (Labour Political Kesearch Association). 

4. Japan Labour-Agrarian Party (also established in 
November, 1926) is described as centrist by non-proletarianists. 
Kono and Miwa are the leaders.^ 


* —^In February 1928 the Tanaka Ministry (Seiyu-kai) sud¬ 
denly dissolves the Parliament. The Kokumin of Tokyo has the follow¬ 
ing to say in regard to this : — 

“ The dissolution of the Diet is not new in Japan, and the present one 
is the twelfth to be dissolved in the history of our Diet. But the present 
dissolution has much more meaning than those of the past, as it closes 
the last session of the Diet under restricted suffrage. Of course even 
without the dissolution the general election would have been held in May 
and the dissolution only brought it a few months earlier. But to have the 
first election under general manhood suffrage even a few months earlier 
is indeed very happy news. We do not think that the general manhood 
Bufirage election will bring a radical change in our political condition. 
The existing parties have all become degenerated, and are considering 
party and personal interests before the welfare of the country. The only 
waj? to remedy this situation is to bold elections under general manhood 
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1927. Afghanistan emerges in post*war Asia and in 
contemporary world politics with the marks of virility such as 

suffrage. The Government and other largo parties will do everything to 
increase their pnu-er in the Diet to be formed by the result of the com¬ 
ing election. Also proletariat parties may be planning to gain their 
footing in the J)iet, and if they are able to forget petty differences of 
ojiinion and sentimental conflicts and to come to some agreement to 
take concerted action together, they will be able to give their efforts 
towards the national welfare." 

The Tokyo AatiJn’s remarks are given below: — 

" If the policies of the great parties cannot be trusted and are against 
the interests of the public, we can vote for proletariat candidates at the 
coming election. The more proletariat members arc sent to the House 
of Representatives, the greater influence will they have in the Diet. Irf' 
one sense, the coming election is very important as an indicator of how 
rriiiuy proletariat candidates would be elected. Those who have been 
(lisappointed with the existing political parties will vote for the proletariat 
parties, and it makes the amalgamation of all proletariat parties absolute¬ 
ly necessary. 

" The present dissolution has another meaning having given the first 
opportunity to trj the election under general manhood suffrage. General 
manhood suffrage was not desired by the existing parties and because of 
the compromise reached between the political parties and the House of 
Peers, suffrage has not been extended as much as the public demands. 
The present general manhood suffrage regulations have many defects, 
but under the new regulations there are 12,500,000 voters, while under 
the restricted suffrage the voters weie only 3,500,000. Thus the new 
election regulations have marked a new epoch in the Japanese political 
and parliamentary history. If new voters who have been refused suffrage 
in the past will exercise their right properly and effectively, the Diet 
will be improved. Because of this meaning the coming election should 
be held fairly under the supervision of the public. If the result of the 
election does not bring any change in the Diet then it shows that the 
public interest in constitutional politics has been lost and the country 
will come to a political crisis.’' 

Of. 8. Uyehara: Industry and Trade of Japan, London 1927. See 
the chapters on " Democracy in Japan ’’ in Sarkor’s Poliiica of Boundanea 
(1926), and " Japan since the Earthquakes ’’ in Economic Development 
(1926). Tsuohida, Contemporary Thought of Japan and China, London, 1927, 
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characterised Japan between 1867 and 1886. The apostle of this 
Meiji (enlightenment) Epoch for the young Afghan is King 
Amanullah who ascends the throne (1919). A war with Great 
Britain, although ending in defeat for liim in the battle-fields, 
brings him, in the long run, the world-recognition of ** complete 
independence” for his people as well as the title of ” His 
Majesty ” for himself (1922). One of his most important 
early measures consists in the despatch of two diplomatic 
missions to Europe and America under General Mohammed 
Wali (1919, ’22). 

Afghan energism has been manifesting itself on all fronts 
of civic life. Secular courts of law have , been established, 
slavery has been abolished, equality of the races and 
religions before law has been declared. Female emancipa¬ 
tion also is on. Besides, schools are being started, roads 
built, mines prospected, engineering works projected, com¬ 
mercial treaties contracted, American finance invited, and the 
army reorganized. Cultural co-operation has been sought and 
obtained from Eussia, Germany, France, Italy, Turkey, and 
India. Afghans have beeiL sent to foreign countries as scholars 
and apprentices while at the same time foreign experts have been 
entrusted with jobs at home for developmental work. And 
finally, to watch with his own eyes the technical progress of the 
modern world and enjoy a bit of the ‘ ‘ modernism ” of his 
friends and allies, Amanullah starts on a European tour in the 
spring of 1928. 

Altogether, one notices the features of all “enlightened 
despots ” from Asoka to Peter, Frederick and Mutsuhito. But 
“constitutional monarchy ” or representative democracy is yet 
to come. 


Socio-Philosophical Equations. 

It has not been possible to dwell at length on the political 
philosophies of modem and contemporary Asia. But the 
logical as well as chronological links between the ideologies of 
14 
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Asia and those of Eur-America have been indicated at important 
points. 

The “curves” of life in political theory and practice as 
manifest in the modern Bast are more or less similar to those 
in the modern West. If one were to plot out these curves 
diagrainmatically one would notice that the Asian series ran 
almost parallel to the Eur-American. The “trends” of 
evolution would appear to be nearly identical in the most signifi¬ 
cant particulars and in cidenta of thought smd experience. 

The “exactnesses” of the mathematical and “ positive” 
sciences are, however, not to be expected in the human and 
moral disciplines. But certain socio-philosophical “ equations” 
may still be discovered in a comparative estimate of the East 
and the West. By placing the Asian curves in the perspective 
of the Eur-American one can establish a number of identities 
for the modern period,—although, of course, not without “buts” 
and “ifs.” 

But in any case, taking Asia as a whole one would 
come to the conclusion that the political philosophies in the 
different regions of the Orient are mainly but repetitions of 
Eur-American developments in their earlier stages. In keeping 
with the conclusions of my previous studies in world-culture 
and world-economy {The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, 
1914, Futurism of Young Asia, 192*2, Economic Development, 
1926), the present outline also establishes the following socio- 
philosophical equations; 

(1) New Asia (c 1880-1890) =* Modern Eur-America (c 
1776-1832). 

(2) Young India (c 1925-27)=Eur-America (c 1848-1875). 

In the first equation Asia comprises Turkey and Egypt, 

indicating that the entire Orient from Tokyo to Cairo was 
witnessing a transformation roughly corresponding to the 
remaking of the West during the epoch of the “ industrial 
revolution.'* 
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The second equation has special reference to India, indicat¬ 
ing that Japan and Turkey as well as China, Persia and 
Egypt, will have to be comprehended by separate, perhaps five 
different equations. There are likewise to be separate equa¬ 
tions not only for Hedjaz, Palestine, Syria and Iraq but also for 
Afghanistan which has for some time been enjoying lime-light 
as a somewliat serious and sincere youngster attempting the 
alphabet of modernism in administration, culture and economic 
life. 

In other words, although modernisation began effectively to 
influence the Asian continent at different points more or less 
simultaneously during the decade from LhsHO to 1890, the 
rate of growth for the different regions since then has been 
different. 

For instance, the distance of some 50 years that existed 
between Japan and Eur-America, say, about 1886, has been 
made up to a very considerable extent, so that for to-day the 
appropriate sociological identity would perhaps be indicated by 
the following equation : 

Japan (c 1925-27)«Eur-America {c 1905). 

That is, while India continues still to be some 50 years behind 
the modern West in constitution, industrialism, etc., and the 
allied philosophies,—the distance that existed during the decade 
1880-1890,—Japan has succeeded in catching up to ” the 
go-aheads by about a whole generation. And to that extent 
Japan to-day is ahead of contemporary India. 

Within the limitations to which all sociological equations 
as attempts at measuring magnitudes bearing on ‘ ‘ un-exact ’* 
sciences are bound to be subject, it should be e([ually possible 
to indicate, for the purposes of comparative social statistics, 
the rates of growth in the line of modernization for different 
regions of Eur-America as well. The entire West is not one 
in industrialism, democracy or the corresponding philosophies. 
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To take one instance, that of GermaBy, we should find the 
following equations :— 

(1) Germany LH48-75)=Great Britain {c 1776-1832), but 

(2) Germany (<? 1905) = Great Britain (c 1905). 

The first equation says that about 1875 Germany was tremend¬ 
ously behind Great Britain, at least, by a whole generation. 
But by 1905, i. e., in 30 years she, first, made up the distance 
and, secondly, caught up to the latter. She was indeed on the 
point of crossing the equation-limit. The war of 1914-18 
should appear philosophically to be nothing more than the 
dramatic demonstration of this disturbance of the equation. 

The chronological survey in this publication will not fail 
perhaps to furnish some hints as to what may be described 
as new types of curves, equations and “ index numbers ” for 
social science. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


INARTICULATE 

There are so many songs 1 want to sing. 

But when T try, my tongue is mute and still ; 
There are so many things I want to do, 

Brave deeds, gallant deeds, all things fine and true. 
I picture the happiness they will bring 
To others : but when I try, it all seems vain. 

There are so many ways T want to be 
That I am not; Fate seems perverse, and she 
Still mocks at me. Ah well, my dreams remain; 
And so with dreams I’ll dwell, along life’s way. 

At least I’ll think the lovely thoughts, and hear 
The songs, and hope that in another life 
I’ll sing, and do, and be, all that I feel to-day ! 


Lily S. Andbbsom 
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A study of Yeats and his poetry will remaini hopelessly 
incomplete unless something is said at some length about two 
things which in the case of Yeats at any rate ‘ are very closely 
allied :—these are (i) symbolism in literature and (2) mysti¬ 
cism considered as a literary element. 

I have already, in passing, more than once barely referred 
to these two important elements and iJropose now to deal some¬ 
what elaborately with them without any apology because a right 
interpretation of the poetry of Yeats and of the Celtic Move¬ 
ment with which he is so intimately associated, if not identi¬ 
fied, seems to me to very largely depend upon a careful study of 
symbolism and mysticism as they enter into the poetry of 
Yeats considered on its artistic side and into his mental make¬ 
up affecting his outlook on life. One or two other characteris¬ 
tics of the poet connected with the final phase of his life and 
work will also be dealt with in this concluding part of my 
study ^ of Yeats. 

SYMBOLISM 

It may be said of Yeats as has often been said of Paul 
Verlaine that “ he sang not what he sa\v with his bodily ® eyes, 
but with his soul’s ® vision and from the violin of his heart his 
poetic bow drew forth harmonies sad and delicate, such as 
awaken slumbering echoes in other wounded hearts.” And we 
may note that the ancient Gaels held poetry to be an immaterial, 

* The otiginal Paper on Yeats (read before the Poetry Society) has been amplified 
with regard to these two topics. 

* C/.'* The Two Trees’’and what is popularly ascribed to the blind religions poet 
Raftery as represented in “ Helen’s Bye." 

* Viit pp. 279>81, Calootta Review for March. 
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superseiihual form ol flame. Brigit in their mythology was 
at once the goddess (»f fire and the hearth as also of poetry. 

Yeats observes in tlie prose piece “And Fair, Fierce 
Women” (of “Celfie Twilight ”)—“One day a woman that 1 
know came fact' to face with heroic beauty, that highest beauty 
which Blake says changes least from youth to age, a beauty 
. , „ wliich has been fading out of the arts, since 

Ideal Beauty. i i i 

that decadence we call progress set voluptuous 
beauty in its place.” Again we have in “ Enchanted Woods ” 
(1902)—“ If beauty is not a gateway out of the net we were 
taken in at our birth, it will not long be beauty,” etc. 

“The Old Pensioner’s contemplations,” we learn, are “ of 
time that has transligurcd him” and he adds 


■■ And yefc the beauties that I loved 
Are in tiiy memory. 


(Italics mine.) 

In “ The Table of the Law ” we find the statement (con¬ 
nected with the teachings of the Christian mystic Joachim) 
that “ poets, painters, and musicians labour at their works, 
building them with lawless and lawful things alike, so long as 
they embody the beauty that is beyond the grave,” 

Baudelaire in the poem “ Beauty,” where she is as lovely as 
a dream in stone and inspires the poet with a lone, taciturn and 
eternal love, makes this sphinx fhat no mortal knows hold her 
throne in the h»'aven’s azure deep. His “ La Beatrice” uni- 
folds tlie sight—enough to dim the day !—in the very middle of 
an obscene troupe ol wild lascivious spirits, who began to taunt 
and jeer at him for his dolorous moods and empty songs, of “the 
proud and peerless beauty of my Queen who laughed with them 
at all my dark distress.” Jn “ Venus and the Fool ” (one of 
his Little Poems in Prose and not Flowers of Evil) even the 
motley fool exclaims that he too is made for the “ understand¬ 
ing and enjoyment of immortal Beauty.” “ The Sweetmeat 
of the Artist ” delineates the penetrating power of the close of 
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an autumnal day by its comparison with the painfully penetrat¬ 
ing powers of “ certain delicious sensations wliose vagueness does 
not prevent them from being intense, and none more keen than 
the perception of the Infinite.” Then he speaks of tlu' musical, 
picturesque, non-syllogistic thinking of solitude, silence, 
incomparable chastity of the azure and the melodious monotone 
of the surge but “ the insensibility of the sea, tJie immutability 
of the spectacle revolt me. Ah, must one eternally suffer,” 
cries out his heart, ” forever be a fugitive from Beauty?” And 
he concludes with the remark—” Tlio contemplation of Beauty 
is a duel where the artist screams with Terror before being 
vanquished.” 

This bold combination (d deathless beauty with things 
considered generally by men and women as not (juite lavvful is 
met w'ith specially in (loethe some of wdiose writings pro¬ 
duced, we know, a heah'd controviu'sy. Bet me just refer h(*ro to 
troethe’s well-known ” Confessions of a Fair 8oul ” in Book VI 
of his “ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship ” (l79;3-9()) about 
which Georg Braudes rightly says, “ the spirit of the novel 
teaches that the road to freedom is through the gateway of 
beauty.” 

Even Herder was misled to ” set Ins own humanity ba.se3d 
on morality up against Goethe’s based on beauty.” 

Goethe was provoked to write to Schiller—“And in this 
way, the old, half true, Philistine hurdy-gurdy melody buzzes 
without ceasing, to the tune that art shall recognise the moral 
law and subordinate itself to it. It has always done the first 
and must do so. * * * * * 

If it did the second, it were lost, and it were better to hang a 
millstone about its neck and drown it than to let it slowlv 
give up the ghost as the outcome of acquie-scence in this ' 


* Blake’a philosophy kept him, Yeats tells ns, " more simply a poet than auy poet of 
his time, for itr made him cootent to express every beautiful feoiiug that came luto his hand 
without troubling about its utility or chaining it to any utility.” (Page ISt of " Ideas of 
Good and Evil ”), It is interesting to note how Bergson (in his Laughter, lOlU} while 
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utilitarian platitude.” Natalie is Goethe’s concrete embodiment 
of the beautiful soul and Mr. G. H. Lewes very appropriately 
observes that in (hese Confessions “ the effect of religious con¬ 
victions on life is subtly delineated in the gradual encroachment 
and final predominance of mysticism on the mind of one who 
seemed every way so well fitted for the world.” 

In his essay on The Philosophy of Shelley's Poetry (1900) 
Yeats shows how Shelley identifies Beauty, Love and Liberty 
and then all these with Divine Order, for, the spirit of beauty 
is equivalent to the spirit of nature which rules over every 
human heart and how according to Shelley opposition to Beauty 
results in fear, hatred, fraud, tyranny, decay and death. 
“Intellectual Beauty,” Yeats observes, “has not only” 
(according to Shelley) “ the happy dead to do her will, but 
ministering spirits who correspond to the Devas of the East, 
and the Elemental Spirits of mediaeval Europe, and the Sidhe 
of ancient Ireland * * .” In the essay on “William Blake 

and his Illustrations ” (1897) Yeats distinguishes “ the beauty 
of mere voluptuous softness” from “the beauty proper for 
sublime art,” and adds that we must learn to separate the 
divine and eternal part of living things from their satanic and 
“infected ” part which “can only be donje by desiring always 
beauty, the one mask through which can be seen the unveiled 
eyes of eternity.” 

Yeats too held about this time of his latest development that 
“ Beauty^ is from the antithetical self, and a woman can scarce 
but hate it, for not only does it demand a painful daily service, 
but it calls for the denial or the dissolutions of the self.” * 

defining the object of art incidentally refers to Shelley the artiut whose passion for Love 
and Beanty makes him the least utilitarian as contrasted with Wordsworth the moral 
tfiacber whose emphasis is on duty and who makes action (as opposed to dream, 
passion, emotion) alone favourable to human evolution. 

’ Cf. Autobiographies, etc., 448. 

* W, B. Nichols in his PrometheuB in Ptccadilly (1927) gives us a fine passage of 
poetry in the Sermon et the Fountain (Sec. XVIT of Part IV entitled “ The Trumpet of 
Beauty ”) showing the function of Beauty in cleansing life (to the sting of which it is a 
coei le%0— heauty of which the essence is peace, 
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It is curious to note how like the Pre-Raphaelite Rossetti, 
who employed a religious mood in the service of sensuous 
beauty, this new aesthetic movement combined ideal beauty 
with sensuous music suggestive of vagabond emotions of an 
inspired singer which are at once sensual yet mystic and full of 
a religious tone. The Bohemian Verlaine, a worshipper of 
Bacchus-Venus, was essentially the musical impressionist of his 
day in his Romances (1874) which appeal by their exquisitely 
suij<jestive yet clmwe blend of sensations and moods. 

As a reaction against Realism and t’arnassian ^ technique 
with its cold, clear-cut statement, this new movement allied 
to the spirit of English Pre-Raphaolitism used, by preference; 
haunting music and shadowy images to suggest magic and 
mystery. Though at first semowhat of an exotic growth 
(Greek, Belgian and American) more in .‘iffmity with the 
English than the Ercnch poetic spirit, its special contnbution 
to French pncticA ('of the symbolists) was haunting 
melody' {r.g., in Verlaine’s iiomanecs sans Paroles, 18'»4). 
The movement began to take shape about 1870 and continued 
to develop up to 1885 when it was m its nourishing condition. 
Verlaine was acc(q)ted as its poetic representative and Mallarmd 
as its hnv-giver. Historically the followers of Verlaine were 
called by the critics of the day D('cadents which really they 
tended to become after 1S81 and wliieli Verlaine too was ready 
to admit. Mallarme’s followers were strictly speaking the 
Symbolists—a name given specially by the Greek admirer of 
Verlaine, Jean Moreas (born 1850), who settled in Paris after 
1872 and began to publish bis verses in the Reviews of the 
Latin Quarter. 

N'^erlaine enunciated for the group their poetic creed or 
formula and they all cultivated or practised 
Imagination. what was kuown as the new Art PoMique. 

Ostensively they proposed to revolutionise 

* Vide Yeats's “ the Autumn ot the Body ” (1898). 

♦ According to Yeats “ the purposes of rhythm is to prolong the moment of contem¬ 
plation which is th© one moment of creation.to keep us in that state of perhaps real 

trance in which the nund liberated from the pressure of the will is unfolded in symbols.” 

-XO 
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both the art d? poetic composition and the standard of critical 
canons by creating an atmosphere of free and unhampered 
scope for the development of the poet’s individuality ^ in 
its artistic assertion of the rights of the imagination. “The 
immediate result of Baudelaire’s work (the change produced 
in literature after the publication in 1857 of Flowers of Evil) 
was,” says Sturm, “ the Decadent School in French literature. 
Then the influence spread across the Channel, and the English 
aisthetes arose to preach the gospel of imagination to the unima¬ 
ginative.” When both Decadence and pure jestheticism 
reached “the nadir of oblivion, ” Symbolism, a greater move¬ 
ment than either, was in the ascendant ” promising to be the 
literature of the future. Symbolist writers “ find their defence 
in the writings of the mystics and their doctrines are at the 

root of every religion.”.“ The famous Eliphas Levi, like 

all the mystics who came before and after him, from Basilides 
the Gnostic and Blake the English visionary taught that the 
poet and dreamer are the mediums of the Divine Word.” 

The symbolists developed the ideas of Baudelaire as apostles 
of a new faith seeking for support for their creed the aid of the 
mystics and of the doctrines of Gnostics, Kabbalists and the 
Magi. With Blake“ about 1788-fiO “ the Poetic genius was 

‘ Cj. Martin Hoarne’s words (in “ Unicorn from the Stars ”) :—“ Why did you 
send the priest to awako me” (t.e. from hia trance) ? ‘‘ My soul is my own and my 

mind is my own. I will send them to where I like. You have no authority over my 
tbooghts." "Imagination,” says Yeats, " has some way of lighting on the truth that reason 
has not '* (page 72 of " Ideas of Good and Evil ’ ) and again " compared with the classical 
imagination the Celtic imagination is indeed the infinite contrasted witli the finite ’’ (Ibid, 
page 210). Yeats here follows Blake who holds that reason cteated ugliness and all other 
evils (o/. " Book of Urizen”). Fide also " Ideas of Good and Evil,” page 133 (too long 
to qnote). 

This, we know, is a well-known trait of both the Romantic School of German 
Philosophy and all the Romantic poets of the nineteenth century in England or on the 
Continent. Mystics too have always demanded this as their privilege. Giillparzer in hia 
aphorisms says—" An open Art-sense knows no kinds (of art or poetry) : but only indlvi- 
daals.” 

• Teata devoted 4 years of very close study along with Ellis to the interpretation of 
Blake's Prophetic Boohs (ahont 1889) for which cide "Autobiographies, etc." pp. 190-200 
and " Ideas of Good and Evil William Blake and the Imagination” (1897). 
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the first principle” and as an 18th century authority of the 
English Symbolists he put down their creed in the following 
shape— 

“ The world of imagination is the world of Eternity.This 

world of imaginatum is infinite and eternal, whereas the world 
of generation or vegetation is finite and temporal. There exist ini 
that eternal world the permanent realities of everything which 
we see reflected in this vegdabh* glass of nature.” His Isaiah 
asserts in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (1790), that his 
senses discovered the infinite in everything” and w^e further 
learn that if the doors of per'’''ptiou were cleansed everything 
w'onld appear to man as it is, infinite.”' 

According to such doctrines th('. world of sense perception 
is the world of illusion and not of roaUty as the Vedantist holds 
too. “Colour, and sound and perfume and ail material and 
sensible things are but the symbols and far-off reflections of the 
things that are alone real. Reality is hidden away from us by 
the five senses and the gates of death ; and Reason, the blind 
and laborious servant of the physical brain, deludes us into 
believing that wt can know anything of truth through the 
medium of the senses. It is through the imagination alone 
that man can obtain spiritual revelation, for imagination is the 
one window in the prison-house of the flesh through which the 
soul can see the proud images of eternity.”’ 

The extreme section of artists demands that the imagination 
should have a chartered libertine’s freedom to roam in the 
realm of chimeras, for pleasure never is at home. “ Imagina¬ 
tion is associated entirely with the element of novelty in things, 


* C/. Bandelkire'B “ TLe Voyage 

*' One morning we set forth with thoughts aflame. 
Or heart o’erladen with desire or shame ; 

And cradle, to the song of serge and and breeze, 
Onr own infinity on the finite seas.*' 

* Stndy of Ohailes Baudelaire by F. £. Sturm. 
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winch means, in the Iiteiar> domain, with the ’ expansive eager¬ 
ness of a man tof^et his own uniqueness uttered.” Schiller in his 
aesthetic essays to some extent favours this idea wliich later on 
marked the (ierman die Oenie-zeit (tlie spirit and age of the 
original genius). Madame de Stael is credited with the idea, 
pervading all her works, of presenting the conflict between the 
obstacles and fetters of conventional life and tin* expan si veries.s 
of naive, primitiv(', passionate nature. /Ksthct(‘s swore by the 
name of Tcmp(*rament ’ or tempcMamental urge and tendency 
to which limits cannot Ix' assigned by any liard-and-fast rule or 
conventional code, he it a rule or code even of morality. The 
Ego mustiiave free scope ot self-expression, and as Boehme 
the mystic holds, it is everywhere encompassed by “multiplicity, 
abysmal, infinite and unfathomable and unsearchable.” That 
alone is creative which is dynamic and emancipation ot tem¬ 
perament IS a condition precedent to vitality and growth. T^herc 
is the perpetual renascemeo of wonder, possibility of variety 
and manifold diflVrenccs, born out of the unfatliomable depths 
of the unconscious.“ All this is intimately connected with 
the entire romantic movement in Gcu-man philosophy wdiicli 
Professor Santayana condemns as too egotistic.'^ The literature 
of German romanticism was practically the literature showing 
the general development of the new idea of an expansive, free, 
unhistorical (i.e., original), detached, romantic Ego which is 
its own light and which follows nature (and not code or rule) 
and is at war with reality, caring more for reverie than for 
action (influen’ed as it was by Rousseau and Winckelmann). 

’ Cf. “ Poetic imagination alone can guide us beyond the limits of experience. One 
thing only is certain : that mau feels the need of supplementing reality by an ideal world 
of his own creation, and ihia creative work brings into play tha loftiest and noblest func¬ 
tions of the intelligence.” {TroE Aliolba’a Idealistic Reaction ayainst Sctence, p. 14 .) 

* Vide " Psychology of the Unconscious," by C. G. Jung. 

* Following Fichte, Shelley makes the active Ego the centre of the universe even in 
bis comparatively immature Revolt of Islam (of. VII, stanzas XXX to XXXI) and 
Schelling’s idea that " Nature is visible spirit : spirit is invisible Nature ” was transmuted 
by Novalis into a spiritual formula, cir,, " Ego is equal to Non-Bgo, the highest T U H r im 
of .»U geience and art.” To Novalis. SchelUng and Schleiermacher ** the world is indeed 
tlHktu i«K«o(gituou8nM . 
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The Ego stood opposed to Goethe’s culture ideal and Lessing’s 
enlightenment of which history is the record and also his 
purc-mind"' ideal and cunie into conltict with Nicolai, 
Engel, Grave and Schiitz. Goethe made this Ego submit to 
natural evolution and he was the champion of a free personality 
that seeks abundant, full, varied, cver-expansive and all- 
embracing life (c/. Wahrheit-und Dichlung), (Jerman romanti¬ 
cism as distinguished from tliat of Erance represents longing, 
aspiration, and so produces no definite figure as by a plastic art 
and lias no definite form but tries to capture infinity in a mood 
—sometimes represented by ch.iracteristic expressions of a 
symbolic type as in Novalis’ Ihh jlnirer or in simply a mystic 
word or the image of the strange and solitary woods. Each 
mood, again, has a corresponding psychological backip'ound or 
condition (which is, in its turn, a manifoslalion of a 60ul), 
Herder is coiisidcred to be the originator of this new romantic 
spirit of ‘‘ purposelc8snc!i}< ” as the characteristic of the romantic 
genius wiiich, he held, must be intuitive. 

It IS tliis spirit winch essentially incpiri's Blake's “ Songs 
of Innocimcc,” Golendgc’s devout awe assoeiat»'*(l with cliildhood, 
Wordsworth’s semi-Platonic apotheosis of cliildhood from 
which the autlior of the Biograpkia Litcrnrin shrinks back a 
little, Hugo’s adoration of the cliild and })ossibly tiic Carlylean 
natural supernatiiralisin. This new spirit aceentuaued the clash 
and conflict betweim extriuncly eccentric and erratic artists 
condemned straight away as Bohemians and Decadents and 
staid, sober, over-cautious, decorous, ri'sirained and perhaps 
a little too coiwentional critics equally condemned as Phili.stines. 

Like the word “ romantic ” which in the last quarter of 
the 18th century stood in the eyes of critics of 
the pseudo-classic school for .somt'thing that 
runs to excess or into the exaggerated and extravagant, something 
fantastic, grotesque—and even bi/arroj^or like the word “erotic” 

* Cf. eT«n tbe attitude of Professor Babbit iu his discussion of “ The Terms Classic and 
Bomftotio ” (pages 10-11 of Boitiseau and Bomantictsm). 
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which, psycho-analysis complains, managed in the last decade of 
the 19th century to unfortunately assume an unsavoury mean¬ 
ing—being almost ^‘made synonymous with lust, abnormality, 
excess and every unpleasant feature in regard to sex matters ”— 
the word decadent too during the first quarter of the present 
century has been misleading critics and Headers alike of the 
literature of symbolism proper. “ It was employed,” we arc 
told, “as a contemptuous epithet against the apostles of aesthe¬ 
ticism about 1880, and subsequently, l)y the old-fashioned real¬ 
ists and the conservative art-critics.” What use is made of it 
by Max Nordau is a matter of common knowledge to-day. In the 
(‘yes of socialism, not to speak of comiriunism or bolshevism, all 
aristocrats and even the upjier middle c1a,ss are “decadents” and 
Tolstoy in his “ What is Art ?” has his fling at the art apprecia¬ 
ted and idolised by the upper ten. In his condemnation of 
what l^olstoy calls “the counterfeits of art ” Wagner’s operas 
and “ decadent ” poets come in for more than their legitimate 
share of the author’s witty criticisms and sarcasm. There is 
some risk in the Tolstoian attitudes of his enthusiastic disciples 
of a very popular folk-song being placed on par with a Beethoven 
Sonata! 

In speaking specifically of the French decadent school of 
poetry it is Paul Verlaine whom the critics have almost 
unanimously kept in view and by decadents they mean more or 
less a class of poets who “ lead us down a hot-house whose 
atmosphere, large, sensuous and forced blossoms render sickly 
and oppressive.” Mr. F. P. Sturm says in “Charles Baudelaire— 
a Study ”—“ Baudelaire is decadence ; his art (which is the ex¬ 
pression of his decadence) is not a mere literary affectation, a 
mask of sorrow to be thrown aside when the curtain falls, but 
the voice of an imagination plunged into the contemplation of 
all the perverse and fallen loveliness of the world ; that finds 
beauty most beautiful at the moment of its passing away, and 
regrets its perishing with a so poignant grief that it must needs 
follow it even into the narrow grave where those “dark 
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comrades, the worms, without ears, without eyes,” whisper 
their secrets of terror and tell of yet another pang— 

“ For that old body without soul and a 
Corpse among corpses.”*** 

“An art like this,” he continues, “rooted in a so tortured 
perception of thtJ beauty and ugliness of a world where the spirit 
is mingled indistinguisijahly witli the flesh, almost inevitably 
concerns itself with material things, with all the subtle raptures 
tlic soul feels, not by abstract contemplation, for that would 
mean content, but through the gateway of the senses’ ; the lust 
of the flesh, the delight of the eye : Sound, colour, odour, form : 
to him these are not the symbols that lead the soul towards the 
infinite—they are the soul ; tiiey are the infinite.” But unlike 
those later writers who have been called realists, he apprehends, 
to borrow a phrase from Pater, “all these finer conditions 
wherein material things rise to that subtlety of operation which 
constitutes them spiritual, when* only the finer nerve and the 
keener touch can^ follow.” . Baudelaire's “ The 

' Cf. the Decadent’s ultia-gcnsufjiisneas au<i nltra-tirtifieiality and Blake’s idea of 
Kature being Satan's will. (Vide also lus ” Israel delivered from Egypt,” Oxford edition, 
p. 12S.) 

^ Cf. Verlaine’s " My Familiar Dream ” and '* The Effect of Night.” Vf also 
Baudelaire's typical piece, “ The Voyage," which illustrates a curious combination of a 
romantic quest of a fancied h,aven of joyous repose for the weaned and worn-out voyageia 
in life’s sea (like Shelley in his Euganean Hills poem) with intense unsatisfied yearning 
and a nameless desire that goads man on till disiiluBioninrnt follows producing despair and 
pessimism. " The pageant of the lolling world ” the weary pageant of immortal 
■in "—is made to unfold itself before our disillusioned gaze. Wo oic, after all, " poor 
seekers after lands that flee 1 ’’ " dreaming the paradise of our owni desires ’’ and 

*' The lights that on the violet sea pouied down. 

The BUDS that set behind some far-off town, 

Lit in OUT hearts the unquiet wish to fly 
Deep iu the glimmering distance of the sky." 

But, alas, *‘ go where we will, the slayer goes there too 1 ’’ 

Even then— 

" Our hearts are full of light and will not fail." 

*' The fire within the h<art so burns up 
That we would wander Hell and Heaven through, 

Deep in the unknown seeking something new." 
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Flowers of Evil ” are poems “ not only original in themselves 
but have been the eause of originality in others ; they are the 
root of modern Freneh literature and much of the best English 
literature ; tliey are the origin of that new method in poetry 
that gave Mallarnio and Verlaine to France ; Yeats and some 

others to England.’' . “ Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads 

were but wan derivatives from Baudelaire.” 

Now, what Baudelaire did for French literature (or rather 
poetry) Aubrey Beardsley, who also created a little panic among 
art-critics, did for art—” the perfecting of symbols to shadow 
fortli intellectual sin, tlie tearing away of the docent veil of 
forgetfulness that hides our own corruption from our eyes.” 
” Every Philistine in France,” we learn, ” joined in the cry 
against a poet {i.e., Baudelaire) who dared to mind his 
readers that the grave, awaits even the rich,” for Baudelaire 
coeld never ” resist an easy path into tlie world oi macabre^ 
visions.” 

About 1894 when Yeats, back again in London, lived in 
close touch with Symons he too was tormented by anxiety due 
to the way in which he and his associates ” were despised yet 
envied.” He describes in his Autobiograpkies lum the Philis^ 
tines ba.'kcd by the jiopular press of tlie day, so full of unction, 
formed a regular conspiracy against his plan of a Review and 
Magazine (” The Savoy ”) to he edited by Syraofis with illus¬ 
trations by Aubrey Beardsley. But these men were then 
” suspect ” and were supposed to prosper actually upon iniquity ! 
The set consisted then of Yeats, Symons, Max Beerbohm, 
Bernard Shaw, E. Dowsori, L. Johnson, Oh. Conder, Oh. 
Shannon, Havelock Ellis, S. Image and Joseph Conrad. Yeats 
formulated his reply to the objectors thus—” Like Science, 
Literature now' demands the right of exploration of all that 
passes before the mind’s eye and merely because it passes.” ® 


‘ C/. '* The Corpse ” in his Flowers of Eva. 

« In the chapter on '* Some Psycho-analysis ao(f Literary Criticism " (Ch. XIII) we 
resd*>" Psycho-analysis will put in a new light the old literary cuntroversies between 
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The opponent’s retort was something to the following 
purpose : — 

“ Why explore the forbidden and why do so (unlike Ibsen 
with a high moral purpose) gaily, if not ostentatiously, out of 
sheer joy in mischief or delight in that unrestrained play of the 
mind? Donne, for example, was metaphysical without being 
like Shelley unhuman and hysterical.” 

Yeats did not carry matter to the extreme like Baudelaire 
or Verlaine. He therefore admitted that he detected in his own 
early work already abandoned, as in that of many writers of his 
generation, ” a slight sentimental sensuality ” which is dis¬ 
agreeable and does not exist in Donne but, he explained, Donne 
being freely permitted to say whatever he pleased had not to 
linger or pretend to linger between spirit and sense.” Here we 
have a sort of enunciation of Yiaits’s literary creed. 

In 1881 appeared, in French, idiort biographical studies of 
brief Historical notable personalities with brilliant critical 

Survey. estimates under tJie title of ” Les Pontes 

Maudits ^ ” issued by Paul Verlaine and also ” Les Hommes 
d’Aujourd’hui ” containing twenty-seven short biographies. Ani 
announcement regarding these brief critical biographies occurs 
in Verlaine’s original edition of ” Los Mdmoires d’uii Veuf ” 
of 188G. The satirical new.spaper Lutece, publislied by a new 
generation of authors who attacked as antiquated those whoni 


realism and idealism, between classicism and romanticism..,. We prefer % book that tells 
of repTesbions such as we have experienced. . The great love fell by the young man 
who does not fit into tlie social order, for writers like Whitman. Ibsen, Nietzsche, Shaw 

and others, is because these writers approve an individualism that he seeks to cultivate. 

Baudelaire loved Poe because in him he saw another dreamer out of accord with reality, a 
victim of drink and diugs, a eufFerer at the hanJb of women, an artist loving beauty and 
I refusing to be a reformer. . The French decadents found affinities with ancient authors, 
! specially the Boman poets of the Silver Age, Petronius and Apnleius. Oscar Wilde, 
^Dowsou, and Arthur Symons in our literature belong to the group who found themselves in 
harmony with the French decadents.” 

Dowson’s poem ' Oynara ” is frankly sexual in which the “ decadent ” shows how bis 
sexual repression finds an outlet. (Fids Freud's ” Three Contributions to ihe Theory of 
Sex.”) 

^ Bimband, Corbiere and Jammes specially deserve the name. 

X6 
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the year 1870 divided from the rising young writers, marked 
the dawn of Symbolism and the approaching entry of the 
“ Decadents.” 

The 1884 edition of the “ Poets Accursed” contained notices 
of Corbi^re, Bimbaud and Mallarm6 to which became added (for 
the 2nd edition of 1888) those of Marcelinie Deabordes-Valmore 
(” a virgin dropped into a house of debauch”), Villiers-de- 
LTsle Adam, and ” Pauvre Lilian ” (i.e., Paul Verlaine). 

Verlaine’s prose essays were sent to the editor-in-chief of 
Lutece (Leo Tr4zenek) which made him acquainted with the 
publisher Ldon Vanier who brought these out as ” LesPodtes 
Maudits ”—wlio are practically the same as Les Vilains Dons- 
hommes ” of Victor Cochiiiat's satirical article on the Parnas¬ 
sians who assembled at Bicard’s salon, in 1871. 

Most of the poets belonging to the group referred to in this 
series of literary biographies were extravagantly wild lyrists 
afflicted with strange visions whose chief poetic merit consisted 
in their command over melodious rhythm.‘ To this feature of 
the new school of poetic art may even be attributed in part the 
renascence in the artistic poetry of Belgium where Baudelaire’s 
method was continued by Bodenbach, Ciiiraud and Oilkin and 
where Verliaercn was powerfully affected by Wagner. Another 
Belgian poei, Albert Mockei (IBIiG—), makes use in his verse 
of rhythmic notations and describes ” The (lirl ” as ” all 
music, in the music of her movements l)athed ” and in his 
” Song of Bunning Water ” makes the w'ater say— 

" Breezes, trills of songbirds warbling with a breast th.nt wells. 

All that lives and makes the forest ring retells 
The melody I murmur to my tall reed grasses, 

Airy music that its spirit glasses.” 

Chief among these new poets were Gerard de Nerval (1808- 
65), Arthur Bimbaud (1854-91), Villiers de L’Isle Adam 

» In his essay on " The Symbolism of Poetry ” (1900) Yeats elaborates his distine- 
tion between what be calls “ energetic ” rhythms (the invention of the will)- and 
*' organic ” rhythms (the embodiment of the imagination, “ which only wishes to gaze 
upon some reality, some beauty."), 
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(1838-89), Stephanie Mallai’m6 (1842-92) and Paul Verlaine 
(1844-96). 

These were more or less followed with admiration by Albert 
G-iraud, Iwan Gilkin, Maurice Maeterlinck, Emile Verhaeren, 
Georges Rodenbach (in Belgium), the Greek Jean Moreas, the 
Americanj-French Stuart Mervill and Francis Viele-Griffin, and 
(in France proper) Jules Laforgue, Gustave Kahn and Henri de 
Eegaier. Laforgue like Rimliaud is a decadent-ultra-symbolist 
and Kahn more a theoretician than a poet (after the fashion of 
Mallarm6). 

The organs of the Symbolists in France were La Remis- 
sance, La Plume and Mercure de France and 
Characteristics. the main lesuH acliievcd was a change in 
versification (and extensive use of vers litre) 
advocated particularly by Kahn in Le Sijmboliste (another 
organ) of the new poetical movement). Kahn like Yeats is rich in 
rhythmical elements and in th»^ “ embroidery ” of dreams. 

Ill the estimate of Regnier (whose verses were first publish¬ 
ed in 1885 in Lutece and whom Mallarmo well-nigh fascinated) 
the characteristics of Symbolism are imaginative splendour, 
use of emblems of glory and regret, rich imagery, suggestive 
vagueness, ench.-intment of dreams, mystery of ^ the ideal, 
high-flown love, infinite melancholy^ and an environment of 
secret correspondences of things. 

Prof. Irving Babbit makes fun of some of the qualities men¬ 
tioned above, in his strong sarcastic language, connecting them 
with Rousseauistic ultra-romanticism and ascribing them to the 
“ dodging of moral responsibility ” by the poete maudit.^ Criticr 
less adverse have, however, to admit that singularity was 
affected by the Symbolists to such an extent as to justify a revolt 
in men accustomed to classical ideals. Individualism carried to 

C/. Verlaine's “ Twilight of Mystic Evening,” 

^ C/. Baudelaire's ” Balcony''in E/otoeri of Evil, and the very spirit of Verlaine's 

*'Formes Satnraiens” (1866) espeoially of poems like ‘‘Eugene CarriAre,” *'Vow’* ami 
“ To a Woman.” 

Vid« ” Bonsseau and Bomanticism, " Oh. IX. 
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excess and freed from all restraint leads to "the will to be 
oneself to the verge of mental ' insulation/^ This attitude of 
mental insulation seems to have grown upon Yeats in spite of 
his extraordinarily wide sympathies and the extensive range of 
his interests, as we have ^ noticed even in his latest volume of 
poems entitled "The Tower” (1928). Poetic self-expression 
under such a condition loses universal validity and appeal, 
reducing itself to mere triumph of the arbitrary and perilously 
running the risk of a surrender to tJie tyranny of a lUGod which 
may, on occasions, be, after all, a fugitive experience, however 
{esthetic in character it may be. Belief in the correspondence 
between the sensible world and the spiritual world, based on 
elusive affinity of subtle feeling and indefinable sensations wiith 
the ever-shifting face of the external world, is also carried too far 
and poetic self-revelation regulated, and even sometimes induced 
and actuated, by such a faith necessarily becomes with the 
majority of uninitiated poetry readers something unconvincing 
as an artistic creed or formula. The result of such an art prin¬ 
ciple appears to be well expressed in the Introductory Essay to 
" A Century of French Poets ” where the writer says—"And 
where the enthronement of fnood and the exclusive pursuit of 
the sub-conscious and the ineffable, the deliberate instability 
of structure, measure and rhythm, the raising into a system of 
those discrete occasional effects which poets before this time had 
drawn from the casual and secret memories of words enhancing 
their own value—wherever these things have been as tyrannous 
in practice as in precept, they have produced as yet nothing 
full, nothing whole, nor majestic, nor even faultless ; little 

* C/. Verlaine a theory of the Inipassibles which proscribes to poets of the new school 
the isolation of the ivory tower shutting out the clamours of the crowd as much as the activi¬ 
ties of citizens and statesmen as too violent and obscene. “The priest of the beautiful 
has the blue sky for altar and lufinity for temple,'' for “ dream must not take part in 
action ’’ and all vulgar efforts of democratic modern society must leave the poet-artist 
unmoved in his artistic abstraction as il he is a veritable home of art (reminding us of 
Keatsian estlietic self-sufficiency and presenting by way of contrast the counterpart 
of Wordsworth's moral monasticiam at Bydal Mount). 

• Vide Calcutta Review (page 367) of June, 1928. 
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enough that by virtue of a subtler kind atones for the want of 
order and light.” 

Yeats, as we have already seen, though once intimately 
connected with this new literary movement, did not succumb to 
its influence. He is one of the group of those w^ho, while shar¬ 
ing with the eccentric wild talents in the French literary world 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century whatever was 
fascinating, full of w'onder and delicately suggestive in French 
symbolism, at the same time preserved sufficient artistic 
independence, originality and personality to be able to utilise 
the rich potency of this new agency ” for rendering certain 
half-tones of sentiment, a day-dream of tenderness, a diffused 
nostalgia, desires^ without a name and •sorrows older thanthey.” 

But like Yeats, N^erlainc too was a poet of supreme 
moments of inspiration, of impressions and tlie latter’s absinthe 
habit reminds ns of Yeats and the hashhh he took with some 


followers of the 18th century mystic Saint-Martin® (cide Auto¬ 
biographies, Book TV, Cli. XX). N'erlaine’s poem ” Charleroi ” 
(in Paysages Beiges) is a representative piece recording his 
exquisite feeling of mystery. E’oetry with Verlaine Avas too 
much of a decorative art as it was with Yeats too when his sole 
concern was, as he tells us, with ” embroideries ” to which I 


have already referred.^ N’crlaine was never a true mystic like 
Yeats—nay, he was rather an Epicurean with just a touch of 
the mystic in him who like Blake best succeeded when giving 


expression to fugitive emotional flashes appropriate to the poetic 
art in terms of the painter’s art and lost sight of ethical distinc¬ 
tions in the intense beauty of erotic dreams. And though of 
imagination all compact he, like Shelley, was an eternal child 
never troubled, in Coppde’s language, by the dread that the 
butterfly of desire so intensely pursued might crumble to dust 
under his very fingers ! 

Jaygopal Banerjee 


’ *' Id the intensity of ecstasy desire becomes wisdom without ceasing to be desire ” 

(" Ideas of Good and Evil,” p. 66). 

* "A Century of French Poets," p. 63. 

Cf. “ The Cutting of an Agate," pp. 87-90 (Essay called Discoceries, 1906). 

* Vide Calcutta Review of March (page 888) and May (page 147}< 
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BABY’S WORLD 

Little baby, darling mine 
Whither thy mind’s glad swift design? 
W'hat do those shining eyes define 
In this new world? 

Do the stars have speech with thee 
And the little clouds so high and free 
Does the rainbow’s ecstasy 
Caress th} smile? 

()h the wonder-world of thy baby mind 
Has visions that I cannot find 
My care-worn eyes are often blind 
But thou canst see ! 

Ts it realms of kings of sound 
Where strange sweet sights abound, 
And from tlic magic ground 
Is new delight? 

Reason can own elastic laws, 

And Fact can hide her many Haws, 

If (fod show Truth for wild applause 
To Baby’s world! 


Mildred Evans 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE BURDWAN 
DISTRICT TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


Dear Comrades, 

The call to preside over your deliberations was a call from 
comrades of the same profession and I had to obey. The choice 
is yours and if the person on whom your choice has fallen is found 
unequal to the task, the blame should also rest on you. For after 
all, there are piusons in the educationa! ranks wlio are more 
seasoned veterans, certainly many wlio are safer. 1 am still 
youngish : a fighter—and in this hoaiy country of philosophic 
tolerance and comfortable inertiii, such small virtues as person 
rf my antecedents might be supposed to possess are often at a 
discount. 

And yet, brothers, T may claim with honesty that throughout 
my career, both in and outsidi' the charmed pale of (Tovernment 
service, 1 have steadfastly tried consciously to hold the banner 
aloft, to stand up for the dignity of our cloth, to justify the in¬ 
tegrity and nobility of the ti'acher’s xocation. It is as a sacred 
trust we must hold it—the lure of in-efcrment, the temptation of 
riches, the waving of flags and the shouting of the multitude are 
not for us. Suffering is the badge of our tribe ; infinite patience 
and forbearance are demanded of us. We arc \owed to comparative 
poverty and obscurity. And yet we are the real builders of the 
nation that lives in the cottages and swarms out into the busy, 
bustling cities. We build up well-knit, sinewy bodies; we 
hammer and beat souls into shapi^; in the jdav-fields of onr 
schools are the future soldiers of the jieoplo formed : in oitr debat¬ 
ing unions orators and statesmen pass through their first appren- 
liceships; in our libraries the future scholars and researchers 
inspire the first lessons of disinterested pursuit of truth. It is we 
who instil into budding minds the sap of sacrifice and inject into 
the nerves and the ganglia the burning iodine of patriotism. The 
creation of the efficient tyorker, the breeding of ^the right type of 
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citizen is our task. There is the continued drudge of the 
mechanical teaching ; there is the sweat of preparing and finish¬ 
ing up for public examinations ; official red-tape and the over- 
zealous inspector with his rule-of-thumb advice and peremptory 
orders have to be countered and shunted ; the money-compensa¬ 
tion is often very sliadowy and the wages are more often than not 
starvation wages—and tht‘ school-room is often dingy and damp 
and over-crowded and the mixed (Committees of management 
often are more of a nuisance than a help; in the villages there are 
the petty factions, in the towns there are the bigger cliques; 
public sympathy and appreciation is often a broken reed to lean 
upon—in the beginning and in the middle and in the end, there 
IS an atmosphere of enervation, of atrophy, of narrow minds, of 
prevarications and evasions. T am of the soil and know about it 
iil. And yet I have not lost faith and T am sure you have not 
lost faith in the mission of the teacher; for after all, ideas rule 
civilisations and men who create id(‘as and men who sow them 
broadcast, the creators of idi'as and the purveyors of them, consti¬ 
tute a group that will abide and help nations and cultures forward 
through dark days of depression. 

You and T belong to such a group and so long as in the mass 
we hold on to our ideals and hand down to posterity the ti’aditions 
and sanctities of the past and the fi’esliness and urge of the pre¬ 
sent, we shall never go under. Th.at teachers in Bengal are not 
going under but coming up is evidenc.ed by the growing organi¬ 
sations of teachers of all grades all the country over. 

Your organisation has now fairly established itself; it is 
already a power for good ; its suggestions are finding acceptance; 
its journal is being widely read; its meetings and resolutions are 
receiving wide publicity in tlu' ])ress. You have begun well and 
as soon as your district organisations are so perfected that every 
teacher falls into line and registers himself in your books as "a 
member and begins to take an active interest in the organisation, 
the all-Bengal organisation is bound to be a pivotal institution 
on which Directors and Inspectors and even Ministers of Educa¬ 
tion will have increasingly to depend for lead in all constructive 
reform. 
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Reform is badly wanted in the educational sphere, as much 
m tlie top as in the bottom. The secondary schools are. the feeders 
of ouj- colh'ges and professional institutions and the way they are 
neglected is a sad coninu'nlary on the priggish inefficiency that 
rules the educational roost in this country. More is spent on 
inspection work than on the schools themselves : and the super¬ 
visors in the districts are ordered about hv super-supervisors 
in thf' metropolis, many ol whom are aliens to the tongue 
and aliens to the* soil, who understand precious little of the 
country’s eullure and soeio-eeonomies. Tlu*, spectacle is not 
rare, (wcii in those days, when a Director of Public Tiistriiction 
runs amok and ialKs of aholishnig nnnd-culturo and concentrat¬ 
ing ('XcIusiAely on building up of fil)ic and iinisch' as if tlie 
problem of eduealion ^^as tlu' prfd.b'p. of the’ gMimasium merely. 
There an* educational officers (aliens again who would force a 
knowledge' of 1 be king’s Fiiiglisli down our tliroats by esoteric 
proeessc's and talk glibly ol tbe iiK'fficient l('acbing English 
;n the s(*hools liy my eountrymen. 1 have myself learnt some 
little Fnglish an<l taught it to higher gradi's ol students in many 
of the lug eentn's ot eollegiaie edueation iii Bengal ; 1 have 
Iravi'lh'd a hit outside' and taken the measure of other jirovinces ; 
1 ha\e hae! oerasum to tackle' some' lumlishmeii themselve's he;rc 
and there and 1 make hold te) say that on the average Bengal has 
done; and is doing (juite' well in this matter of tlie acepiireniemt of 
the Knglish tongue'. 1 don't say matters are* not capable oi im- 
])rovemeut hut much water has run down heetli the' Thames and 
the flanges since- Bnglish Kducation was im])Oscd on this e^ountry 
se'.vemty ye-ar ago and neiv/ the times are- ripe- for a widt-r and sane-r 
outloe)k as to the* vvheile range of the the-ory and practice of 
l^ducatioii. 

The time- has come wdien we should boldly assewt that the 
old sAsteun has beceune tinu'-worii and rusty and must be replaced 
by a new. Language and Literature have to be properly taught 
and learnt—but they should not dominate the wdiolc theory and 
practice. All our teaching in every grade must be, if tbe nation 
IS to live and grow and assert itself in fruitful thought and 
activity, through the mother tongue far as possible and more 
stress should be laid on the teaching of the vernacnlar than on the 
17. 
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teaching of English. In tlio days to come, high-grade English 
will be required only by the politician, the diplomat, the advanced 
student of Science and Letters but for the rank and file, a bread- 
■winning education system has to be devised where mind and 
muscle, intellect and sense-organs will co-operate to ])roducp more 
crops from the soil, to dig out more minerals from the depths of 
Earth, to spin and weave more cotton and silk, to tan more 
leather, to make more soaps and matches, to work at the forge 
and tlie furnace. The controversy to-day is no longer betM'een 
the occidentalist and tJu' orientalist—the choice' is no longer 
between Sanskrit and Arabic on one side and lllnglish on the 
other. The controversy is between mere literacy and literary 
training on the one hand and practical Science and technical 
efficiency on the other. So the whole basis of Education has to 
be reshuffled and I'nlarged—and a scientific and industrial bias 
given to it. 

Every citv school must have provision for somi' elementary 
teaching of mechanics, hydraulics and ('Icctricitv and the under¬ 
standing and comprehension of macliinerv; and in village 
centres, special facilities must be opened ii}) for [iractical farm¬ 
ing, dairying and various forms of regional cottage industry. 

Physical training must he made evi'rywhere eompnlsory; 
and music and drawing lessons should be fwovided for wlierevcr 
possible. And elementary lessons in ei\ics sliould supplement 
these features. 

This means sjiending a lot of more money botli on teachers 
and on equipment and this money has got to he found by pooling 
the resources of both the Slate and tlu' ])eople and by retrench¬ 
ment of wasteful and unnecessary (‘xpenditure in the Police, 
Engineering and other Dopartnu'nts, 

And as an apex to this movement for better schools, the 
country should press for real and advanced Poly-iechnic 
Institutes situated close to big industrial centres where skilled 
leaders of industry should he trained u]). 

Brothers, you may have understood by now that I am no 
believer in the cult of no machinery. We are living in an age of 
machine-civilisation and we cannot shunt ourselves away from 
the world’s currents of progress, We must beat the Westerner 
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lit his own game or else be swamped out of existence or contented 
to live as mere serfs and bondsmen. The machine is after all not 
our God : man makes the machine and should be its master and 
not its slave. This will be possible when there will be thousands 
ot skilled machine-men, men who will hold the key-jjositions 
ill all manufactures and industries and as sucli be admitted to 
co-partnership and equality with the capitalist. A time is coming 
when even more copious and continuous streams of western 
capital will flow into this country, tlie country-sides Avill be 
dotted with factories blowing out giant pulls of smoke and work¬ 
ing at Ingh pressure with electricil\ and steam. Should we then 
be mere suppliers of clerks and coolies to these new organisations 
or siiould we be able to say to them • “ You are here; you are 
welcomt'; for you may siqiply tl - v.ijui.d but u'c shall supply tlic 
skilled brains and the trained hands and thus have practical con¬ 
trol over you? ” And how, I ask you, dear frimuls, is ' tudi a 
consiimmation to be brought nearer unless by a radical, revolu- 
iionar\ change of tlui theory and })r<ictice, of Education? 

I request you with all the emphasis 1 can eommand to 
educate public opinion iii tlie rural areas with regard to such 
matters and to make the pojuilarisation of this idea an outstand¬ 
ing plank of your propaganda, so far as tiu'. central organisation 
is concerned. 

You understand well enough tliat the programme I have 
sketched in brief will never he ])uslied through exei'pt by a strong 
nuiioniil gornnmeni under u ngilinil diniocralic vote. And this 
brings me to tlie next point of my discourse, viz., the relation 
between Education and Politics. Some of you may feel that I am 
treading rather perilous ground hut you will pardon me if I take 
courage in both hands and present for your criticism certain 
thoughts that are uppermost in my own mind. 

Comrades, Education and Politics can never be divorced, for 
the simple reason that Education is the art of makimj men and 
Politics tlie art of ruTmg men. Those who arrogate the ride have 
ev'er in the world’s history sought to enforce the moulds and 
patterns along which men should be ijiade. In our own country 
also, educational needs have been subordinated to the exigencies 
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of ndmiiUKlrativo necessity and the Tlniversities and schools func- 
tioniji{^ under tlieni liave sought to train u}) a race of men fitted 
more lor inecl);mical and suhordiiiate work in tlie political inacliine 
than for original and civative work deniaiiding [lusli and initiative. 
Tlioi'(“ was a stage when the imitation Euro^iean, tiie Kaln FrrhKjee 
.driittcd ahout on the country’s highways and bye-ways in bor¬ 
rowed feathers, tlie mind, a iabiiln rasa cram-full of ill-assorted 


western idtais and tlu' garli, a lit exprc'ssion and ridlection ot that 
ahnormal mind TIk' genius of the Kact’ has, howe\er, trinmplied 
over this degeneration ; hut \et we are a long way oil tlu' 
conijilete recovery of our lacial and cultural self. 'TIk' educational 
{'iTorl of the country must consciously he hent towards this sujiremo 
cultural I’l'coyery and this can never he done h\ sxyc'anng allegi¬ 
ance to a ne\y jiohtical idi'ology. We haye long enough rt'joiced 
’ll singing to the strains oi the Jiritish National Anth(mi and taken 
l>iide in saluting the. I'nion .lack, tin* mighty Hag ol a mighty 
l]mpjre oyer whicli tin; Sun nexer sets! Let us k'arn and teach 
our hoxs to sing the Baiuh' Mala ram anthem with lull-chested 
pride and il xv(‘ must jn'rl'orce salute tlii' Ihiion -lack, let us imng 
uj) our national tii-color flag in proud equalil} alongside and give 
our '.wn Hag the tirsi salute. Let us not hetray the sanctit} of 
our [irotession Iw pri'aching false and luassed hatred of the alien 
and by making him responsible for all tlu' ills to yviiieh xve are 
heirs; hut let iis also have the courage nevi'r to IxMid loyv before 
the tyranny ol unashaim'd brute force and to teach false history, 
lalsc plulosopliy and dyxarfed jiatrietisiii to our hoys, forsooth that 
yvay pelf and titles and might crowd on us! 

In the broad country to-day, there are txvo clearly marked 
political parties—the party of the alien Government backed up 
as much by bullets and bayonets as by the acquiescence, honest or 
dishonest, as it may be, of numbers of our countrymen in high 
places and loyv—and tlie peoph^'s party vvhicli finds organised 
and massed (‘xprossion in the Indian National Congress and 
auxiliary Bodies and yvliieh has before it a high-soaring ideal of 
freedom and heliiiid it mueh store of sacrifice and suffering and 
activity and almost untold resej‘\es of mass-energy. The party 
to which I belong is yvell-knoyym hut I have come to you here as 
an educationist, pure and simple, and I would ask you for the 
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present to stand aloof from active political entanglements, to 
organise your I'esources, to edneate public opinion al)()ut educa¬ 
tion and social work, to bide yoiij- tune, to critically watch movc- 
jnents and to be ready lor the .supreme call wh('n it docs come, as 
come it will and rather sooner than later. J^r the present, your 
held is clearly chalked out lor }ou. You have' to rlrill and organise 
your students for piir])oseriil social service uork—the service of 
the diseased and af’l]icti‘(l, tiu' bringing of ndief to the famislied 
and the star\ing, the spread (d eienu'ntarv education—of the 
ihrce R’s among the, teeming masses. You have to organise and 
agitate for better wagi's for yoursehi's, for })rovi(l('nt fund facili¬ 
ties, for ])roteetion against unjustiiicd dismissals, for better re- 
Tiresentation on education Bofiics Itoiii I he RniversiU Si'iiate 

i V 

down to your School (knnmittees. ^'ou have to make \our Schools 
iJie seed-plots oJ hfe-giving sc'rxice and lile-cn^atiiig ho}ie And if 
after doing all tins you lia\e time left for ('\tra political .vork in 
your areas through tlu' local Sidf-di vernment Ikuhes or rmon 
Jh)ards or ('oiigri'ss ('ommittees, 1 wish you (lodspeed and ask 
you to ])ush forward. For ActiviU is the soul of I'h'eedom— 
ectisity based on right knowledge and Iiaiaiessed to Yrutli. It is 
through such activity that tlii' national soul will rediscover it¬ 
self! iMay you Ik*, organs of siudi disinterestiHl tireless s(‘i‘\ice— 
may you wairk while it is Day, for tlu' Kiglit coineth wdierein no 
man may work ! Bande Mularam ! 


Nuipkndua (hiAM)i{\ Danrh.ii 
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The Glories of Magedha — Prof. J. N. Samaddnr, P&tna, Us. 8. 

T]ie fact tliai withm the sh(jrt period of two years Professor Samad- 
dar’s leanieii work, The Oloucs of Magadha, has undergone a second 
edition, proves Us excellence. In its present shape it has been thoroughly 
revised, enlarged and brought up to date, while the addition of 26 plates, 
some of whii h are published for the first time, add very much to its value 
and utilitj. IndiH’d, those who possess the first edition cannot be without 
the present one, winch, tlmugh speaking of the glories of Magadha, really 
gives us a graphic and valuable piefure of the cult are of ancient India. 
The fact that the work has been proilueed while the author was severely ill 
shows his enthu-iasm for scholarship, ami we wish him .i long canwr of 
usefulness so tliat. he may bring out some more excellent works of this type, 

S. 


Manimeklialai in its Historical Setting —Hao llahadur R Krishna- 
svami Aiyang.'ir, M A , Pli I), (t'al.), Professor of Indian History and 
Archieology, Madras University.—Demy pp. xxxv + 235—published by 
Measi's. IjUzuc & Co.. London. 

llao Bahadur Dr. S. ivrishn.isvami Aiyangar is too well known m the 
field of Indian History and Archteology to require any further introduc¬ 
tion. His receui volume has but adiled to the obligation under which the 
world of scholars had remained to him. The Maiumekhalai is one 
of the great Tamil cdassical poems and is closely related to I ho Kangam 
works, which hold so prominent a place m the classical Tamil literature. 
The learned doctor has given us a running translation of the work, together 
with a number of introductory chapters in which he has discussed the 
nature of the poem, its historical character, the historical conclusions to be 
drawn therefrom, and a suiiimury of the information which the work fur¬ 
nishes on the philosophical systems of Houthern India at the time of 
the composition of the poem 

Without going into details, we may say with greot confidence 
that the edition of theManimckhalai as well as the critical introduction dis¬ 
cussing the various philosophical systems as described by .the great pre¬ 
ceptor of the heroine will be of grea value to Indologists working in 
diverse fields. The information supplied by the poem on the Vaidika 
systems will go to help scholars in finding out the identity of the earliest 
VrttikSra on the MimSibsa as well us the personality of Bodhayana, 
Similarly, the data furnished by the XlX-XXXth chapters will prove 
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invaluable in clearing the mystery about thel ife and real teachings of 
Dinnaga, the Buddhist logician. The importance of the Mapimekhalai 
data has been recognised by so eminent a scholar as Dr, Jacobi, and his 
criticisms embodied in the volume arc worth noticing. Dr. Aiyangar’s 
replies thereto also find place in (he same volume, and though no final 
conclusion can bo dravvn at present, they are very able and 

pointed and show his remarkable acumen and insight into details. 
The larly history of fndian philosophical schools, both Brahmaujc 
and non-Brahmanic, is yet to be written and for that wo 

arc to glean facia from triiditim in the absence of recorded history. 
What IS true of the Mimainsa or the Vedanta is true of Buddhism, and 
the ]\J.iriimckalai offers mueli malorial for the reconstruction of the history 
of Buddhism prior to the rise of IMahayfiua and ihc. later '.chooh. 

As regards the, historical data, no one ■■ u deny the importance of 

those furnished by the book and they have been critically noticed by Dr. 

Aiyangiir ITis views on the (.'hoia interregnum before the Pallava 
supremacy a( Kahchi and the interpretation of (lurjara, are interesting 
For all this ])r Aiyangar deserves our b( "t congratulatirms. 

A History of India (Part I, Hindu India) —by ('. Bmiivasachuri, 
IM.A. Professor of History, Pachuiyappa’s (College, ifadnis, and M. S. 
Bameswami Aiyangar, M A., Professor of History and Economics. 
Maharaja’s College, Vi/innagram, with an iulioduction by Dr. P. K, 
Mookevjee, l\r A , PPi.S., Ph.D., of the Lucknow lonversity.—Demy, 
pp 2G0—published by Srinivasa \'aradachari, IVfadr.i'^. 

Within the narrow compass of nearly 2.")0 pages, the two learned 
authors present a coraprohen''ive sketch of Hindu India. The special 
feature of the book is that due attention has been paid to the history 
of Southern India, and we have at the end of each period short chapters 
giving brief accounts of institutional and cultural history of particular 
regions or dynasties. Thus, wo have seetion.s dealing with Vedic 
religion and culture, a picture of life described in the Jataka stories, a 
summary of the Maurya administration a short account of the political 
system of the states in the extreme south, and, towards the close of the 
book, on account of early Dravidian religion together with the teaching of 
the great South Indian religious reformers like Sankara and Bamanuja. 
The authors pretend to have very little originality to their credit, but they 
have embodied the results of the most up to-date research in the field of 
political or social History. The language is good and (he printing and get- 
up of the book is commendable. We have no hesitation in recommending 
the book to college students, especially those appearing for the Inter¬ 
mediate or the B.A., Examination. 


N. 0. B. 
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The Late Babu Syamactiaran rrANC.uiJ. 

Wc mourn to-day the death of a distinguished scholar, 
great educationist and versatile writer, Babu Syamacharan 
Ganguli, who passed away oni the ‘23rd of Tune, 1928, at the 
ripe old age of 90. Born on the itti of Jume, 1838, Babu 
Byamacharani took his B.A. degree from the Presidency College 
in 181)0, and Bengal will remember him as one of the earliest 
and most brilUiUit graduates of the Calcutta University. Being 
of a shy, retiring disposition, he was averse to everything 
connected with Law Courts and preferred to enter the poorly 
piid Provincial (then called Subordinate) Educational Service 
in January, 1862. He held the following appointments in 
succession: Head Masterships of the Maldah, Arrah and Chapra 
Zila Schools ; Lectureship (no Indian used to be called a 
Professor then) in Philosopliy, Logic and English in the 
Sanskrit College; Head Mastership of the Uttarpara Government 
School and ultimately Principalship of the Uttarpara College on 
its e.dablishment. After more than thirty-four years of “long 
and valuable service to the State,’’ coupled with ability of a 
very high order, he retired on pension in 1897. His work as a 
teacher and educationist was highly appreciated by such famous 
persons as 8. W. Fallon, (h d. Jackson, Bhoodeb Mookerji and 
Mr. Oldham, the then senior Member of the Board of Revenue, 
who aptly described him as the “ Arnold of Bengal.” 

In spite of his frail health, he contributed, while in service, 
six articles to the Calcutta Review, the lirst and most important 
of which was “ Bengali, Spoken and Written,” which, in the 
opinion of Sir Roper Lethbridge, was “ one of the best and most 
original essays ” that had “ ever been published in the Review.” 
The articles he contributed to the periodicals covered a remark¬ 
able’ variety of subjects, as the titles of a few of them will 
show:—The Direct Method of Teaching Foreign Languages, 
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Devanagari as the Common Script for India, Bomanization of 
All Indian Writing, The International Phonetic Script, 
Esperanto iwrsus English Internationalized, Beforra of Fighting 
in Courts of Law, the Partition of Bengal, Self-Determination 
and India’s Future Political Status, Steps towards Beduction 
of Armaments, Steps towards a World Federation, the Teuto¬ 
nic, Latin and Slavonic Baces of Popular Ethnology, and India’s 
two Great gifts to the World. A selection of his writings 
has been published in book form by Messrs. Luzac & Co., under 
the title ‘'Essays and Ch'iticisms.” His mental activity and 
balanced opinion even in his decaying years, his 
“clarity and vigour of thought,” the “purity and perfec¬ 
tion of his English style” -vvcic* remarkable traits at 
which eminent savants such as C. Pj C’owell, Alfred Croft and 
George Grierson were held spell-bound. 

A polytheist early in life, he soon came to believe in one 
God, To him a First Cause, i.c., a cause which is uncaused, 
was conceivable. The Universe or Kosmos, which consists of all 
piieiiomena plus the Power at their back, is, according to him, 
identical with the all-pervading conception of God. He con¬ 
demned the natural tendency in the human mind to exalt 
consciousness and deprecate matter. A man of very strict 
moral principles, with a sense of justice extraordinarily develop¬ 
ed, a close follower of the excellent Hindu ideal of ‘'Plain living 
and high thinking,” his life will go down to posterity as an ideal 
to be striven for by teachers and students alike. 

He has left a modest Trust Fund for help to the needy of 
his native village Garalgacha, in the Hooghly, district, and in 
1921 he made over to this University Government Promissory 
Notes of the face value of Bs. 3,000 for creation of an endow¬ 
ment for the award of two annual money prizes. 

He leaves behind two sons, four grandsons and three grand¬ 
daughters, with whom the deepest sympathy will be felt in 

their great bereavement. 

« * * 


18 
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Dr, Taraknath Das. 

Dr. Taraknath Das, A.M., Ph.D., who is a regular contri¬ 
butor to our Review has sent from Venice a communication on 
the very important subject of exchange of Professors and 
research students between the Calcutta University and such 
German Universities as are eager and willing to foster cultural 
relations between Germany and India. He quotes from the 
London Times of 21st April, 1928, the following interesting 
educational advertisement:— 

“ Research Scholarships tenable at the following German 
Universities : Prankfort, Hamburg, Munich, Morburg, Heidel¬ 
berg, will be available for the year 1928-29. Each student will 
receive free maintenance (or an equivalent allowance) and free 
tuition. Candidates should be male graduates of an English 
University and should send their applications to the Board 
(“ Anglo-Cterman Academic Board) through the Vice-Chancellor 
of their University or through the Head of their College, 
Applications must include a statement of the research work the 
candidate proposes to undertake and the Lbiiversity he would 
prefer.** 

Dr. Das proposes that .steps should be taken towards the 
formation of an Tndo-German Academic Board like this Anglo- 
German one and refers to several serious discussions he had the 
opportunity of holding during his recent visit to and stay in 
Germany with a number of German Professors and educational 
authorities on the possibility and desirability of Indo-German 
cultural co-operation. He concludes with an appeal to the 
Calcutta University autliorities—especially those entrusted with 
the responsibility of Post-Graduate studies—for taking the 
initiative in a matter of such vital importance and we strongly 
endorse his opinion that all educationists should be deeply 
interested in the prospect of such an educational enterprise. 
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Eesults op University Examinations. 

Preliminary Scientific M.B.— 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 200, of whom 120 passed, 07 failed, 1 was expelled and 

3 were absent. 

First M.B.— 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 196, of whom 93 passed, 97 failed, one was expelled and 
5 were absent. 

Second M.B .— 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 233, of whom 139 passed, 94 failed, none were expelled and 
none were absent. 

Third M,B — 

The number of candidates registered for the Third M.B. 
Examination was 20, of whom 0 passed, 11 failed, 2 were absent 
and 1 passed in Hygiene only. 

Final M.B .— 

The number of candidates registered for Part I (New) of 
the Examination was 05, of whom 32 passed, 30 failed, none 
were expelled and 3 were absent. 

The number of candidates registered for Part I (Old) of the 
Examination was 2, of whom none passed, 2 failed. 

The number of candidates registered for Part II (New) of 
the Examination was 195, of whom 137 passed, 153 failed, 

4 were absent and 1 was expelled. Of the unsuccessful candi¬ 
dates, 19 passed in Hygiene^ and 17 ini Medical Jurisprudence. 

The number of candidates registered for Part II (Old) of tbe 
Examination was 1, who failed but passed in Hygiene. 
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The number of candidates registered for Final M.B. (New 
Regulations) Examination was 219, of whom 63 passed, 153 
failed, 2 were absent, and 1 was expelled. Of the successful 
candidates, 1 obtained Honours in Midwifery and 2 were 
declared to be eligible for admission to the Honours Examination 
in Midwifery. 

Of the successful candidates at the Final M.B. Examination 
(New Regulations), 14 failed in Pathology at the Second M.B. 
Examination and 1 failed in Forensic Medicine at the Third 
M.B. Examination, and they are, therefore, declared not to 
have passed the Pinal M.B. Examination completely. 

B.Sc.-— 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 1,258, 1,191 of whom actually appeared, of whom 589 were 
successful, 50 were absent, 8 were expelled and 594 failed. Of the 
successful candidates, 481 were placed on the Pass List and 108 
on the Honours List. Of the candidates in the Honours List, 
16 were placed in the First Class, and 92 in the Second. Of the 
candidates in the Pass List, 106 passed with Distinction ; the 
percentage of pass is 49. 

Matriculation .— 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
wasl5,508, of whom 94 were absent and 28 were expelled ; of the 
remaining 15,388 candidates, 10,386 passed, of whom 5,258 
were placed in First Division, 4,369 in the Second, 730 in the 
Third Division and 29 passed in one subject only, the percen¬ 
tage of pass being 67’4. 
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RURAL BENGAL IN THE SEVENTIES 

Man is essentially a gregarious creature ; he finds the 
fullest scope for his faculties in close association, with his 
fellows. The City-States of Hellas were formed by a process 
which the Greeks styled iSi/necism, “adding house to house.“ 
No love has ever been lost between townsmen and country fok. 
The ancient Romans called dwellers outside their walls Pagani 
(from Pagiis, a village), and the early Christians used “pagan” 
as a synonym for heathen because the new religion made rela¬ 
tively slow progress among dull-witted rustics. Calcutta exem¬ 
plifies the movement which converts a group of villages into a 
city ; its nucleus was three hamlets on the eastern bank of the 
Hughli. In 1742 the Council ordered a trench to be cut on the 
Settlement’s vulnerable side, in order to protect it against the 
Maratha hordes which were raiding Bengal. The “ Maratha 
Ditch’ ’ was never completed, but fifty years ago its course could 
still be traced in parts of Circular Road. There is a flavour of 
contempt in the sobriquet “Ditcher/’ which clings to citizens 
of Calcutta and they retaliated by referring to provincial 
Bengal as the “ Mofussil ” (a corruption, of the Arabic Mfsal, 
denoting the interior of a country as distinguished from the seat 
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of its government, Sadr, vulgarly Sudder ”), In January 
1871, I became a Mofussil'ite,*’ on being transferred to the 
headquarters of a district on the Northern bank of the Padma, 
which is the main stream of the Ganges, although it lacks 
the sanctity attaching to the Hughli, a minor branch of the 
mighty river. 

Fifty-seven years ago, all superior appointments were 
reserved by Act of Parliament for British subjects who had stood 
highest in a competitive exaiftination held annually in London, 
After being trained for an Indian career, they were called on to 
enter into a “Covenant” with the Secretary of State, which 
forbade them to engage in private trade. Very few Indians 
could afford the cost of the journey to England, and in 1871 only 
one had gained a footing in the Covenanted Civil Service. His 
fellow-countrymen who stood outside its jealously guarded pale 
could reach no higher posts than those of Deputy Magistrate or 
Subordinate Judge. But Indians performed the routine duties 
in every office with marked efficiency, and rumour had it that a 
humble clerk was “the power behind the throne” occupied by 
many a highly-placed Civilian. It was only natural that edu¬ 
cated Indians should view the European monopoly of office with 
displeasure. Their feelings were timidly voiced by the verna¬ 
cular press, and found vent at meetings of the Dharma Sabhas, 
or Religious Assemblies, which took place in every large town. 
Thirteen years later the simmering discontent was brought to a 
head by the Lieutenant Governor’s ill-judged attempt to limit the 
right of trial by jury. It gave birth to the Congress Movement, 
to which Indians stand indebted for every political privilege 
they now enjoy. 

I found Bengal studded with “Civil Stations,” each governed 
by Covenanted Civilians. Of these the District Magistrate and the 
Sessions Judge ranked as Bara Sahebs ; beneath them was th(‘ 
Joint Magistrate, whose functions were mainly judicial, and the 
covenanted hierarchy was completed by the Assistant Magistrate, 
styled Ghota Saheh, who learned his business under the Bara 
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Saheh*s eye. In the early seventies a good many superior 
appointments were held by men who had entered the service by 
nomination and been very imperfectly trained for their duties at 
the East India Company’s College. Many “ Haileybury Men 
were inclined to despise com petition-wallahs, but on the whole 
they treated us very well. Some of them were notoriously 
incompetent, but the great majority displayed the sterling quali¬ 
ties of the British middle class. European officials in other 
departments were lumped together as “ uncovenanted,” and 
the jealousy aroused by our superior status was expressed by 
such epithets as ” White Brahmin.” All the other officials of 
ray first station were in this category. There w'as a Civil 
Surgeon who attended ” Clazetted Officers ” gratis: and a 
Superintendent of Police, who owed allegiance to his own 
Department until Sir George Campbell (Lieut.-Governor, 1871- 
4) brought him under the District Magistrate's thumb. The 
Department of Public Works was represented by a District 
Engineer, but the roads for which he was responsible had lapsed 
into a ‘ parlous ’ state. Lord William Bentinck (Governor- 
General, 1838-lffi) was nicknamed ” William the Kimkeror,” 
owing to his insistence in ordering roads to be metalled with 
Kankar, or calcarean limestones : but forty years later his Grand 
Trunk Road, linking Calcutta with Upper India, was quite use¬ 
less in the rainy season, and his successors failed to realise that 
a country’s civilisation may be measured by the state of the- 
roads. Sir George Campbell must have taken this dictum to 
heart. He made local authorities responsible for the upkeep of 
their roads and provided funds for the purpose by levying a 
cess ad hoc on landed proprietors. 

The latter used to pay formal calls on leading Europeans 
when they visited a Civil Station, and feasted us royally on 
occasions of ceremony. Here, however, social intercourse 
between the races ended. That they had once been on friendly 
terms was proved by the Public Libraries which were to be 
found at most Civil Stations. 
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But the Mutiny of 1857 was recent history in the seven¬ 
ties : and it left bitter memories which kept Europeans and 
Indians apart. Our daily routine was much the same every¬ 
where. We rose at 0 or 7 a.m. according to the season, and 
generally bad a good gallop on the racecourse. Then we 
cooled our limbs in the Station Swiming Bath, whither our 
servants had preceded us with a change of clothes. T recollect 
a funny incident occurring at this rendezvous. Practical joking 
has happily gone out of fashion, but in the seventies it was 
considered capital sport—by the joker. While we were disport¬ 
ing ourselves in the water one morning, a colleague of mine 
pointed to his bearer, who was standing at the edge of the bath, 
and whispered: *‘Just see what a shock he’ll get.” Then, 
creeping stealthily behind the old man, he pushed him into deep 
water. This cruel trick evoked loud laughter which rose 
to shrieks, when the victim spluttered out on emerging, *‘I’ve 
got master’s watch in my pocket 1” 

Our evenings were generally spent in promenading the 
Bund, an embankment which protected the town from inunda¬ 
tion, while ancient dance music was rendered by the Station 
Band, under the direction of an ex-rnutincer. This dreary 
form of recreation was varied by an occasional croquet-party— 
lawn tennis was not imported until 1874—which enabled bache¬ 
lors to enjoy the society of the fair sex. In those days flying 
visits to England were unheard of, and the journey to Darjiling 
involved a trek by palanquin through the fever-haunted Terai. 
At my first station no fewer than six European ladies were 
content or compelled to share their husbands’sufferings in the 
hot weather and rainy seasons. 

The non-official community consisted of Europeans engag- 
ed in producing indigo and raw silk. Most of the ** Indigo 
Concerns were owned by wealthy British firms whose policy it 
was to acquire an interest inffand in order to force their ryots 
to deliver the raw material at prices which were far below the 
cost of producing it. During the Impeachment of Warren 
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Hastings, Thomas Erskine sought to excuse his high-handed 
action by admitting that an Indian Dominion had been won 
by the Knavery and strength of Civilisation,” vSuch was un¬ 
doubtedly the case with Bengal Indigo—prior to the famous riots 
of 1863. They were started by the disclosures of a European 
missionary named Long, whose pamphlet entitled Nil Darpan, 
“Mirror of Indigo,” incited the ryots to rise against their 
oppressors. A Commission, headed by the future Sir Ashley 
Edom, upheld Mr, Long’s indictment, and means were taken to 
check the worst abuses. To pL.cc the manufacture of indigo 
on a sound economic basis was quite impossible. Easteni 
Bengal lias a natural monopoly of the production of jute, which 
is yearly exported to the tune of -£54,0U0,000. Things are far 
otherwise with indigo and raw silk. Both indu.stries have been 
killed by the competition of more favoured countrie.s and the 
discovery of artificial substitutes. In the early seventies, how¬ 
ever, few signs of the approaching catastrophe had made their 
appearance. The European planters were a cheery set, much 
given to hospitality and sport. The Race Meetings which 
enlivened Christmas ami New Year at most Civil Station.^ 
owed everything to their patronage. 

After spending two unhappy years as a Chota Pahch, I 
received charge of a sub-division situated in the heart of an 
Indigo District. My social intercourse with the Planters 
left little to be desired; but as an oflScial I was sorely 
handicapped by the lack of advice and support from my 
superiors. With the Indian community my relations w'ere 
uniformly cordial. Realising that the proper function of a 
government is to make people happy, I took the lead in 
celebrating Queen Victoria’s Birthday by feasting the rich 
and feeding the poor. With the aid of an Indian Committee 
I started annual fairs, to which many thousands flocked from 
far and wide. Bengalis have marked dramatic gifts and 
their language lends itself to poetic expression. I afforded 
scope to this hidden talent hy building a temporary theatre. 
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in which vernacular plays and operas were rendered by an 
amateur company. The dullness of life in the country is 
responsible for the litigation and the faction-fighting to 
which Bengalis are addicted. My attempts to relieve it were 
seconded by Hindus and Moslems alike. In those peaceful 
days there was no sign of the “ theological hatred,” which 
politics has brought in its train ; and the aggressive puritan- 
ism preached by Wahabi missionaries met with scant 
response. 

Early in 1874 the failure of the Monsoon brought a 
shortage in the food Crops of Western Bengal. The Behar 
Famine which supervened was vigorously -tackled by Sir 
Kichard Temple. He imported mountains of rice into the 
distressed region, segregated the diseased and helpless in 
concentration-camps, and strengthened the Behar cadres at 
die expense of Bengal. 

I was transferred on famine duty to the Gaya District, 
where I came under the sway of a Magistrate Collector 
belonging 1o a type which has long been extinguished. 
Owing to his tyranny and caprice he was commonly known 
as “ Sweet Pea,” a nickname suggested by the first letter 
of hifc patronymic. He placed me in charge of a vast collec¬ 
tion of huts mainly tenanted by lepers, whose tortured bodies 
displayed every species of deformity. Happily for myself 
I was not doomed to live in this inferno. The task of feeding 
the poor wretches devolved on a Eurasian Deputy Magistrate, 
who contr«acted leprosy. It used to be said of the pre-war 
English that they “dearly loved a big .butcher’s bill,” i,e., 
they measured a victory by the list of killed and wounded. 
Sir Richard Temple knew that the same principle applied to 
linanciial operations. He poured out money like water; every 
ryot who owned a bullock-cart had the time of his life, and 
orders came by wire to double transport charges which were 
already exorbitant. Subsequent enquiries have proved that 
the distress in Behar had been grossly overestimated, and 
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that fifty per cent, of the 12,000,000 spent on relief went 
into the wrong pockets. 

On returning to my Bengal sub-division, I found the 
cultivators battling with an inundation from two tributaries 
of the Ganges which was submerging their autumn rice. 
Thousands were raising mud embankments while thousands 
more busied themselves in harvesting the threatened crop. 
Their efforts came too late. In a day or two the whole 
country became a lake, from which the villages stood out 
as islands raised on the ddbris left by past generations. 
I had no difficulty in persuading the ryots to deal syste¬ 
matically with a recurrent danger. They worked with a 
will to protect their crops during the ensuing cold season, 
which is always a slack time in agriculture. When in 
Soptember, 1875, the rivers again rose in Hood they wer^ kept 
within due bounds by neatly turfed embankments. Never shall 
I forget the thrill of joy I felt on riding along these stout pro¬ 
tective w'orks. On one side 1 saw a torrent of swirling water, 
while on the other, far below, a wide expanse of grain was 
ripening in perfect safety. But the Department of I’ublic 
Works did not approve of any amateurish tampering with the 
Delta’s drainage. 1 was told by telegram that an hydraulic 
engineer had been placed on special duty to report on my em¬ 
bankments. T’hrcc days later there arrived from the Punjab a 
thin, sad-looking person, named Ijong, whom 1 piloted over the 
new embankments on the north of my subdivision. We became 
great friends, and our evening talk wandered far from profes¬ 
sional topics. After telling me with a sigh that he had lately 
lost a dearly-loved wife, he went on, “ One morning a week 
ago my old bearer came to me and said, * Baheb, I had a curious 
dream last night. The Mem-Saheb appeared to me and whis¬ 
pered “ Shadu, tell your master that he’s going to be sent to 
Bengal and that he’ll meet me there,” ’ Now I had not the 
remotest idea of any such transfer : but within a couple of hours 
I got a wire ordering me to report myself to the D. P. W. 
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Secretariat in Calcutta, and here I am. So the first part of 
Shadu’s dream has come true. I wonder what the rest of it 
means ‘? ” After exchanging futile conjectures we made plans 
for a journey southwards, but at the last moment I got news of 
a threatened riot in the opposite direction. We, therefore, 
parted company and Mr. Long set out alone for the camp that 
had been pitched for us. Next day I heard to my grief that he 
had succumbed to an attack of cholera. 

In 1877 Madras experienced famine on a far greater scale 
than anything I had seen in Behar. T wrote, offering my 
services to H. E. the Governor, with whose family mine was 
connected. In a week’s time I was transferred on famine duty 
to the Southern Presidency and did not return to my dear old 
Province until the end of 1881. 


Francis H. SKRiNii 
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II 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 

As education in India is to a considerable extent modelled 
on the English system and as there is still a very strong ten¬ 
dency to do the same in new foundations, it seems desirable to 
make the next step^ in this discussion a consideration of what 
has been done in England m the wa} of providing vo(;ational 
training. But, the survey must be critical. The indu.strial 
supremacy of England is not due in any degree to her existing 
educational system. It was noi. until 187U that Elementary 
Education was made compulsory. Most of tlie Technical 
Schools, and organised systems of Technical instruction now 
existing were instituted nearly a generation later than that, and 
have still to he tried out in practice. In the meantime indus¬ 
trial ])rospenty is sustained by the same causes that gave it 
birth in the early 19th century when there was no general 
education, teclmical or otherwise. It is not within the scope of 
this article to investigate tho.se causes at any length. The most 
iiiiportaiit of them were an abundant supply of cheap fuel, a 
favourable geographical position, and the enterprising character 
of her people. 

All this IS not to disparage education of course. All 
Western nations are now convinced that their industries depend 
for their continued prosperity oni a sound educational system, 
and all are endeavouring to meet the need. But the Indian 
organizer should take care to avoid the fallacy that Western 
prosperity is a result of Western Education, which is thus 
proved to be a very good system and one to be closely imitated. 
The great modern technical schools, and their great endow- 
nients arc a result of industrial success ; not its cause. 

Soe June number, Calcutta Beview. 

2 
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We have already drawn attention to the young coach- 
builder of 1828. This was about the time of the first railway. 
Tlie steam locomotive is perhaps the machine of all most worthy 
to he regarded as the symbol of the mechanical age. In it tlic 
people of Europe lirst beheld power come out from the work¬ 
shops and go forth to every corner of the world conquering and 
to conquer. The popular imagination has thus come to look 
upon George Stephenson as the typical and model engineer. 
As a matter of fact he did not invent the steam engine, the 
locomotive, nor the railway. His contribution Avas, energy, 
vision and the sustained resolution required to make the thing a 
success, in a word—character. 

The life of Stephenson is well known. He was the son of 
a fireman, or as an Indian might put it, a “low caste man.” 
He had very little of anv education even lo the end ol his life. 
What little scientific knowledge he had, he obtained by study 
in the evening after his day’s work was done. It is very doubt¬ 
ful if he invented a single one of tlic details iiial contributed to 
the success of the locomotive. 

The locomotive was a synthesis of the work of many men, 
a product of its time. Stephenson was an enterprising ener¬ 
getic man who saw its possibilities and explored them to the. 
utmost, 'fhe locomotive made Stephenson. Stephenson did 
not make tlie locomotive. 

Now, it is possible to draw a number of conclusions from 
this. One is that technical, and scientific education is entirely 
unnecessary, even for success as an engineer. Another less 
extreme is that the engineer must necessarily receive the most 
important part of his education in the workshop, and therefore 
that his theoretical education can only be a spare-time job. 
Something very like this is the conventionally correct view in 
England. On the assumption that it is substantially correct 
has been erected the enormously expensive, and almost com¬ 
pletely futile system of evening class education. 

Before we proceed to discuss it, however, it i.s perhaps 
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desirable to say a word or two concerning what this article is 
about, and what it is not about. It is concerned with that 
kind of education tliat will be a cause of general advance in the 
efficiency of a country’s industries and the wealth of the country 
as a whole. It is not parti(uilarly concerned with the arts and 
energies by which a iiian may become rich and influential in 
the direcLion of industry, l^hat may be, atMl vt‘vy often, if not 
usually, is quite a dilTerent matter. 

Along With the decline in skill, and the rise of intelligence 
there has been a great incri'ase of specialisation; in some 
respects an advance, in others a deterioration. In as much as 
it is a byo-prodiict of the iii'Creasing interlinkage of many men, 
and a replacement of isolated ell'ort by combined effort, it is 
good. In as much as il coniines and ie-^lri«Ts a man's intellec¬ 
tual horizon it is bad But that is by the way. The point is 
that oven such a simple act as the sliOuting of a tiger, is in 
these days, the act not of an individual hut of many men, most 
of whom would die of ftair, if they thought there was a tiger at 
large in the same county. 'I’ht' hunter of the stone age who 
dug his pit and waited for the ma.>jtodoii to fall into it might 
fairly claim the aciiievernent lor his own, if he pulled it off. 
But who ever heard of a big game hunter in these days 
who was the inventor of his explosive, its manufacturer, 
the metallurgist wlio provided the material, of his rifle 
the men who designed the machines on which the gun was 
made, and the dozen artisans who made it. These were 
all different men, so different that hardly one could have 
done the work of any of the othor.s, and yet every one 
was a contributor to the ultimate triumph. So it is with all 
our industrial achievements. They are syntheses, every one 
of them. Among those who contribute are to be found dreamy 
“ unpractical ” men full of ideas, but quite incapable of apply¬ 
ing them ; energetic persevering men who will experiment, 
and experiment for years om a single device, and yet other who 
will neither think nor experiment but who have tlie enterprise 
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to force the thing on the attention of other men and make it a 
commercial success. Of these three main types it is with the 
first and second tlyit technical education isprineipally concerned. 

The thesis of this essay is, how to organize education in 
order to raise the general level of material ])rosperity of a whole 
nation. If the object was to teach individuals how to secure an 
individual success, wc would have to begin by sternly warning 
the reader to beware of the pernicious example of the dreamer 
and the experimenting monomaniac. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that either of them will die rich. Only the 
third man is likely to do that. He, also, is an agertt of liis 
country’s prosperity, and no disparagement of his character is 
intended in dismissing him from this discussion. We arc 
merely not concerned with him. Our problem is how to teach 
ilie dreamer to materialize his dreams, and how to give the 
experimenter that knowledge that would prevent him wasting 
his energies in a hopeless direction. 

Day by day, year by year, the circumference of our acquired 
knowledge grows greater. At ewery point of it there are possi¬ 
bilities yet to be exploited. But science is not a mere creation 
of the mind. Many of its theories may be, but it is in essence 
an exploration of pre-existing and eternal law which is dis¬ 
covered, not made. As long as these laws were not known it 
was inevitable that much time should be wasted in trying to 
achieve the supernatural, and it is by no means obvious to 
ordinary common sense what is, or is not, supernatural. Wire¬ 
less telegraphy, and tlie Rontgen rays, would have certainly 
struck the ordinary man as supernatural, at any period before 
they were demonstrated as possible and subject to natural law. 
The exploration and the extension of the boundaries of our 
knowledge have now gone on for a century since the foundation 
of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, More and more of 
collateral science is drawn upon and applied every decade by 
the technologist of every description. Nevertheless few people 
in England realize the fact, If is still supposed that m 
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engineer is essentially a blacksmith or a surveyor, working on 
a large scale, no doubt, but still for all practical purposes a 
mechanic as Stephenson was. ITc is supposed to be a rather 
skilful person with his hands of course, and as regards his edu¬ 
cation it is generally conceded th.at if he wishes to rise to a 
position of eminence, he should have a smattering of natural 
philosophy, such as can easily be picked up in his spare time. 
Scholarships are even provided to allow a few (fawner than ftfty) 
to get a year or two of full time education. It is shown in 
Doctor Smile’s biography of (leorge Stephenson that in his 
spare time, he learnt reading, writing and “ Figuring ” 
(Elementary Arithmetic). There is some suggestion that he 
also did a little at physics, but the accounts given of his later 
experiments show very clearly that he had no real knowledge of 
science. This is what a young engineer studying in engineering 
classes must do if lie is to luive a chance to win one of the fiftv 
or fewer scholarships mentioned above. He mist devote on? 
evening a week to : — 


Praoticni tJeotnetry fur 

Machine construction and drawing fur 

Pure Mttthemaijics for 

Practical Mathematics for 

Theoretical Mechanics for 

Applied iFochanics for 

Physics for 

Heat Engines for 


Three years 
Three years 
Four years 
Two years 
'rhree years 
Three years 
I’’our years 
T'hree years 


This list w'as made out fifteen years ago, in order to 
estimate the amount of work required to \vin a Whitworth 
Exhibition which was then of the total value of £o0 
(Ks. 660). By working at his trade in the holidays, and perhaps 
with a little help in addition, a student might get a whole year 
pf full-time study. The pace has got hotter since then and the 
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cost of education has risen together with other costs. One COUld 
not get a £50 scholarship so easily now and if one could, the 
£50 would not last much more than half as long. 

Evening classes commonly last from 7 p.m. to iO e.M. and 
continued to he held from September to April inclusive. An 
engineer’s apprenticeship is live years in duration from 16 to 21 
years of his age. The young engineer who would gain an 
adequate knowledge of the theory of his profession in evening 
classes must, in addition to an ordinary day’s work in the shops 
devote five evenings a week to study during tbese years of his 
apprenticeship. Out of the tens of thousands who begin this 
colossal task each year, about 50 actually succeed in carrying it 
out, and do in some eases become successful innovating 
engineers. But the wash' of effort and the injury inlbcted alike 
on those who fail and on those who succeed is out of all pro¬ 
portion to the lesiilt. In these days a young engineer must 
in the period of Ins training recapitulate the discoveries of a 
century or more. The accumulation is too great to be a spare¬ 
time job and even if it w'cre not, the youth is entitled to enjoy 
his spare time. He has to become a human being as well a.s 
an engineer, and the intelligent enjoyment of leisure is part 
of his education as a tolerable citizen. 

The one merit of evening class education is its cheapness. 
In many cases it is possible to make use of buildings used for 
other purposes during the day-timc. The teachers are as a rule 
men not very successfully engagi'd during tb(,‘ day as professional 
engineers and glad to earn the small extra payment for an 
evening or two a week. Bor a very small foe per student vsuch 
classes can be made self-supporting, and tlie delusion that many 
thousands are being technically trained practically without cost 
to the public purse is produced. But it is a pure delusion. 
There are crowded evening classes in nearly every large town in 
England. Their organizers produce imposing annual reports 
showing exactly how many students there are. The writer of 
tbese lines has himself taught in these evening classes for a 
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score of years; and knows from personal observ«ition of the 
process that not one out of a hundred of these students ever 
succeeds in getting an education sufficiently complete to be of 
any practical value. 

It is earnestly to be hoped therefore that Indian organizers 
will not be so misguided as to regard spare-time classes as in 
any way a solution of the problem ot technical education. One 
of the greatest assets a nation has is the energy of its young 
men and their faith in tlic wisdom of their elders. This is the 
perennial motive force of the English system of e\ening-clas8 
education, which wastes and destroys it to little or no useful 
purpose. No matter how cheap it may appear a system that 
does that is in reality as costly as it is usf'iess. 

Every noAv and then the system is “reformed “ by changing 
some of the subjects for others, or amalgamating tliem in twos 
or threes and pretending that the work to be done is thus halved 
or divided by three. So far no one iiad the courage to say that 
the attempt to im))art the rt'sult'' of tlu* jirogress of tlie most 
progressive century of history in the eviming of live years is a 
tragic farce. 

It has already Ir'ch noted that the whole course is designed 
on the assumption that every student will go right through it, 
and if he docs not is to be regarded ns a total failure. On 
this principle about 90^ of those who undertake the course turn 
out to be failures more or less complete. That is to say they 
abandon the effort sooner oi later before completing it. 

The course having been designed as a whole, they are thus 
left with an unusable fragment, stopping short of completion 
in any sense. A state of affairs analogous to that of certaiin 
subjects in the elementary schools is engendered. The students 
failing to attain or see any application of their knowledge, soon 
drop it fpiietly overboard, and devote their energies to something 
practical : very often to the commercial side of engineering, 
which as things arc arranged is more profitable to the man who 
engages in it, though less profitable to the state. It is the 
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custom to blame their teachers for their failure, but it is the 
system which is to blame, and the responsibility for the system 
rests with those superficial citizens who insist on it under the 
delusion that it is economical. It is actually wasteful of an 
enormous proportion of the little that is spent on it, and ulti¬ 
mately, of course, in its waste of human material, about as 
extravagant as can well be imagined. But the financial aspect 
of the system is left for consideration later. 

The teacher of a typical evening class is usually, like his 
students, a part-time man. He may in subjects collateral to 
the profession (Mathematics, Physics, etc., for the engineer) be 
really a teacher, with the special training that a teacher re¬ 
quires. If so the bulk of his experience is with boys under 
fourteen years of age under the draconic regime of the elemen¬ 
tary school. Tisually, however, he is engaged during the day¬ 
time in the same work as his students, and with a few honour¬ 
able exceptions, is only a teacher by courtesy. The typical 
evening teacher is a man who has not done very well in his 
profession, and needs the money which he gets for such work 
to supplement his ordinary salary. This is a hard saying but 
it is a necessary, and, as admitted, with a few honourable 
exceptions, a true one. 

The fact that evening teaching is nearly all futile cannot 
be concealed from the teacher, whoever else may^be blind to it. 
The energy which has a surplus available for from tliroe to ten 
hours’ extra work a week is ivit very often to be found in men 
who have passed their first youth. In short, the payment 
is the principal motive. Ijike all work, for which the 
principal motive is a money payment, it is l)adly done. 
It would be badly done, even if it was adecjuately inspected 
by an inspectorate that had power to ruin the defaulting 
teacher, but there is not even, that safeguard. As the 
conditions preclude success altogether there is no standard 
by which the teacher can be judged. The students themselves 
are not able to judge the value of what they receive. How 
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should they be? They have no experience. The defaulter has 
nothing to fear from them. As one lot of exhausted and dis¬ 
illusioned students drop off, a fresh and inexperienced lot come 
up to replace them. So the machine is driven by an upward 
skeam of the energy and enthusiasm of youth, most of which 
it wastes. The wheels go round. The Principal’s annual 
reports contain imposing figures describing the breadth of the 
stream, and the complexity of the machine, and much modest 
pride in the smoothness of its working. No one seems to notice 
or care that the machine is doing nothing external to itself in 
proportion to its size, to the adolescent energy which is its 
motive power, or to the money which it costs. 

The occasional teachers who corac in to the institution once 
or twice a week, at the moment the class .starts, and bolt when 
their hour is up know nothing of each other, or of the other 
classes taken by the student in the same and other years of the 
course ; except what is to be gleaned from the prospects, of 
which they probably read only the syllabu.s of their own 
classes, and interpret it according to their own tempera¬ 
ment and ideas, if they have any. What leisure they have (and 
it obviously must be scanty) they do not spend in each other*s 
society except rarely by some happy accident. No amount of 
organisation, no elaboration of syllabu.ses, n-o miitter how care¬ 
ful and how ingenious, can weld such a collection of men into 
an organic whole with a common purpose and some community 
of method. They have no opportunity to co-operate with each 
other, as a rule they have not the vision, and even “if they had 
both they have not the will. 

Owing to the fluctuation of classes which are held one year 
and not another (A spell of prosperity with the resulting over¬ 
time will destroy all the advanced classes till it has passed) they 
are usually engaged for the session only. It is a very rare thing 
for the same set of teachers to be employed during the whole of 
A five years* course. Different men interpret the same syllabus 
in a widely different manner. The teacher of a third-year class 
8 
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can make no assumptions from his previous experience as to the 
teaching his students have received in the previous two years. 
If he is a slacker he puts them all through the same mill. Xf 
not he spends the first month of each session finding out, and 
incidentally discouraging a proportion of his students either by 
a too high standard or by repeating at what seems to them a 
tedious length, matter already perfectly familiar to them. 

And as if that were not enough, the powers that be, partly 
realising the absence of practical result, are always (about every 
three years), altering the syllabus entirely ; under the impression 
that the fault is one of mere arrangement. 

The trouble with evening classes is this, and it cannot be 
too often repeated ; they are trying to do ten hours’ work in one 
hour with tired students, and tired teachers. It is not suggest¬ 
ed that evening classes should be abandoned altogether. As a 
relaxation they may endure indefinitely. But for the training 
of the complete engineer they are useless except in the case of 
men so gifted with energy, perseverance and natural ability that 
they would probably succeed under any circumstances. The 
number of these men is about one per cent, of those who present 
themxselves. For the rest, the system is a training in failure. 

A doctor of medicine in ordinary practice professes a know¬ 
ledge of two closely allied machines only. They are complex, 
but there is only the two, male and female. He is not allowed 
to include such a similar machine as a horse or a dog, without 
the risk of being called a quack. We recognise him as qualified 
only if be has given the whole energy of five years to the study 
of his two machines. Note that he is only a repairer. He is 
not required to design or construct. The engineer taught as 
above, on the other hand, is expected to design, construct, use, 
and incidentally repair if necessary, at least a hundred very 
different machines, and structures, some of them little, if at all, 
less complex than the hunjan body. 

In general an engineer is not as esteemed or as well paid as 
» doctor, The reason is that be is not so well educated and the 
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reason for that is that evening classes have not given him the 
opportunity. 

Or can it be because people attach more importance to their 
own survival than to anything else? If so it is time they awoke 
to the fact that a damaged lung, heart, or stomach will not more 
certainly hurl them into Eternity than will a defective bridge, 
locomotive or ship, such as all now use daily. 

The numbers of the students (though only a small propor¬ 
tion of the mass of potential students) who present themselves 
in the early stages of the Evening Course are very large. 
Classes of forty, fifty and even sixty, are not unusual at the 
beginning, before disillusion thins them out. The institutions 
that cater for them must necessarily tlierefore provide large 
buildings to accoiiiiriodate them. In general these buildings are 
useless for any other kind of work. Many of the rooms 
are laboratories, crowded with apparatus that cannot be 
removed during the day. They cannot be used Elementary 
Schools because the desks are too large, and in some cases 
designed only for drawing. 

There is very often a .small nucleus of full-time teachers 
who, like the buildings, are free during the day time. 

To the desire to make use of these empty buildings and 
the disengaged teachers during tlie day time is due most of the 
day classes. The full-time teachers, like their part-time 
colleagues, are not supposed to require any time for preparation. 
If they don’t know all they may have to teach and are not ready 
to deliver themselves of it at a moment’s notice they are called 
incompetent, and therefore of course they keep the fact that 
they do not and are not very dark. The buildings which are 
really empty, and the teachers who are thus supposed by every 
one to be idle during the day time, are made use of in various 
ways. Sometimes a Secondary School is carried on, in the 
buildings and by the teachers whose raison d*etre is the evening 
classes, regardless of the fact that no one man can possibly be 
suitable to teach such diverse students. 
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More usually, there are small day classes Bugineering 
attended, by a miscellaneous lot of students, made up as 
follows : — 

(a) Well-to-do youths who have failed to pass the Matri¬ 
culation examination of a University. These are often still 
trying, and hoping to do so later, in which case, they devote to the 
regular class work only a part of abilities and energy already 
shown to be deficient. The age of these varies from seventeen 
to twenty. 

ih) Sons of parents, suflBcieiitly well olT to be above 
requiring them to partially keep themselves, but not sufficiently 
well off to provide the higher fees and other expenses of a 
University. Every variety of ability and energy is represented 
in this lot. 

(c) An occasional youth lietween fourteen and sixteen 
who is filling up the gap between the elementary .school, and 
the beginning of apprenticeship, and w'ho ought to be in a 
Secondary School. 

These day classes account for perhaps three-quarters of the 
day students, whose total number is iu the neighbourhood of a 
hundredth of the number of evening students. 

Their principal defects are : — 

That they have no connection with the workshop. (There 
are a few exceptions to this.) 

That the students are selected on what amounts to the 
pecuniary circumstances of their parents, and not at all on their 
fitness for instruction. 

That their numbers are so small that it is not possible to 
grade them properly either as to age or ability. Also on 
account of the small numbers the institution cannot afford to 
weed out those students who, for one reason or another, are a 
drag on the work. (Jin the other hand, the small numbers are 
conducive to efficient teaching, the time available is very great 
in comparison with the evening classes, and the whole energy of 

atndent is available fur study. 
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This completes the system which has g?owD up from thfe 
Stephenson tradition. 

Quite separate from the organisation described above and 
having no connection whatever with it is the work of the 
Universities in technology. Its ancestry is the mediaeval 
University, and the training it gives is very similar in standard 
and general character to that which a doctor of medicine 
receives. With one exception, presently to be described, it is 
the best training an engineer can have. On this account and 
because of the prestige of centuries attaching to a University 
degree, it is the one selected by all parents who can afford it. 
The teachers (the professors that is, the .same cannot always be 
said of subordinate teachers) are well paid and in their profes> 
sion, the best available. They know what they have to teach, 
but they are not always able to teach it. They set the standard, 
however, and the students being well to do, are able to afford 
extra-mural private tuition, which pretty well iilb the gap. 

The University shares with the Stephensonian day classes 
the disadvantages, of separation from the industry, and the 
selection of students on pecuniary grounds only. Its noble 
traditions of freedom in learning and teaching are its invalu¬ 
able monopoly. 

Tlte best system of technical education in England and 
perhaps in the world, is that which exists in the Dockyard 
Schools at Portsmouth, Devon port, Chatham, Sheemess, 
Pembroke and Haulbowline. The students are drawn entirely 
from among the dockyard apprentices, and are practically all the 
sons of workingmen. They begin to serve an apprenticeship in 
the dockyards at about fifteen and a half years of age, and from the 
first, are given a few hours off from work every week in order to 
attend the classes. The number of hours per week varies from 
five hours per week at the beginning of apprenticeship, to eight 
hours per week at the end. No fees are charged, and there is no 
sacrifice of images. In the first year of his apprenticeship every 
apprentice enjoys these privileges, but in the next and all the 
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subsequent years only a selected proportion, which appears to 
work out roughly at fifty, twenty-five, ten and eight per cent, of 
the total number entering ; in the second, third, fourth and 
fifth years, respectively. No students other than those so select¬ 
ed are permitted to attend the classes. This suras up all the 
advantages over other systems which these schools enjoy, namely, 
free time in some proportion to the work to be done, no financial 
penalty, and a rigid selection of fit students to which no excep¬ 
tion is permitted. 

Otherwise the dockyard schools are rather behind than 
in front of others pretending to do the same work. They 
are under-equipped, and under-staffed. The syllabus of instruc¬ 
tion is very narrow and except for a little elementary English 
there is nothing beyond the science applicable to Marine 
Engineering and shipbuilding. A student who developed an 
interest in biology, and who might be developed into a 
useful man in connection with deep sea fisheries, say, would 
be among the rejected, and would be forced to become an 
ordinary workman. Commercial subjects also are boycotted. 

In the field to which their work is thus restricted the 
success in after life, of the students from these schools, has 
been extraordinary. 

The Whitworth Hcholarships have been already men¬ 
tioned. They, and the Royal Scholarships in Mechanics 
of which about six are offered for competition every year, 
making a total of forty, are the only post-graduate Scholarships 
available outside the 1'niveLsities. They have become post¬ 
graduate in character owing to the fierce competition, caused 
by their inadequate number. The students of the Dock-yard 
Schools secure almost exactly half of them every year, 
leaving the remainder for all the other technical schools in 
the country, about one hundred and fifty in number. Three 
successive Professors of Naval Architecture in the University 
of Glasgow were old Dock-yard boys. Tn all positions 
requiring high technicai proficiency in Marine Engineerings 
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or Naval Architecture, throughout the country, the odds are 
about two to one that the holder received his initial training 
in one of these six schools. 

In the last few years, there has come into existence, 
several varieties of what is called the “Sandwich System” 
of technical education. In as much as it provides for train¬ 
ing in day classes, it is like the Dock-yard System, but the 
slices of the Sandwicli arc thicker. A typical arrangement 
is as follows: 

The youth begins his training as an apprentice to some 
engineering firm somewhere about his sixteenth birthday and 
contirmes to be trained as an ordinary workman, with the 
usual evening classes, for two years. At the end of that 
time, if it is found that he has made some progress in his 
evening classes, he is withdrawn from the workshop for the 
six winter months of the four succeeding years. If he works 
hard and had reached Matriculation Standard (corresponding 
to Inter, Science in India), he may in this way become a 
graduate in engineering (of say the ITniversity of London) by 
the time he is '22 yi^ar.s of age. The University of London 
has an extensive system by which it allows “External” 
students to obtain its degrees by merely pas.sing examinations, 
mostly on paper. 

The good features of this system are :— 

(a) The student begins his training with that part, 
that will naturally interest him most if he is temperamentally 
an engineer, that is to say, with the actual handling of tools 
and machines, it is a correct principle that tuition in any 
subject should not be offered until the student wants it, there 
is much to be said for allowing him to handle the ordinary 
workman’s job, until he realizes that there is a great deal he 
will never understand, without systematic and prolonged 
explanation, such as no one in the workshop has time (and 
perhaps ability) to give him ; and by experiment in a well 
equipped laboratory. When that time comes, be is ripe for 
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the systematic course of theoretical” instruction offered 
by the college. 

(b) The periodical return to the workshop in the summer 
months is also good in two ways. The exercise is excellent 
for his physical development, and he is prevented from becom¬ 
ing too academic in his outlook. He passes from his training 
to the practice of his profession without break or shock. 

The defects appear to be ; — 

(1) The total time spent in the college is too short for 
what has to be done. A complete college training comprises 
two elements which require much time. One of them is the 
laboratory in all science subjects and the other in drawing. 
A proper organization would devote as much time to them 
as to all other subjects combined ; but as neither contributes 
much to success in examinations as at present conducted, 
they are neglected. 

(2) The apprentices from whom the Sandwich System 
student is selected is earning a wage, in these post-war days 
an important item in the cost of his living. The employer 
can hardly be blamed for refusing to pay it during the four 
winters that he is absent from the workshops. Thus, even 
if the tuition is free, only a small proportion of all the poten¬ 
tial students can afford to avail themselves of it. This is 
the serious defect. A Dock-yard apprentice sacrifices no 
part of his wage by attending the day classes provided 
for him, and therefore only thtj most suitable students are 
selected for advanced training. On the other hand, under 
the Sandwich System as usually practised, the students are 
apprenticed with private firms, and the selection is in effect 
a selection of the sons of well-to-do parents, or of only sons, 
with very little regard to real aptitude. 


L. D. CoUBSLANt 
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HOPE AND LOVE 
I 

O Hope, desire’s chain thou break, 

Set free my heart and mind, 

I’ll lose myself in Thee, sweet Hope, 
With Him in love me bind ! 

0 Hope, be thou tlie queen serene 
To rule o’er me and all, 

What reck I if things of life 

i\lake me rise or make me fall. 
When raised by Hope beyond this life 
Each is each yet ever one 
With all, desires beneath thee crawl 
And thou art touched by ncaie— 
Desires by desires spun. 

Desires may come, desires may go 
But thou art ever love, 
l’'hou bright, resplendent joy of life 
The same below', above. 

When Hope gives life to heart and mind 
None lose one jot, same joy all find. 
When man and man in Hope are one 
By joy immortal bond is spun. 

When all is given nothing lost 
When all is won but nothing cost. 

TI 

O Love, thou art most lovely then 
When pride from thee is sped— 
When thou art seen as virgin joy 
Whom none can hope to wed. 


4 
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When self-effacement thy hand-maid, 

In lustre thine when life doth fade, 

And worth of thee is nev’r weighed, 

When search for self, for ever is stayed. 

When T am love and love is I, 

When silence’s speech and speech is dumb, 

When mind unrainds and reason rests. 

When all may go and naught n)ay come, 

When love is all and all is love— 

The earth below and skv above. 

«- 

With love death’s life, without, life’s death 
W^ith love hell’s heaven and pain joy’s breath. 


i\l()HINI\fOMA^’ CTtaTTKR.IT 
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GREAT BRITAIN IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

After the Napoleonic War, when (rrcat Britain with the 
support of Russia, Austria and Prussia crushed I'^rcnch ascen¬ 
dency in (yontinental Europe and in India, her greatest concern 
was to consolidate her position in India. She devoted her 
energy to this ambitious work of empire-building until she 
established her undisputed supremacy in India, wlindi is as 
largo as the Continent of Europe, except Russia, 

About a hundred years after the Napoleonic War, by the 
World War, British diplomacy wdlh the '.ujjport of Prance, 
Russia, Italy, Japan, the Lnited States of America and man> 
other (minor) Powers, crushed the sea-power and ('oloniai 
Empire (jf (reniiany. After eliminating (Icrniany as the poli¬ 
tical competitor of Britain’s World ?]mpire, the British states¬ 
men' calmly began the work of consolidating British Power in 
the Middle East—-the region between the Sue/ Canal and India ; 
and in that vast region tliey are following the same policy as 
they did in India a century ago. 

()nc of the great concerns of the British rulers of India, 
during the early nineteenth century, was to pia) one Indian 
Native State against another and at the same time sign treaties 
of so-called alliance with some of them and to control foreign 
affairs of these allies, so that they would be deprived of the 
immense value of independent action in international relations. 

Curiously enough, to-day the same policy is being pursued 
in the Middle East. Except in two cases, so far the British elforts 
in the Middle East have been entirely satisfactory and success¬ 
ful. The British (Jovernment under the leadership of Lord 
Cur/*on tried to conclude a treaty with Persia in 1918-1910, 
which if ratified by the Persian Majlis, would have reduced 
Persia to the position of a British vassal by according the 
British (rovernment practical control over Persia’s finance, army 
and foreign relations. Great Britain also intended to continue 
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a policy of convcriing Afghanintaiv into n British sphere of 
influence, which was agreed upon between I’sarist Russia and 
the British (lovernment. But in these instances British states¬ 
men were out-miin(euvred by tlie Soviet Russian diplomats and 
the l^ersian and Afghan patriots. Tl may be added that Britain 
wanted to reduce Turkey to absolute impotence, through a 
successful (I reek attack on her. But Turkey inflicted a severe 
blow on British diplomacy by winning over Trance and Soviet 
Russia to her side and by crushing the (Ircek forces in Asia. 

How^uer, (Ireat Britain has succeeded in establishing a very 
firm foothold in \!irious parts of the Middle East and it is to be 
expected that during the coming years, British energies will he 
direcLcd to strengthen Britain’s position in this region at any 
cost. 

About a ceidury and a half ago Britain established her poli¬ 
tical power ui the province of Bengal on a .solid foundation and 
then moved in all directions to conquer the wdiole of India. 
Similarly Britain has established supremacy in Palestine by 
securing British mandate over this region of supreme strategical 
imjKuiance. By controlling Palestine, Britain has secured her 
control over the Sue/ Canal and the Asian mainland bordering 
the Mediterranean, so that British naval, land and air forces 
w’ould be able to co-operate in extending British power in all 
directions especially to the East and the South. To facilitate 
this work, Britain has created various Arab Slates, by breaking 
up the Ottoman Empire. These Arab States are not only ini¬ 
mical to one another but also are under British control. Britain 
is going to use these Arab States to further her own interests in 
the Middle East. 

Tt is sufficient to mention that the British (lovernment has 
already used Iraij as an instrument against Turkey, and at the 
present time the Anglo-Iraq Treaty is a direct threat against 
Persia. In fact, the present Anglo- Persian relations are far from 
cordial, because of the British support to Iraq against Persia 
in the controversy betw'een the two latter States, regarding 
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the right of Persian citizens in Iraq and the question of the 
rights over Anglo-I‘ersian Oil. The P>ritish desire to have the 
right of civil aviation through Persian territory and the adjust¬ 
ment of Persia’s financial obligations to Britain, are further 
causes of irritation. Britain realises that tlie neutrality treaty 
between Persia and Soviet Russia may in (.'ourse of time become 
a Treaty of Alliance. In that case Anglo-Traq Alliance will be 
an effective weapon in the hands of Pritish statesmen* Realising 
this necessity, British Air Forces have established themselves 
in Ira<| and they have ali-eady demonstrated their effectiveness 
on various occasions. Thus Iraq is being utilised by the 
British Oovernment against Per.sia, Turkey and other States 
which may adopt anti-British poliev 

In the past the British (rovermiK'iit used Tbn Sand, the 
present King of lledjaz and Nedj, against tin* Turks. But the 
Ib'iti.sh authorities are suspicious of the policy of Ibii Sand, who 
may be thinking of taking steps to make himself more powerful 
and to bring about a united Arab Empire in co-operation with 
other Moslem powers. Thus the British authorities had lo 
punish the underlings of Ihii Sand whose activities were anti- 
Iraqi and thus aiiti-British. To tight Ihn Baud single-handed 
may prove to be costly to the Bntisli authorities. Thus the 
British authorities arc willing to conclude a so-ealled Treaty of 
Alliance with King Abdullah of Trans-Jordanui, on such terms 
as will moan British control over the military and foreign and 
financial affairs of the State of Trans-Jordania. In fact, during 
the last few years the British (lovornmonl has been paying a 
heavy subsidy to King Abdullah so that he will act in concert 
with the British in the Middle East. 

If (.ireat Britain can control Palestine, Trans-Jordania, and 
Iraq, then even if Ihn Saud refuse to submit to (Ireat Britain’s 
policy, it will not mean anything serious to British power and 
prestige. In fact it has been urged by many leaders among the 
followers of Ihn Saud that, the present hostility between the 
Wahabis and the Iraqis as well as the existing suspicion and 
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enmity between Trans-lordania and Nedj arc bein^ fully utilised 
by the British in their Livour and ai^ainst the cause of a united 
and independent Arab Empire in the Middle East. The 
British secured supremacy in India by usiii‘> tndian man¬ 
power and at tiie same time being able to play one Indian 
Native State against another. This is fully demonstrated in the 
work of “ The Rise of the Ghrl'^tiim Pouer in India ” by Major 
Basil. The British authorities ari' to-day pursuing the same 
policy of using Arab maiD-power, strab'.gic position and Arab 
rulers against one another. 

The ultimate success of the British policy in the Middle 
East will depend upon various factors, such as international 
situation and primarily the development and success of the 
iS'atioiudist Movement in Indin. If the Indian national move¬ 
ment attains its goal, through the co-operation of all elements 
of the Endian people, especially the Ifindus and Moslems, then 
India will be able to aid eirectively the caii^e ol Arab Indepen¬ 
dence. However, the present situation in the Middli' Eu&t is 
a distinct menace to Asian Independcirci' and India. 


Tarakna'Ih Das 
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THE CHURCH INVISIBLE.’ 

Tt iH a sti-aiige coincidence tliat on this very Sunday eleven 
years ago, during the annual festival of the Brahma Samaj —a 
religious denoniiiiation of just a century’s standing, embodying 
and preaching the central truth of I'nitarian Christianity in 
terms of Tiidian tradition—T was invited to deliver a ten 
minutes’ address before ‘ the Rn'ilmia Young Men’s Conference’ 
on the subject of the growing apathy among young people 
towards the current forms of congregational worship and other 
kindred functions of Samaj—w to[)ic mIuoIi inevitably crops 

up in the history of every established t imrch of the world. In 
the case ol our Samaj, however, it did not come a moment too 
soon ; for it readily crystallized in the form of a legitimate 
grievance to be cherished by the seterans a-gainst the rising 
generation. What I then pleaded for was a widening of out¬ 
look which alone could read in that alleged ‘ apathy a sign of 
the times, a symptom of that contagious fervour in the world 
abroad, which had inspired all youth-movements. As it struck 
me, there is a fundamental unity, despite all divergences, his¬ 
torical or otherwise, underlying these movements and exhibiting 
the same radicalism ; and the solution of a problem, which was 
not hy its nature parochial or sectarian could only be had by 
federating all these geographically insulated movements in 
a world-federation. Tha much-needed solution can only 
come, as I indicated in my own humble way, through 
an adjustment of the rights of Autliority and Individual¬ 
ity, of Institutionalism and Mysticism by ceasing to make a 
fetish of the visible and established church which is, perhaps, 
‘the last infirmity of noble minds’—and vesting supreme autho¬ 
rity in a Church Invisible whose centre is everywhere but 

' An addresa delivered at the Ethical Church, London, on the 3‘2nd January, 19-28, 
preceded by a reading from the text of Uoyce's ‘ Problem of Christianity,' Vol. II. pp. 

428 - 32 , 
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circumference nowhere. But how this apparently fantastic thing 
which is of a piece with ‘ such stuff as dreams are made of ’ 
can acquire that compelling authority is a matter of detail, and 
cannot profitably be entered upon here. One of these inroads, 
as I ventured to suggest therein, is by way of simplification of 
dogmas and allowance of private mysticism and freedom in the 
matter of interpreting these dogmas. It is gratifying to note ‘ 
that the questionnaire that has been issued in view of the forth¬ 
coming centenary celebrations clearly bespeaks a change in the 
angle of vision and signalises a move in the right direction so 
far as a revision and recasting of the creeds has been called for. 
It is premature to forecast the result of the conflicting tenden¬ 
cies that are destined to come to a focus against the background 
of a c!'ntury’s accumulation of fruitful experience. Neverthe¬ 
less, on a careful scrutiny of the forces that have been operative 
during the last decade, it appears that nothing short of a re¬ 
orientation and rc-valuation of our attitude towards Indian 
tradition and culture as a whole, in the light of the instructive 
errors of the past, will sati.sfy the requirements of this present 
spiritual unrest among an inlhicntial section of the members of 
our Samiij. Specifically, the tendency to shift the centre of 
gravity from a })rotestant or reactionary attitude—which is now 
looked upon in some quarters as an historic necessity,—to a 
more catholic and comprehensive one, affords an instructive 
comparison with that growing tendency of the Anglo-Catholic 
movement whose sole purpose is to make the Christian Church 
broad-based. What recent controversies in the Christian 
Church have made plain and what we can unhesitatingly affirm, 
without speaking ‘ evil ol the dignities ’ or meaning any the 
least disrespect to a laudable motive inspiring the whole move¬ 
ment, is that no definite ground seems to have been gained in 
this centuries old trench-warfare, or to put it more mildly, tliat 
the so-called common platform had been raised on shifting 
quicksand merely. In such a transitional stage—a stage of a 
dubious conflict of ideals when no definite vantage-ground is 
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in sight, there is a general tendency to invoke an ‘ interim 
religion ’ devised to meet the exigencies of the situation. A 
rigid and inflexible orthodoxy will not, however, tolerate the 
intrusion of such a disruptive factor in the interest of historic 
continuity of the Church as an institution. But the institution¬ 
alists have yet to reckon the home-truth, which has been so 
often lost upon them, that in matters pertaining to the spirit, 
it is flexibility, and not rigidity, that ensures the continued exis¬ 
tence and welfare of a Church. A Church that is living justifies 
its own being by ceaselessly developing and ministering to the 
growing needs of its members. To stereotype a particular form 
or to arrest its growth at a particular point is to.court sure 
death. Here as clsewlien?, ‘ we nnisl lun, like glittering 
brooks, else noxious.’ If the continuous adaptation to environ¬ 
ment is the unmistakable sign of life and if ‘ development,' 
which is the law of life, is always ‘ by bre'^ks and yet makes for 
continuity,’ why should it be otherwise in the spiritual world? 
As Prof. Wallace, in elucidating the point puts it so finely : 
“ The reader of the Dioina Oommedia may hardly need to be 
reminded that at each of the grander changes of scene and grade 
in his pilgrimage, Dante suddenly finds himself without obvious 
means transported into a new region of experience. There are 
catastrophes in the process of development ; not unprepared, 
but summing up in a flash of insight, the gradual and un- 
perccived process of growth.” ‘ In life and logic, as all enlight¬ 
ened opinion will agree, water does always run higher than its 
source or the conclnsioji go beyond the premises. Hence it is 
that youth as the fuller minstrel of the Life of the Spirit of 
which the visible and established ('hurch professes to be the 
agent and custodian, has always fought strenuously against 
fossilization that begins to creep into a Church sooner or later. 
In so doing it has t6 adopt sometimes a policy of * laissez jaire ’ 
or secession, or sometimes an actively hostile or iconoclastic 

' ProlegemeoA to Hegel's Logic, 2nd edition, p. 476. 
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attitude against the excesses and vagaries of Church institu¬ 
tionalism, but seldom in a spirit of Quiocotic sentimentalism, 
irresponsible criticism or unmitigated vandalism. An interim 
religion or ethics is not always the evidence of religious 
indifferentism or moral opportunism, but may even be born of 
a stainless allegiance to the Church Invisible to which it is the 
soul of the young that is always attuned. 

Prom the very dim dawn of recorded history, such has been 
the unique mission and privilege of youth—to ‘ strive, and hold 
cheap the strain,’—yes, to * strive through acts uncouth toward 
making, than repose on aught found made.’ That is why, 
Tagore, the poet of impetuous and impenitent youth, hails 
‘ the expedition of the Ever-green ’ {sahujer abhijdn) through 
the ever-recurring Cycle of Spring and invites it to keep time 
to the cadence of creation to ‘ the unmixed joy of detaching 
oneself and gliding away and of breaking.’ ^ (Pdrbind 
hi yog dite ei chhanderay Khase jdhdr, vesd jdbdr, hhanghari ei 
an/rnde re). This is the priceless legacy of those that dare 
to be wise and be ‘the trumpet of a prophecy * ‘ to unawakened 
earth.’ Theirs indeed is the privilege of sinning and whatever 
the sins of commission, ‘the sin of unlit lamp and ungirt loin’ 
may not be imputed to them. We may wonder and even 
deplore that there should be this conditioning of good by evil, 
or this indispensable prelude of destruction to the story of 
creation. But it is sheer perversity to imagine that good can 
exist for a finite creature except as the conquest of evil or 
that creation can be conceived except as the other side of 
destruction. Thus the apparently destructive mission of youth 
has always the pledge of a renewed existence, and like Shelley’s 
‘West Wind’ shatters ‘dead thoughts’ ‘like withered leaves’ 
only ‘to quicken a new birth.’ 

Youth, as we understand it here, is not* however an event, 
hut a ‘quality’ of the human life. To such a fellowship of 

^ GwtaDj»li (Bengali edition), No. 37, 
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youth belong all creative artists and geniuses ; in short, all 
‘heroes’ in the Carlylean sense—a Tagore, a Schweitzen, a 
Romain Rolland, a Benedetto Croce, a Felix Adler, an L. P. 
Jacks, a Josiah Royce and other honoured names on the roll of 
the ministering priests of the Church Invisible. 

Is not this so-called ‘Church Invisible,’ it might be perti¬ 
nently asked, something out and out mystical? Bereft of‘a 
local habitation’ and ‘moving about in a world not realised’ 
does it fare any better than the Stoic cosmopolitanism with 
its unwavering faith in a citizenship of the world ? Mystical 
undoubtedly it is ; but none the less secure for it—being in 
point of fact: — 


■' .built to music 

Therefore never built at all, 

And therefore built for eve*’* ” 

Moreover far from being a term of reproach or disparage¬ 
ment, mysticism is the best asset of religion, calculated to 
serve the best interests even of chiirchmanship and institu¬ 
tionalism. If “religion is,” as Prof. Whitehead tells us,* 
“ what the individual does with his solitariness,” then surely 
mysticism is the very soul of religion. But the social dis¬ 
connexion or solitariness which is a necessary phase of mysti¬ 
cism is not, however, the last word about it. In its true 
character, “mysticism is just the redemption of solitude it 
is only pseudo-mystics that remain unto the last ego-centric 
and anti-social or anti-congregational. In point of fact, near¬ 
ness to God and nearness to man are but two aspects of one 
and the same process ; for, as Eucken observed, “God and 
man initially meet where man is most inward ” in the 
‘Gemiith,’ to use his own expression (which perfectly corresponds 
to the ‘Gusa’ of the Upanishads) where man is truly individual. 
Such is the higher individualism or egoism (which is but 


^ IMigioo in febe Making. 
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another name of imiversalism) that has been taught in one of 
our best known t/ieistic Upanishads : He who sees all crea¬ 

tures in one Self and the one Self in all creatures can no longer 
remain hidden or exclusive” {yasfii sarudiii bhiLtdni atmanye- 
bmupasyati sarrabhuteshn cdtimnam tato na vljugupsatd). 
This is exactly the sense in which Bosanquet speaks of “ self- 
recognition” as ” anotlier phrase for the religious conscious¬ 

ness” ^— the recognition, namely, by the finite of its “ true 
being” in “union with the whole” and “identification by 
faith with the greatness of the universe.” So construed, it 
is “the justification by faith,”— a phrase more often sinned 
against than sinning—which the very essence of religion. 
Accordingly the inherent futility and self-contradiction of a 
self'Cent red life becomes nowhere more glaringly apparent 

than in the effort to stand alone in religious convictions, in 

which, after all, we are bound up with the entire world. 

“ This is,” as I.otze rightly says, ‘‘‘ “ the one respectable root 
of religious fanaticism. For, what we ourselves recognise as 
the highest would not be so, unless it were recognised as such 
by all.’ But quite apart from this over-individual or 
community aspect ol religion, religious mysticism has an in¬ 
trinsic worth of its own and constitutes, at least, one signifi¬ 
cant strand of the Christian church— oiz., “ the Augustinian 
tradition which,” according to a noted authority,® “ has been 
the source of most that is best in English philosophy, no less 
than in English divinity.” Such a mysticism, inspite of a 
danger-zone encircling it, has been, down the course of 
centuries, invoked by the highest dignitaries of the church 
in the best interests of cburchmanship—from St. Augustine 
down to the Very iJevd. Dean of St. Paul’s. “ I want,” 
exclaimed St. Augustine, “ to know God and my own soul: 
these two things and no third whatever while the Dean 

* Value and DeatiDy of the Individual, pp. 18, 20, 303. 

’ Outlises of a Philosophy of Beligion, p. 166. 

* Prof. A, E. Taylor, on “ F. H. Bradley," Mind, No. 183, p, 12. 
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of St. Paul’s gave, perhaps with a full sense of the responsi¬ 
bility of his office, the verdict that the aberrations or exaggera¬ 
tions of institutionalism have been, and are, more dangerous 
and further removed from the spirit of Christianity than those of 
mysticism.”* What the Dean said so authoritatively about 
Christianity applies mntalis mutandis to the case of all religion 
worth the name. In support of this contention, we can do 
no better than refer to a similar authoritative statement made 
by the poet Tagore in his address to his fellow Churchmen just 
a year before the Dean penned those lines. The statements 
are so strikingly similar that the one by the poet deserves 
quotation in extenso. “ In the Brahma Samai. howeverj there is 
no hard and fast rule of keeping the character of man hido-bound 
in all conceivable ways. That is why we so often deplore that 
the character of our children is getting loose from day to day. 
Nevertheless, we have to submit to the inevitable inconvenience 
of this kind of uncertainty and indefiniteness; but it is against 
the very spirit of the Brahma Samaj to invoke and submit to 
the vital mischief sought by institutional over-definiteness,”'* 
This he re-affirmed ‘ some twelve years later in its general 
applicability thus: “However much we may bewail the fact 
that the character of our children is getting lax and cannot find 
shelter in an ideal, our modern education forbids us to revert 
to tjie still worse over-confinement of Orthodoxy as a remedy.” 
It is remarkable how' two representative thinkers ot the East 
and the West in modern times, following independent lines of 
reflection, converge at a point of fundamental agreement as to 
the essentials of religion. 

Secondly, it is the agnostic element in mysticism which 
has repulsed not a few who do otherwise take kindly to it. But 
such an agnosticism or ‘ learned ignorance ’ as it has been some¬ 
times called, is the crown and consummation of every consider- 

^ Hibbert Journal, 1012.13, on “ Myatioism and Inatitutionalism.’' 

* From Samobaya or a Collection of Esaaja, io ^rhiob tbe essay oontaining this passage 
appears m original Bengali. 

* yisTa>Bharati Quarterly, Oot. 1923, Notea and Conunents. 
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able religion and is the peculiar heritage of all mystical writers, 
Christian and noii-Christian, according to whom * a compre¬ 
hended (lod is 110 God.’ To barter away this much-prized 
agnosticism for a cheap gnosticism, is to sell the very birth¬ 
right of religion for a mess of pottage. " What discredits 
religion,’ writes Principal L. P. Jacks,^ ‘ is not the unknowable¬ 
ness of God, but the knowableness of Mumbo-Jumbo.’ There 
must needs ever be the * cloud of unknowing ’ on the face of 
the Highest that we know and worship. 

Lastly, exception has been taken to it on the ground that the 
mystic is the only thorough-going empiricist.^ Admittedly the 
whole meaning of religion does not lie merely in the ‘ varieties of 
religious experience,* intended presumably to be on the exhibit 
as so m<niy curios at the road-side shop-window or perhaps 
at a more respectable museum or cabinet of antiquities. 
Without subscribing to a radical empiricism on the point, 
and with a little reservation or modification, we have yet to 
reckon that experience in its integrity or * unubhava/ as it 
is called in Indian thought, has an irresistible appeal, and for 
the matter of that an important place, in our religious convic¬ 
tions and creeds. This is particularly the point which the 
Modernist stresses in his bold and penetrative appeal, viz., a 
re-valuation of religion as experience rather than dogma. A 
steadily growing emphasis on the need of an empirical approach 
to religion seems to be also the immediate goal of the converg¬ 
ing lines of reflection in many quarters of contemporary 
thought. This enthusiasm for ‘ experience ’ can, however, 
be easily overdone, and made to appear as the protest of the 
‘heart’ against “ the freezing reason’s colder part,*' of faith 
or belief against knowledge and to launch a campaign against 
the authority of the intellect. The text of anti-intellectualism is, 
as pointedly enunciated by Pascal, that ‘ the heart has its reasons, 
of which the reason knows nothing.’ To drive in a wedge thus 

’ Realities and Shams, p. 19. 

• Boyee, The World and the Individual, Vol. I. 
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between the two sides of human nature conduces neither to 
the interest of faith nor of reason ; and to dethrone reason 
from its central position or even to set up a rival authority 
spells disaster for both. A house divided against itself cannot 
stand; nor does ‘ man ever find rest by thus balancing 
himself first on one leg and then on another.’ The frontier 
quarrels between Authority and Reason, Dogma and Free think¬ 
ing, can never be ended so long as we indulge light-heartedly 
in a campaign against the reason or intellect which is our 
only availing resource and guide. The solution of this age-long 
conflict is feasible, if we keep our feet firm on the highway 
of reason through wliich humanity has travelled for ages and 
studiously avoid the slippery by-path of anti-intellectualism 
or emotionalism that leads nowhere. Such an imported dual-* 
ism in human nature which has a functional unity is essen¬ 
tially a surrender to scepticism and subjectivism, pure and 
simple, which undermine the roots of religion as well as 
morals. Hence the importance of Hegel’s warning: * We 
must have Hod in our hearts, not in our feelings merely.’ By 
this conscious departure from established usage, what Hegel 
insinuates is the folly of perpetuating an opposition between 
the head and the heart and implies that although the organ 
of religious apprehension cannot be feeling, a rational appre¬ 
hension of the central truth of religion is not, however, bereft 
of a feeling-tone or elements of will. Although a sworn foe 
of mysticism and an ardent champion of rationalism, he never 
meant to commit himself to a narrow one-sided intelleotualism, 
as is clearly evidenced by a significant exclamation of his; 

* Oh, unhappy age, which must content itself merely with 
being continually told that there is a God.An anecdote of 
his life furnishes the ablest commentary on the specific charae'er 
of Hegel’s rationalism. Hegel, as the report goes, was not 
in the habit of attending church services, but would'observe 


^ Eliilosoi)!!; of Beligioo, PMt I, p. 229, 
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the Sabbath by sitting at his desk and composing his epoch- 
making works. One day when his land-lady, a God-fearing 
pious woman, out of solicitude for the salvation of the soul of that 
godless! ?) man asked him as to why he abstained from attend¬ 
ance at church services, the latter is said to have replied: 

‘ Thinking also is Divine service’ (Dcftken ist auch Gottes- 
(lienst). 

Thus the decentralisation of reason, and a corresponding 
accentuation of ‘ feelings ’ are pitfalls to be avoided. The 
rank subjectivism and individualism, inherent in an anti- 
intellectualist or anti-rational trend of thought terminate 
eventually in a vicious ‘ psychologism ’ or crude naturalism 
which cuts through the vital nerve of every healthy type of 
religion j morals or of mysticism, which, as I take it, is the 
uniting ground of the two. Such a typical psychologism we 
meet with in so eminent a thinker as Prof. Alexander, accord¬ 
ing to whom, (rod is what we worship. No wonder that 
he should be drawn to pay a rather left-handed compliment 
to the Ethical Societies whicli, though ‘ admirable institutions ’ 
in themselves, to quote his very words, do not provide for 
the brute sentiment for deity ” without which “ w^e should 
never arrive at religion.” ’ But it is hardly necessary to dilate 
here on the point that the Ethical Societies do not in the 
least arrogate to themselves the function which belongs to an 
Ethical Church. 

Such a subjectivism or individualism has been the crying 
curse and standing fallacy of every period of illumination 
or AufkloruYKj as the Germans call it, in the history of human 
thought and culture. The watch-word of the (freek illumina¬ 
tion, as initiated by the Sophists was, as we all know, the 
characteristic doctrine of Homo Mensura or man as the 
measure of all things. In an age of critical reflection 
or free thinking and of general disorganization and 


‘ Space, Time and the Deity, Vol. II, p. 407. 
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disintegration, such a doctrine, by reason of its intense 
humanism makes a ready appeal to our much too receptive 
heart. In spite of this redeeming feature, the ingrained 
ethical subjectivism or individualism of such a doctrine 
stood unmasked in the Sophists’ acceptance of it, and 
drew forth from the great pioneer humanist, Socrates, the much 
needed corrective to this lack of centralisation and balance in 
the individualistic, or what is the same thing, the unethical 
humanism of the Sophists. It was not my thought or yny 
reason, as Socrates pointed out so ably, but my thought or 
reason which is intrinsically objective and universally legis¬ 
lative, that alone can, in any ethical reference, supply the 
supreme norm of conduct. The same is the case with the 
English, the (lerinan, and the French Tlluniinatioii—the climax 
being reached, as is always the case, in the French form of it 
with its characteristic apotheosis ‘of the sensation of the moment ’ 
as thejstandard ot appeal in knowledge and morals of which it 
might not inaptly be said ; ‘After us the deluge.’ That was 
indeed the logic of Omar Khayyam as embodied in the exhorta¬ 
tion : “ Take the cash in iiand and let the credit go”—the 

inevitablc motto of the life of an epicure pledged to a carpe 
(Hem rule of life. Such a counsel, far from being a counsel of 
perfection, is the guiding principle of an individual or a com¬ 
munity that is heading straight towards moral and religious 
bankruptcy. 

Hence the relative use and importance of dogmas as the 
bulwark against the advancing tide of subjectivism, in all its 
sinister implications, which sets in sooner or later in the history 
of the church or general culture of a nation. The word 
‘d6gma,’ because of its past abuses and other degrading associa¬ 
tions, has come to figure as a veritable ‘ red rag’ to the bull of 
free thinking, rationalism or the Protestant ‘righ| of private 
judgment.* Tjbis appeal to faith in dogmas may be construed as 
a return to Authority, which is directly running counter to the 
spirit of the times (Zeitgeist), to the very spirit of modernism in 

6 
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tliouglit and culture—modern philosophy, itself, being Protest¬ 
antism in the sphere of the thinking spirit,” the story of a 
pilgrimage from Authority to Freedom. But freedom from 
what?—Not surely an ‘ unchartered freedom ’ to drift endlessly 
which after all ‘ tires ’ and cannot, humanly speaking, be 
sought fur its own sake. While fully admitting that the spirit 
of Protestantism has not merely an historic justification but an 
importance for all times, it is incumbent on us to take stock 
sometimes of the net results accruing from the exercise of the 
Tight of private judgment in all matters affecting the welfare 
of the spirit. It is, confessedly, difficult in the extreme to 
withstand the spell of modernism or the witchcraft of the 
magic word ‘freedom’ which so often hypnotises us, and take our 
beaiirgs to find out if we have not in t!ie extravagance of 
enthusiasm overshot the mark. It is all the more imperative 
because, as we know, all reactions are I’adical, and we may, 
not infrequently, be losing the substance in trying to catch at 
a shadow. There is an obvious danger in perpetually whetting 
a knife, when there is nothing to cut, for it may, for aught we 
know, recoil upon those wlio wield it. The institution of 
authority or rehabilitation of dogmas is not, however, antago¬ 
nistic to the ends of free thinking, when their respective rela¬ 
tions are viewed in a proper perspective. Tlie function of a 
dogma is mainlv limitative or prohibitive—prescribing the 
limits beyond which the religious imagination or private mysti¬ 
cism may not in Um indispnnsable interpretative function, go 
astray. It works not liy mechanical dictation but by illuminat¬ 
ing inspiration^—not by annexing or annulling the right of 
private judgment or mysticism, but by appealing and giving 
ungrudging re(ogniiioii to it. A dogma is never meant to be 
forced, as the phrase goes, down the throat of the members 
that belong to a particular church. It owns allegiance to the 
dogmas of which it is the custodian, not by invoking to its aid 
a supernatural machinery or authority, but by always making 
its appeal to the natural light o[ reason. So one can subscribe 
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to a dogma without being a dogmatist. Even one of the most 
orthodox of the philosophic tliinkers of the East, SamKara, 
comparable in his orthodoxy to 8t. Thomas of Aquino or Bt, 
Anselm of the Christian Church, observed that “ if a man were to 
accept uncritically or indiscriminately any one of the conflicting 
creeds, he would be dispossessed ot beatitude and hurled into 
evil.’ ^ Thus the so-called opposition between Authority and 
Reason, between J'^aith and Knowledge, between Dogma and 
Experience, when seen in its truer perspective, resolves itself 
into ‘ a contrast between the private consciously acting reason 
of the individual ;ind the historic reason in which is summed 
up the experience of the race.’ ^ Rightly viewed, the dogmas of 
a church stand as the capitalised spiritual experience of the 
race, having an intrinsic ratiomility of then- own anyil awaiting 
coiilirmation in the personal experience ol an individual. As 
I’rof. Radhakrishnan puts it so happily, ‘ what is dogma to the 
ordinary imin is experience to the pure in heart.’ ® ‘ What the 
Church can, and does, enjoin is a provisional belief in or accept¬ 
ance of the dogmas only to be brought in the end into a lumi¬ 
nous personal focus. 8o the fnitli in ([uestion is impersonal to 
liegin with, and ends by being personal, and thus the whole 
process may be viewed as a personalisation of iaith. Dogma 
is thus experience in the making and ‘ faith ’ is hut ‘reason 
cultivating itself.’ Should such a faitli oft'eiid ? 

There is, confessedly, the danger of possible abuse of the 
spirit in which dogmas are to be accepted, and the 
dogmas instead of acting as an asset may prove to be 
a handicap and deadweight in the religious life of 
man. So the modern man, grown wiser by past experience, 
may be uncompromising in his demand and be determined to 
do without dogmas of any kind, l^ut this we cannot consent 


’ ‘ Tatr&oieh&ryya yat kimchtt praUpadyam&no nhihreyasal pTatthanyHunarthamehdyat' 
—Commentary on Vedanta-antraa. 

^ Pringle Pattiaon, ‘ Idea of God,' pp. 62-8. 

“ Indian rhiloaophy, Vol. 1. p> SI. 
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to do without grave mutilation or sheer starvation of our 
moral and religious susceptibilities, nor is the determination 
sane and far-sighted. Ever since the time when Prometheus 
stole fire from heaven all the vitally important things of human 
existence have lieeii discovered to be a source of danger ; but 
no one outside Bedlam could regard that a sufficient excuse for 
banishing fire from our earthly sphere. Tf, as we believe, it is 
spirit that can bear witness to spirit, it is this corporate 
experience as the heritage of the past, and dogmas as the em¬ 
bodiments of intuitions of religious mystics and seers handing 
on the torch of illumination from age to age, that alone can be 
the in«!tructor in matters spiritual. Without this inheritance 
the individuals will have to start upon their carei'r of religious 
and nioval probation as so nuiny bankrupts, and remain 
so to the end of their career without the hope of ever being 
solvent. Here, as elsewhere, ‘ to him that hath more shall be 
given.’ 

Even the more moderate demand of the modernist for a 
simplification of dogmas as a rebound from dogmatic intoler¬ 
ance must not be pressed too far ; for, as Prof. Whiteliead 
than whom there is perhaps no greater champion of free think¬ 
ing rightly observes, ‘all simplifications of religious dogma are 
sliipwTccked upon the rock of the problem of evil.' That is 
really the acid lest which exposes the inherent weakness, ‘the 
sham heroism’ of stoic fortitude or resignation or ‘ the living 
acquiescence ’ which the ‘ God-intoxicated ’ Spinoza exalted 
so much. Mowherc is tlic insufficiency of ethical subjectivism 
or moral idealism conjoined to a one-sided, exclusive intellec- 
tualism, rendered more flagrant than in these two typical 
cases. Shakespeare, with his master touch, has laid his 
finger precisely on this weak spot in his treatment of the 
classical world of heroes. When Brutus, having gone through 
a series of misfortunes and discomfitures, learnt on the eve of 
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one of the most decisive battles he was going to fight, of ‘ the 
insupportable and touching loss of Portia,' his stoic heart burst 
and he confided in a strain of intense pathos to his intimate 
friend. 

‘ O Cassius! 1 am sick of many griefs.’ 

But Cassius sought to rally him round with an effective 
appeal to his philosophic professions. 

“ Of ><mr i>hilosoi»fiy you make no uso. 

If you give pUiCf to accidenial f’vila •—” 

Here is a tragic failure of moral idealism, or ‘subjective’ 

religion of which stoicism, along with Buddhism, has been 

regarded the classic* example. Buddhism, lio\veVGr, avoids this 

pitfall by emphasising the conception of an Order in the so- 

called ‘three Jewels’: “ I betake mvself to Lord Buddha 

%/ 

{hiiddlinm sumnain (jaccJidnii) ; I lake shelter in the Teaching or 
the Kthical Law {dhanniini samnnin (jaccJinmi); 1 join the 
(Holy) Order {samgham saninant garchdmi). 

Again, Spinoza who would consistently live up to 
what he taught in hia edhics, signally failed to sustain his 
intellectual aristocratism on one historic occasion, (lood and 
evil, he taught, are incidental to the finite and temporal point 
ol view and they cease to exist as such, when view’ed in their 
theoretical necessity or under the form of eternity \suh specie 
(cternitatis). But when he heard the news ol tlie most brutal 
and cold-blooded murder of his two intimate friends, the 
De Witt brothers, he was about to rush from his house and 
denounce the dastardly murder publicly on the very spot and 
in the face of the fanatical mob that had perpetrated it. 
He was only prevented from this desperate act—which 
might have resulted in his sharing the fate of his friends 
—by his well-meaning landlord who locked him up in his 
own room. Our reverence for the cloistered philosopher, who 
had never allowed his characteristic philosophic calm to be 
ruffled by contingent and accidental evils of our temporal 
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existence, increases all the more as we reckon with the 
truth that 


“ Tills rage was right in tho mam, 
That acquiescence vain:” 


—an ‘acquiescence’ to which he stood committed in virtue of 
his own persuasions in pliilosophy. One may try, however, to 
palliate these two cases of failure as the generous errors of 
moral idealists or as the characteristic sin of ‘ cloistered virtue* 
which does not stand us in good stead in the arena of life. 
But the sin I should like ‘to impute to each frustrate ghost* is 
that of ethical subjectivism which sees the triumph of good over 
evil as being carried out only in the soul of man hut not in the 
world abroad and refuses to regard the ethical values as in any 
sense ultimate and objective. Tliis is exactly the same fallacy 
that lurks in ‘ a free man’s worship of which Mr. Bertrand 
Russell is the exponent in our own ilay, following the lead of 
Spinoza and the Stoics. Although destined to rank as one of the 
best masterpieces of English Literature in respect of its ‘austere 
beauty,' ‘a free m;in’s worship exhibits a sham Jieroism’ in ‘the 
gospel of unyielding despair’ on which it seeks to build religion. 
This is an inevitable sequel to his belief that ‘the elimination 
of ethical considerations from philosophy is an ethical advance.’ 
He would have discovered the bed-rock of religion, and a truer 
conception of the relation between the human and the divine 
in the fruitful conception of (fod ‘as the mystic unity of what is 
and what should be’ winch, however, it is a pity he did not 
stop to probe deeper. If he did, he could see the salvage of 
religious beliefs, not in an elimination of ethical considerations, 
not in ethical subjectivism or incthical parochialism looking 
upon the moral laws as tlie provincialism of this planet ; hut in 
ethical mysticism as the immediate revelation of the Divine. 
This, as I take it, may very well he the religion of a 
B^tioaalist. 
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Founding, as we do, our conception of the Church Invisible 
on an ethical Mysticism which reveals the eternal verities of 
this universe that are at the same time laid deep down in ‘ the 
human heart by which we live,’ it will be readily seen that it is 
not staked upon something precarious or provisional. It is the 
symbol and exprcssimi of the cteinal communion—the Beloved 
Community, as Royce calls it—into M'hicli one may enter of his 
free will. Its function is to remind men always that the visible 
Church is only a human institiiiion and of ‘ tlie folly of any 
church which claims to be the only way of salvation.’ Its chief 
importance lies in its deliverance from ‘ institutional selfish¬ 
ness ’ ^—selfishness, either in an individual or collective aspect, 
—ol man as an ethical, social or political unit. This is the 
very soul of religion and the undying fire ‘ of d\ing to live ’ which 
the Rounder of Christianity typifies in liiinself. Although 
mystical, it is no remote theological mystery, but, God be 
thanked, iiiuovcn with tlic very texture of human experience.'* 
It is at least no more mystical than the simple phenomena of 
love and loyalty in which w'C remain loyal to the object of our 
love and devotion though unseen. Hegel, however, has no 
patience with this way of C’hrisi whom he ridicules as ‘thesocial 
mystic * and accuses him ol the guilt of innocence—‘ one who 
demanded of bis friends that they should forsake father and 
mother, and all that they had. If any one take thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also.’ It is this aspect of heroic renunciation 
in the life and teaching of Christ—a Life that came to minister 
and not to be ministered unto—ihat has, however, its perennial 
appeal for the oriental mind. It may not be the historical 
Jesus, hut it is the spiritual Christ and is, not, after all, the latter 
that counts in a religious reference. The conception of the 

* A phrase so happily coined by Principal L. P. Jacks and commented upon with 
such bold and penetrative appeal in the last chapter of his book ‘ Healitiea and Shams ' 
bearing tbe title ' Inatitational Seiasbness.' 

* Oompare the injanction embodied in the opening verse of the liopantshad, ' en]oy 

in and through renunciation ' (tena tvakiena precept to which Goethe would' 

BQ often enpaoribe, as being drawn thereto by ‘ elective afdnity.' 
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Church Invisible has its special efficacy in putting an end to the 
age-long controversy that has raged round the question of the 
historicity of Jesus Christ by pointing out clearly that nothing 
historical can, a.s- such, be the object of our loving devotions un¬ 
less it be the embodiment and exemplification of a spiritual 
idea. As one distinguished Unitarian Christian writer truly 
says ^: “We are saved by the Jesus who came, not by the 
Christ who has not come. The only Jesus who ever existed 
at all was the non-Messianic Jesus of human history, the 
teacher, the prophet, the friend of man, the martyr.” ' Ring 
in the Christ that is to be ’ —is the standing testimony to the 
spiritual Christ who has not yet come. Such is also the verdict 
of the East that can never rest satisfied with the institutional 
(I avoid the term ‘ European ' advisedly, for it is my conviction 
that ail geographical distinctions are irrelevant in this context) 
side-view of the historical Jesus and has ever accepted and 
revered an ‘ Oriental (Jhrist.’ 

It is this very conception of the Church Invisible that alone 
can guarantee the realisation of the cult of internationalism, the 
pathway to which lies not along the road of nationalism or con¬ 
solidation of national or exclusive interests. Wo are told that 
the culture or civilisation of the present day is national in its 
roots, but international in its outlook-—verily like the tree that 
has its roots struck deep down into the soil, while its branches 
spread far and wide into the sky above. }3ut mischief lies 
always at the root. A Parliament or a Federation of Mankind 
must remain an idle dream, until and unless the making of the 
international mind is an accomplished fact ; and this can only 
come about under the perpetual inspiration and watchful care of 
a Church Invisible. That is why our Scriptures declare that 
this antique, holy fig tree (symbolising the Infinite and the 
Eternal) has its roots in heaven and its branches spreading 

Dr. C. R. Bowon id Ereedom and Truth, ed. by J. E. Carpenter, p. 214. 

Tennyson, * lu Memoriam,’ 
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earthwards.* East and West can, and shall, never meet on any 
other condition but only and for ever in, their common allegiance 
to the Church Invisible. In the spiritual economy of the world, 
there can be no senseless duplication ol functions. It is because, 
and so far. East is East and West is West, that they can, and 
must, meet. The very atmosphere of this room, consecrated by 
the visible representation of two of the noblest samples of huma¬ 
nity," sounds the ‘ trumpet of a prophecy ’ to an as yet ‘ un¬ 
wakened earth ’—not merely a prophecy fulfilling itself in some 
problematic future, but a living testimony to an eternal fellow¬ 
ship or meeting between the two on which alone, be it remem¬ 
bered, depend ‘ peace on earth and good will towards men.’ 
Such a consummation, however, i,s no mere dream ol iuture 
possibility, of some ‘ far-olT divine event,' ])ut is verily the 
everlasting Real, no mere vague sentimentalism of the Futurist, 
hut something dwelling ‘ noiirer than our hands and feet ’ as the 
abiding presence and persuasion of the Soul of souls.’ ‘Soto live 
is heaven ’ assuredly ; not to strain one’s eyes and ears into the 
remote and the Iuture but to live one’s life perpetually attuned 
to the ‘ choir invisible of heroes ’ ‘ whose music is the gladness 
of the world.’ There can be no other genuine entliusiasm for 
Humanity and no greater reverence for its ministering priests 
or prophets on whom the perpetual benediction of a Church 
Invisible broods like ‘ a Presence not to be put by.’ fiCt those 
that have eyes to see and ears to hear preach to those that have 
not, and thus shall we earn the privilege to ‘ ring the fuller 
minstrel in ’ and inherit the. bliss of ‘ the Golden Year ’ of 
which Tennyson had a fleeting vision when he sang so fervidly— 

“ Ah, when shall all man’s good 
Bo oi\ch man's rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 

Thro’ all the circle of the golden your ? ” 

* ' UrdUvamUlo ' abSkiakha hho’aivatthah sanatanah.' 

* Ft*,, of Jostle and Buddha on either side of the pulpit in the Ethical Church which 
account (or this local touch. 
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Almost involuntarily do we repeat: * Ah, when ? *—Not 

until we shall have discerned in all visible Church and other 
human institutions the progressive revelation of ^the Church 
Invisible as the very symbol and guarantee of that human unity 
or solidarity which veritably is, and not merely something 
evermore about to be. 

Saroj Kumar Das 


WHEN LOVE COMES 

Once, ignorant and free, I thought love came 
All blossom-decked and laughing in the sun 
With joyous face, to claim me radiantly. 

Now, wiser and enchained, I know that love 
Comes never thus, nor stays in fair disguise, 

As Spring transforms the barren hills, and earth 
Sings ere the summer wanes, and winter's cold 
Turns gold to grey and tender Spring is mute. 
Love is not alone Spring’s season, fragile, 

Fair and fugitive, but all life’s seasons; 

From the year’s first blooming until its close ! 
Love knows no season, wears no livery, 

Nor dances gaily with the flowered throng 
Of Spring; but bears the fullness of divine 
Maturity, half-sensed, and waking in the soul 
An echo of infinity, that speaks 
In voice too God-like for the fleeting Spring’s 
First fruitage, and its evanescent hopes. 


Lily S. Anderson 
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SECOND CHAMBERS 

(A coviparative study.) 

Of the three factors of Government—the Legislature, the 
Executive, and the Judiciary—the Legislature occupies the 
most important position. In a modern) representative demo¬ 
cracy, it constitutes really the pivot of the whole administrative 
system. “From the nature of its functions, the legislature 
must be in a certain way supreme over the other two organs, 
since it belongs to the legislature to Uy down the general rules, 
which the judiciary has to apply, dnd in conformity to which 
the executive has to work, while again, so far as it regulate^ 
public finance, the legislature must exercise a, general control 
over all the operations of government that involve expenditure.” * 
Thus “the legislature not only commands the purse, but pre¬ 
scribes the rules by which the duties and rights of every citizen 
are to be regulated.” ‘ Again in a responsible form of govern¬ 
ment, the executive is not a body separate from the legislature. 
It is, in reality, a committee of the legislature itself and is 
responsible to, and removable by, it. The enforcement of this 
accountability is one of the primary functions of the modern 
legislature. To discharge this duty, it has to remain wide¬ 
awake and vigilant. It has to act constantly as a watch-dog. 

Now invested as the legislature is with such vital functions 
of government, its composition and construction naturally 
comes in for a good deal of attention at the hands of statesmen 
and political scientists. The making of law is far too an import¬ 
ant business to be discharged in a hasty, half-hazard fashion. 
It involves the determination of, “ not what the will of the 
people commands, but what the reason of the people, the 

* Hettr; Sidgwiok, Blemetxta of PoUtios, p. 864. 

* The Federalist. No. LXXVHI. 
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common consciousne?s, demands. The legislature must be so 
cdnstructed as best to fulfil this purpose. Now the interpreta¬ 
tion of the common consciousnsss is a far more difficult matter 
than the registry of the popular will. It requires research, 
reasoning, the balancing of opinions and interests, the classi ¬ 
fication of facts and the generalization of principles. A single 
body of men is always in danger of adopting hasty and one-sided 
views, of accepting facts upon insufficient tests, of being satisfied 
with incomplete generalizations, and of mistaking happy phrases 
for sound principles.” ' A unicameral legislature may launch 
upon a new measure in a moment of heat and passion—a measure 
that sober thoughts and calmer reason would always discard. 
Besides in these days of universal suffrage, a single-chambered 
legislatuie would always be in close and intimate touch with the 
unbridled demos and might in a moment of popular enthusiasm 
embark on a policy that woukl be quite revolutionary and sub¬ 
versive in its etfect. It seems, therefore, quite reasonable that 
the popular House of the Legislature must not have an unchecked 
supremacy over the laws and policy of the state. There must 
be some check upon its action. We should set up “a counter¬ 
poise to democratic fervour,” and make the provision of ”an 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” ^ Now once it is 
established that some check upon the power of the popular 
assembly is essential in a well-framed constitution, the question 
would at once arise as to where it is to be found and how it is 
to be provided. The modern thinkers and statesmen are to-day 
almost unanimous in holding that this check is to be found ‘*in 
the creation of a second assembly capable of criticizing, amend¬ 
ing, and, if need be, rejecting measures passed by the other 
chamber.”® Hence a legislature should be bicameral in struc¬ 
ture, so that the action of the one House may be reviewed and 

* J. W. StirgOTB, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law, Vol. II, 

j • J. A. B. Merriott, Second Chambers (1910), p. 6. 

> > . Lord Bryce, M!odem Demoeraciee, Vo). II, p. 437. 
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revised in another. ‘^Single-chamber government, it is assumed, , 
is the apotheosis of democratic rashness. We need a brake on 
the wheel. We need a mechanism that enables us to delay the 
first,‘rough impulses of a body fresli from its contact with the 
electorate and eager in its inexperience, to embrace every kind of 
novelty. A Second Chamber provides exactly this safeguard.” ’ 
It may be argued that if we need so seriously a safeguard against 
democratic rashness, a legislature of three chambers would better 
serve our purpose. But if a unicameral legislature inclines too 
much to radicalism, one of three chambers or more could inclinc 
too much to conservatisnn The true mean between conservatism 
and progress would be best secuix'd by the legislature of two 
chambei'S.’^ The two Houses would much often be engaged in a 
sort of natural and healthy rivalry, and each could subject the 
measures emanating from the othei- to a carid'ul scrutiny and 
criticism. This conflict of views between the tuo chambers 
would supply the safeguard against hasty and ill-digested legis¬ 
lation.* Thus “the same* reason which induct?d the Homans to 
have two consuls mnlo's it desirable that tliere shouJd be two 
chambers : that neither of them may be exposed to the corrupt¬ 
ing influence of undivided pow’er, even for the space of a single 
year.”* It is noteworthy that Second Chamber is to-day almost 
a universal feature of representative government. The gilded 
House at Westminster may be an accidental survival of medieval 
institutions. But the second chamber in the legislatures of the 
other modern states has been a deliberate creation. The con¬ 
stitution-makers in every country, how'cvcr inspired they might 
have been by democratic ideals, pinned their faith to checks and 
balances. They did not think it advisable to entrust the 
legislative function of government to one popular House alone.® 

‘ *&. J. Laaki, A Grammar of Poiitica, p. 328. 

* fiurgeaa, Political Science and Comparative Conatitutional Law, Vol. TI, p. 

* Ibid, p. 107. 

* J. 6. Mill, Representative Government. 

* In PrsDoa “this Bicameral system does not accord with Bepabiican traditions for 
the Firai and tbe Second BepobUea, like (th« Hiird BepoMio down'to 1876, were governed 
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As a check upon the authority of this chamber, they instituted a 
second deliberative body. As a result, the legislatures of all 
the important states are to-day bicameral in structure. A 
measure, before it is finally accepted, has to undergo a vigilant 
examination in both the chambers. 

In Federal States, the second chamber serves an additional 

% 

and a more vital purpose still. A Federal union constitutes 
really an effective compromise between the centripetal and the 
centrifugal forces in a country. It is a mechanism to reconcile 
the separatist tendencies with the unifying forces in a land. 
A second chamber in the national legislature comes out to be 
indispensable in the creation of such a half-way House. The 
smaller States had to be persuaded to relinquish their complete 
equality of representation with the larger States ; the larger 
States had to be coaxed into making concessions to the smaller.” ’ 
In order to meet this difficult problem—the problem of allaying 
the fears of the minor states and tickling the vanity of the major 
ones, the national legislature has to be constructed on a bi¬ 
cameral basis. The lower House would represent the people of 
the different component parts according to their numerical 
strength. As such, this House is expected to be the exponent 
of the nation-idea in the country. The upper House could be 
constructed on a different principle altogether. It is to represent 
not the people but the different component parts in their corpo¬ 
rate capacity. On this body all the states, irrespective of 
their size and numerical strength, are to be represented 
equally. It is meant to be the upholder of the separate 
identity of the states. Thus, it is pertinent to observe 
that “ whatever may be affirmed of unitary States, 

b; siogle ohambers. Bai to the Monarchiats in the National Assemblj «Q npper Eoiiae, 
shelterod from the direct play of universal suffrage, seemed essential as a barrier to demo¬ 
crat.”—Edward M. Sait, Government and Politics of Prance (1920), p. 198. The constitu- 
tfco-iaakers concentrated their attention so much on the second chamber in 1878, tiiat 
lt;de Balcaetel once observed, ” The constitution of 1875 is first of all a Senate.”—Quoted 
in p. IM, ibid. 

*, ISL 3* Ford, The Eiae and Growth of American Politics, p. 48, 
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bi-cameralism would appear to be an essential and in¬ 
separable attribute of federalism. More than that, it is in the 
Senate or upper chamber of Federal Commonwealtlis that the 
federal idea is enshrined ; in that chamber is to be found the 
primary and effective guarantee for the preservation of this 
peculiar type of constitution.” ‘ Without the bait of their 
equality of voice in the second chamber, the smaller states 
would not agree to enter the union. The danger of being 
swamped by the larger states would far outweigh the other 
considerations and overshadow the real merits of the union. 

“ The jealousy of the smaller states would have been too power¬ 
ful even for the genius and tact and patience of Alexander 
Hamilton. It was the idea of equal representation in the 
Senate which reconciled the smaller states to federal-union with 
the larger, and in the Senate state rights are and from the first, 
have been, enshrined and guaranteed.” ’ The position of the 
second chamber in a federal union is hence quite unique. It 
serves here a double purpose. It acts as an ordinary revising 
and reviewing body in the c>entral legislature and at the same 
time is based on the jirinciple of state separatism as opposed to 
unified nationalism. 

Now w^hile in unitary states the second chamber has been 
found to be necessary and in the central Government of a 
federal union indispensable, “ the legislatures of the component 
states, cantons or provinces of Federal Commonwealths are in 
a class apart and demand separate consideration. Here a 
Second Chamber is the exception rather than the rule.” ® Of 
course, “ an American State legislature always consists of two 
houses,” * and all the Australian States except Queensland, 
possess a bi-cameral legislature. All the provinces of Canada, 


' J. A. B. Marriott, The Mechaaiam of the Modero State, Vo!. I, p. 409. 

* /bid, pp. 413-14. 

^ /bid, p. 409, 

* Bryce, The American Commonwealth (Bevised edition, 1919), Vol. I, p. 484, 
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however, excepting Quebec and Nova Scotia, have a single- 
chambered legislature. Sixteen of the Swiss Cantons and more 
than half the Component States of the C-erman Reich also 
possess a. uni-cameral legislature.^ It is, of course, not diffi¬ 
cult to account for the enthusiasm for a second chamber in the 
American and Australiani States and the indifference to it in the 
Canadian and German provinces. The American and Austra¬ 
lian commonwealths represent the true federal priiiiciple. In 
those two unions, the functions which the Central Government 
is to discharge are definitely made over to it by the constitution, 
while the residue of powers is vested in the State Governments.® 
Hence the State authorities have to bear a heavy administrative 
respoiisibility and their legislatures have to undertake many 
vital legislative duties. It is on this account that the people 
have set up a second chamber “ winch should at once be a 
brake upon ‘ naked democracy ’ and a model of tone and dis¬ 
interestedness in public life.” " Such an onerous task tliey have 
not been ready to entriut to a single legislative body. In 
Canada and the German Republic, centralisation has, on th(‘ 
other hand, gone too far to leave much important work to be 
done exclusively by the, proviuc(’s. Canada constitutes, no 
doubt, a specimen of fed(*ralism but here the residue of func¬ 
tions is vested in the central Government and only a schedule 
of minor functions has been definitely given over to the provin¬ 
cial establishments,* Tins makes the provincial Government 
a minor concern and it is not likely that tlie people would 
object so much to get a few measures of little significance passed 
by a legislature of one chamber alone. As regards Germany, 
its new constitution is more unitary than federal. Legislative 

' Marriott, The Mechanisra of the Modern Slate, Vol. I, p. 409. 

* Marriott, The Mechatusm of the Modern State, Vol. I, p. 239. 

* “The Second Chamber in Australia," article by Prof. W. Harrison Moore, in 
“the second Chamber Problem,” a pamphlet issued first on Feb. 7,1914, as a supple, 
ment to the “ New Statesman.” 

* (7/. “ The Dominion Constitution (of Canada), though federal in form, is in 
spirit, nnitaiy.*’—Marriott, p. 240. 
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centralisation is throughout writ large on it. It is not expected 
therefore, that the people would get enthusiastic for a ' second 
chamber in a legislature that has very little to do.’ 

Now although the necessity of a second chamber is almost 
universally appreciated, and bi-cameralism is an accepted prin¬ 
ciple of political science, opposition to the system of double- 
chambered legislature is also gaining ground. There are people 
who point out that “Second ('hambers are a clumsy and a 
complicated addition to the structure of government,” * and- 
serves no useful purpose. Tt is only a fifth wheel in the admi¬ 
nistrative machine and as much its function is obstructive 
rather than constructive. It impedes the progress' of work 
instead of facilitating the governmental business. Again the 
democrats of to-day take up the epigram of Sieyds and ask 
“of what use will a second chamber be? If it agrees with 


the Eepresentative House it will be supertluous ; if it disagrees, 
mischievous.” “ ^Phey pin their faith to the sovereignty of the 
people and accept the representative system of government 
only as a means of legistering their will. The legislature must 
be, therefore, a mirror of democracy and give expression to 
its opinions and desires ini legal and constitutional form. In a 
bi-cameral system, the lower ITouse is invested with popular 
character and represents the demos directly and intimately. 
The Second Chamber, if it is to be of any use, must consti¬ 


tute a check upon this body and revise and review the action of 
the first. In other words, it must sit on judgment upon the 


opinions and ideals of the ])cople—a function not adding to, 
but detracting from, the merits of the legislature. A British 
Statesman of radical views has put the arguments against the 


* H. B. Leas-Smith, Second Chambers m Theory and Practice (1923), p. 38. 

- Quoted in the Modern Democracies, Vol. II, by Bryce, p. 438. See also Sir Henry 
Maine, I’opular Government (1919), p. 178. He points out the likeness of this epigram 
to a similar one of the Caliph Omai“ If the books,'' he said pointing out to the 
Alexandrian Library, "differ from the book of the Prophet, they are impious; if they 
agree, they are useless." Now " If the Koran is the inspired and exclusive word of God 
Omar was right; if Vox PopuU, Vox Dei, expresses a truth, Siey&s was right. 

a 
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Second Chamber in a clear and cogent form. ** The Labour 
Party,” he observes, “ is opposed to a Second Chamber, no 
matter how such chamber may be constituted. It bases its 
opposition in the first place on the broad ground that one Legis¬ 
lative Chamber, elected on a democratic franchise, and by 
such electoral methods as will ensure as far as possible a re¬ 
presentation of the popular will, is the best means of promot¬ 
ing legislation ini harmony with the desires of the majority of 
the nation, and that a Second Chamber can in such circum¬ 
stances, only serve one of two purposes—namely, if it be also 
elected in such a way as to represent the popular will it is a 
superfluous ornament and if it be composed of men nominated, 
or elected on a different franchise, it cannot be representative 
of national opinion, and is therefore a negation of popular 
government.” ^ Hence it is clear that the only purpose which 
a Second Chamber may serve is “ to be a nuisance to democratic 
progress and a protector of vested interest.” ^ 

The above argument, initiated by Siey^s and developed by 
modern statesmen puts us no doubt on the horns of a dilemma. 
But the way out of it is also easy. They have taken it for 
granted that *‘the voice of the people is the vo’ce of God.” 
that “the decisions of the community are not oTily imperative 
but all-wise.” The common sense and experience of the people, 
however, have revolted against this doctrinaire standpoint.® 
The people much often may lose their good sense and run wild, 
and the popular House of the legislature representing their 
ideals and outlook may launch upon a dangerous measure. This 
“danger of hasty legislation in harmony with popular opinion— 
from which no form of parliamentary government is free—is 
reduced by securing a re-discussion of all proposed legislation, 

» Philip Snowden, the article on “ the Labour Party and a Second Chamber *’ in 
** The Second Chamber Problem." 

» Ibid. 

* Popular Government (1909), pp. 178.179. 
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by a body independent of either the House of Eepresentatives 
or the executive.” * 

Here arises the necessity of a Second Chamber. Again it 
may be granted that a single legislative chamber that is really 
representative of the popular will and perfect from every 
standpoint, will discharge the onerous duties of the legislature 
with honesty and efficiency. Rut nobody to-day is satisfied 
with the representative character of our popular Houses, nor is it 
a fact that the quality of the members has reached quite the 
satisfactory standard. “ With a perfect Lower House,” says 
Walter Bagehot, ” it is certain that the Cpper House-would be 
scarcely of any value. If we had an ideal House of Commons 
perfectly representing the nation, always moderate, never 
passionate, abounding in hours of leisure, never omitting the 
slow and steady forms necessary for good consideration, it is 
certain that we should not need a higher chamber.” ” But,” 
he continues, ” though beside an ideal House of Commons the 
Lords would be unnecessary, and therefore pernicious, beside 
the actual House a revising and leisured legislature is extremely 
useful, if not quite necessary.” ^ Then it is also not unlikely 
that ” a sinister combination of private interests ” “may by 
chance come to dominate the popular House and get measures 
passed, opposed to the public good. In a unicameral legislature 
there would be no opportunity to check the progress of such a 
sinister game. The public would be defrauded and some private 
concerns would be benefited. ” It is therefore of great use to 
have a Second Chamber of an opposite sort, differently 
composed,” * which will be able to revise the measures of the 
lower House and nullify the selfish attempts of the private 
interests.® 

* Sidgwick, Eleioeato of Politics, p, 444. 

* The English Consitation, p. 107. 

'' Sidgwick, Elements of Politics. 

* Bagehot, The English Constitution, p. 108. 

* Where both the Hoasfs ere directly elective, the Second Chamber is no safeguard 
against oonaptioa. Cf. ** Moieotrer, the men who compose the two Houses wlU—an age 
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Now if a Second Chamber happens to be really a useful and 
necessary adjunct of the modern legislature, the question would 
at once arise as to its constitution and functions. We shall 
have to decide as to how it is to be formed and what duties it is 
to discharge. “ Broadly speaking, the powers of the Second 
Chamber vary with the mode of its formation. They are 
widest where it is directly elected, narrowest where it is 
nominated or hereditary. The more it is popular, the more 
authority, the less it is popular the less authority will it 
possess.”^ Hence, as a writer puts it,“ “ powers and com¬ 
position are parts of one equation ; large powers in a Second 
Chamber involve direct representation, and direct representation 
involves large powers—the one is, as mathematicians would say, 
a * function ’ of the other.” The constitution and functions 
are thus interrelated and interdependent. A democratic chamber 
will make every effort to make its influence felt over the 
legislation, the finance and the administration ot the State. It 
will never agree to play merely a subordinate r61e Intimately 
connected as it is with the sovereign people, it will rival the 
, authority of the lower House of the legislature. An appointive 
Second Chamber, on the other hand, will automatically sink 
into insignificance. Legally its powers may be large, but in 
practice, if? authority will go by default. Its appointive 
character will, of itself, stamp inferiority upon it. In a 
democratic State, it will feel its own weakness and refrain from 
competing with a lower House that derives its authority directly 
from the people. We must, therefore, chalk out the powers 
that the Second Chamber is to exercise, before we proceed to 

limit makes no difference—have been drawn from the same class, no new element of 
knowledge or wisdom is brought in to serve the nation. In the States ot the American 
Union, the Senates are no better than the Houses of Assembly ; indeed, where corruption 
prevails the Senates may be worse, because as their members are fewer in number each 
member’s vote is better worth buying and fetches a higher price.”—The Modern 
Democracies, Bryce, Vol. II, p. 442. 

» Ibid, pp. 441-442. 

» Article “ The House of Lords and its B'uture ” in ” The Second Chamber Problem " 
bj L Morgan. 
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settle its constitution. At present there are three classes of 
Second Chambers existing in different countries. Ini the first 
place, there are those which arc equal, both legally and 
practically, to the lower House. Next we have Upper Chambers 
wdiich have been assigned equal authority by law, but which in 
practice have come to be inferior in status. Then in the last 
place, there are instances of Second Chambers which are-inferior 
both by custom and by law to the lower House.^ The most 
obvious and simple arrangement is to make the two chambers 
co-ordinate, with equal powers ; so that the free consent of both 
shall be necessary to any binding decision of the legislature; and 
therefore, if either house refuse the consent to any proposed 
legislative measure, it must drop or be postponed.’ In Federal 
Unions, the Second ('hainber is to he, by its nature and 
character, a co-ordinate hotly. It is set up to safeguard the 
interests of the States from the onslaughts of the nationalist 
forces. As such, it must hold its own against the lower House, 
which is organised on a national basis and is the stronghold of 
the centralising elements. It is quite in the fitness of things, 
therefore, tliat the federal Senates of America and Australia 
enjoy a co-ordinate status with tht' Houses of Representatives. 
That the Canadian Senate is not a body C(|ual in powers to the 
House of (lomrnons but is far inferior in position, does not 
constitute a source of strength to the Federal principle. It has 
only helped the augmentation of centralisation and taken away 
from the dignity of the component parts. 

Now it may be simple, it may also be logical, that the 
Second Chamber should enjoy equal powers and authority with 
the lower House. But whether this would not complicate the 
legislative machinery and make it even unworkable in practice 
is a question that must also be faced. The American Senate 
has been giveru the tribute by Lord Rosebery that it is “ the 


* Bryce, Modern DemocradeB, Vol. 11, p. 441, 
^ Sidgwiok, Elementa of PolitioB, p. 446. 
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most powerful Jind efficient Second Chamber that exists.” ’ It 
enjoys almost equal legislative powers with the lower House. 
Wc say almost because ” all hills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives alone.” They cannot 
be initiated in the Senate. The Senate, however, ” may 
propose or concur with amendments as on other bills.” Thus 
only with a .slight restriction, -the Senate has as much fullfledged 
authority over legislation as the lower body. This restriction 
also does not count for much in actual operation. Although the 
Senate cannot initiate any money bill, it can freely mutilate one 
sent up from the other House and add to, and cut out, provisions 
settled by the Representatives. ^ “It can not only question 
and stay the judgments of th(* commons, but may always wdth 
perfect act upon its own judgment and gainsay the more 

popular chamber to the end of the longest chapter of the bitterest 
controversy.” “ Now this co-ordinate authority has, no doubt, 
made the Senate powerful and influential and an effective check 
upon the House of Representatives, has also, on that account, 
been provided. But the prerogatives of the Senate have made 
its legislative system complex and for that reason cumbersome.* 
” Collisions between the two Houses arc frequent. Each is 
jealous and combative.’ “ Each is prone to move along its own 
lines. Besides these equal powers in matters of legislation the 
Senate has some executive and judicial powers as well.”® 
Without its consent, no appointment made by the I^resident is 
valid and without its approval and sanction, no treaty with any 
foreign power can be come to. ’ The Senate has thus been 


' Qaoted by Woodrow Wilson in ‘ Congressional Government,’ p. 228. 

’ Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Vol. I, pp. 104 and 188. 

• Wilson, Congressional Government, p. 228. 

• Ibtd, p. 228. 

• Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Vol. I, p. 188. 

• C/. “ The Senate is not only a legislative bnt also an executive chamber.”—Ihl’d, 
Vol. I, p. 107. 

» This is called ” the treaty-marring power of the Senate.” Fids Wilson, Oongres* 
sionnl Government, p. dO. 
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invested with immense legislative and executive authority and 
occupies a most prominent place in the constitution. Enjoying 
such immense prestige and held high in popular estimation, the 
Senate is not expected to take any dictation from the lower 
House lying down. It will challenge every assertion of power 
by the House of Kepresentatives. Under these circumstances, 
when “ each House can stop all legislation, and some legislation 
may be necessary,” ’ a dislocation of the governmental 
machinery might easily have ])een apprehended in the American 
Federation. The two Houses (piarrclling w’ith each other and 
proceeding to the logical extent would have put a dead stop to 
all legislative and administrative busine^'^. That this danger 
has been avoided in the V. 8. A. is due to two factors. The 
Senators and the Representatives do not represent two distinct 
orders. They may be elected on twodistiict principles: the 
Senators are to represent the States and look to their interests, 
while the Representatives are to see to the interests of the nation 
and aggrandise the forces of centralisation. But all the same 
“ there is really a ‘ latent unity' between the Senate and the 
House which makes continued antagonism between them next 
to impossible.” ' The Representatives and the Senators are 
drawn practically from the same classes and both represent in 
their persons almost all the varied interests of the country.® 
And what is more, the Senators are as much in direct touch 
with the people, and draw their inspiration as much from them 
as the Representatives. Both the Houses are therefore sensi¬ 
tive to public opinion. And in case of disagreement between 
the two chambers ” either House would yield were it unmis¬ 
takably condemned by public opinion.” * It is in fact the 
vigilance of the people that puts the Senators and the Repre¬ 
sentatives to sense. However combative their instinct may be, 

‘ See Bagebot, The Eagliah ConstitotioO;, p. 97. 

^ WilaoQi CongressioDftl G-ovenimant, p. 221. 

» /hii. p. 226. 

* Biyoe, The Acaerkan Commonwealth^ Yol. I, p. i88, 
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the two Houses have to bend before the opinion of the people. 
In a country with less vigilance on the part of the public, 
the conflict between the two co-equal Houses of the legislature 
may be easily carried to the farthest extent and bring the 
government to a complete deadlock. 

The Presidential system of government in. the U. S. A. has 
also made the co-ordinate authority of the Second Chamber less 
dangerous to the smooth working of the administrative ma¬ 
chinery. The principle of the separation of powers has been 
faithfully accepted in America. The Executive here is not 
a part of the legislature. Tt is a body neither responsible to, 
nor removable by, the Congress. It is an institution altogether 
separate from the legislature. The question of controlling the 
Exec id jve thus does not arise at all at Washington. In case, 
however, this prerogative was vested in the legislature, there 
would have been a conflict bctw'een the two Houses over this 
question. The Executive cannot be answerable to both the 
chambers at the same time. “ Tlie Cabinet government re¬ 
quires the ascendancy of one chamber because ministers cannot 
obey at the same time two different masters with conflicting 
wills.It appears, therefore, that “ a co-ordinate Second 
Chamber is an alien element in Parliamentary Government 
when fully developed.” ^ The anomaly of tw'o co-equal Houses 
in a Parliamentary form of government has been brought out 
into clear relief in the Australian Commonwealth and to some 
extent in Prance as well. The Federal Senate of Australia 
enjoys equal powers with the lower House, except only in 
matters of finanice. Even in this held, the Senate exercises an 
authority not much inferior to that of the lower House. It 
may reject a money bill and though it cannot amend it, it may 
send in * suggestions ’ for the modification of the proposed 
finance bill to the House of Representatives. This request of 
the Senate to accept the ‘ suggestions ’ and amend the measures 

^ ‘ Sait, Government and Politics of France, p. 185. 

* Sidgwick, Elements of Politics, p. 440. 
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oTi the lines indicated cannot be treated so cavalierly by the 
lower House. The privilege of making suggestions on the 
part of the Senate thus amounts practically to a power of amend¬ 
ing the money bill itself.’ Now this co-ordinate authority of 
the second chamber has made inevitable the conflict between the 
two Houses. Nor was its possibility unforeseen by the con¬ 
stitution-makers. They incorporated in the Constitution a 
provision for meeting a situation of tug-of-war between the two 
chambers. In case a bill sent up from the House of Bepreseii- 
tatives, is twice rejected by the Senate, the head of the State 
may resort to a doul)le dissolution. Both the Senate and the 
House may be dissolved and a gcnieral election proclaimed. 
After a fresh election, the two Houses would meet in a joint 
sitting and the rejech^d measure would b(‘ decided by a simple 
majority of votes in this joint assembly.“ The governmental 
machinery has thus been made complex and cumbrous. In 
case both the chambers become habitually intractable, and try 
to stick to their own position and assert their own respective 
rights, the constitution would become automatically unworkable. 
Besides it was apprehended just at the start that the position 
of a co-ordinate second chamber in a responsible form of govern¬ 
ment would be anomalous, and the constitution ushered in, 
would break down in actual operation. No doubt “-in the 
Commonwealth, th(' Cabinet Government with its tradition of 
the supremacy of the lower House appears to have prevailed.” “ 
But all the same, the incompatibility has been keenly felt, and 
the attempts to assert eijual authority and control over the 
Cabinet on the part of the Senate have given the constitution 
now and again a good shaking and jerking. The French Senate 
has also been assigned an equal position in the legislature. 


* See H. B. Lees-Smitb, Second Cliambers in Theory and Pr«otice (1922), p. 100, 

* See Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence, Vol. I, p. 517. 

* Articles “ The Second Chamber in Australia ” by Prof. H.^Moore in the '* Second 
Chamber Problem.” 

9 
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The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies have equal powers 
in the initiation and the making of laws, except those relating 
to finance which must be first introduced in the chamber. It 
may reject a. money bill, but it is not expected, by parliament¬ 
ary convention, to amend it in such a fashion as to involve any 
additional expenditure.‘ Besides these almost equal powers in 
legislaticfn and finance, the constitution has invested it with 
some share of control over the executive ns well. According to 
it^s provision, the ministers must be responsible, not to the 
chamber alone, but to both the House's. The Senate thus is 
expected to exercise a controlling voice over the Cabinet.^ Over 
and above these privileges, the Senate enjoys again a preroga¬ 
tive peculiar to itself. Without its consent, the Chamber of 
Deputies cannot be dissolved.’ In a cabinet form of govern¬ 
ment, wiien the ministers lose their support in the popular 
House of the legislature, they may advise the head of the 
State to dissolve that body and make an appeal to the country. 
The head of the state who enjoys the exclusive privilege of 
dissolving this chamber, grants, as a rule, tlie request of the 
ministers. Now possessing, as they do, such an instrument 
of power, the members of the executive body find themselves 
quite in a position to maintain the solidarity of their majority 
in the House. Every member is, at heart, afraid of a fresh 
general election which might involve his defeat and which 
would certainly put him to expenses. It is not lightly, there¬ 
fore, that members shift their loyalty and go into the anti¬ 
ministerialist lobby. In France, however, the sanction of the 
Senate is essential before the Chamber of Deputies could be 
dissolved, and an appeal to the electorate could be made. 
This places the cabinet in an unenviable position. Its majority 
in the Chamber may dwindle, individual members, to grind their 

See the article on " the French Senate "in the ‘‘ Second Chamber Problem " by 
Robert Deli. 

*, W. B. Munro, Qovernmente of Europe, p. 411, 

* 441, 
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own axe, may transfer their allegiance, but still it cannot 
threaten them with a general election. Now not being sure of a 
solid phalanx of majority in the Ohamber, the Cabinet cannot 
resist the onslaught of the Senate. The Upper House claims— 
and now and again enforces its claim—to exercise co-ordinate 
control over the executive. Thus in 1896, it was successful 
in driving out the Cabinet of M. Bourgeois and in ] 913 a hostile 
vote of the Senate in connection with the Proportional Repre¬ 
sentation Bill, forced out the government of M. Briand as 
well.^ Between the Chamber and the Senate, the Cabinet 
thus finds itself between the devil and the deep sea. Hence it 
is easy to conclude, that the co-ordinat:i authority of the French 
Senate has been an unhealthy anomaly from every standpoint. 
It has made the {position of the Cabinet almost precarious 
and made the progress of social legislation almost impossible.® 
It is of course true that the greater popular character of the 
Chamber has made the flower Hou.se superior to the Senate which 
“ has become distinctly the less influential of tJie two Cham¬ 
bers.”® Yet it must be remembered that “the subordinate 
position of the French Senate is the outcome of usage not of 
law.”'* In practice, it may have to yield to the more popular 
House but it is never content at heart with playing a second 
fiddle. It makes an effort now and again to brandish the 
weapons of its equal authority and create a situation almost 
hopeless and impossible. 


^ Sait, Government and Politics of France, pp. 82-8t. 

’ Tt rejected Proportional Representation Bill of 1913, the Income Tax Bill of 1909. 
" It was tbe Senate that made the Old Age Pensions Law inadequate and unworkable 
measure that it is. It is the Senate, with its overwhelming majority of so-railed Radicals, 
that is now attempting to prevent the adequate taxation of the rich, who pay far less than 
in Germany or England, while the poor are weighed down by the burden of import duties 
and indirect taxes, which make the cost of living intolerable. It is tbe Senate which, by 
paralysing the legislative machinery, has made so prevalent the feeling of disgust with 
politics."—Robert Dell in bis French Senate." 

• Munro, "Governments of Europe," p. 446. 

* Ibid. 
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The Canadian Senate which is no doul)t “ the one conspi¬ 
cuous failure of the Canadian Constitution,” * was originally 
intended “ to be the special protection of provincial interests.” ^ 
Hence the Senate was invested by the Constitution with almost 
co-ordinate authority. The powers of the Senate, observes an 
eminent writer, ” are equal to those of the Plouse of Commons 
excepting that, by law, money bills must originate in the House 
of Commons, and that, ])y the usual convention, whilst the 
Senate may reject money bills it may not amend them.”* 
Subject to these two minor restrictions, the two Houses are 
assigned by the Constitution equal rights and prerogatives. 
And *‘i[,” as a Canadian statesman points out, ” there was a 
dead-lock between the House of Commons and the Senate, noth¬ 
ing shor*v of a revolution could solve the difficulty., no constitu¬ 
tional remedy within our grasp could bring the Senate to a 
different view.” * Nor has the Senate been altogether uncon¬ 
scious that it iictnally possesses immense authority over the 
legislative policy of the State. As soon as a new party comes 
to power after a long interval of opposition, “ it realises that 
Canada possesses a powerful Second Chamber. But it is a 
Second Chamber of an indefensible character ” ® Composed 
mostly of the men of the opposite party and enjoying equal 
privileges with the bower House, all its influence “is then 
likely to be used to hamper the new (lovermnent.” ** The 
equality of powers between the two Houses is, therefore, not 
justified by Canadian experience also. 

From the review of the Second Chambers in tour go-ahead 
democracies of the modern world, it is apparent that a bi¬ 
cameral legislature with two co-equnl Houses is more a weakness 

' B. M. Dawson, “ The Principle of OlBcial Independence," p. ‘260. 

* H. B, Lees-Bniith, " Second Chiunber in Tlieory nnd Prsetice," p. 57. 

* /hid, page 59. 

* Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the House of Coniuions on Jan 20, 1008. Quoted in 
Dawson, Principle of Official Independence," p, 241, 

* H. B. Lees-Smith—" Second Chamber, etc.,’’ p. 80 . 

•’ See the article on " Second Chambers in Canada" in the " Second Chamber Prob¬ 
lem by Prof. Georigre Wrong. 
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than a source of strength to the Constitution. A Second Cham¬ 
ber with co-ordinate authority is a hindrance, rather than a 
stepping-stone to the efficiency in legislation and administra¬ 
tion. Nor has it been proved by experience, that such an 
Upper House constitutes a sure protection to the interests of the 
component parts in a federal union. The appointive Second 
‘Chamber in Canada hampers and obstructs the business of a 
new Government, but as its personnel cluinges during the regime 
of this administration it begins to adjust itself to the interests 
of the new party in power. With the death of old Senators 
and the appointment of now' men ’ in their stead, the 
colour of the Senate gets modified and it passes under the 
thumb of the Cabinet. It now completely subserves the 
interests of the Central Executive and is simply at its 
beck and call. No Govc'rnment measure, however dangerous 
and inimical it may be to the particular interests of the 
provinces, could have any chance of being resisted in this 
body. It will have a plain sailing throughout. Hence it 
IS clear that “ any expectation that the Senate could protect 
the claims of the province has been completely disappointed.” ’ 
Quite similar is the experience of Australia as 

well. 1ffie Senate here is an elective body and elections being 
run as usual on party lines, the members that would come over 
to this chamber must do so on a party-ticket. Now this party 
and now another would invariably control the Senate. The 
Labour Party which is a dominating factor in Australian public 
life controlled the Senate for quite a number of years. Now the 
jiublic management of industries which the Labour people 
insist upon, the labour legislations and regulations w'hich they 
every day advocate and demand, can lie better undertaken by 
the Central Government than the provincial establishments. 
Accordingly, the Ijabour Party has pinned its faith on the 

‘ In Canada, Senators are appointed generally when quite advanced in years. Tc is 
normal, tljerefore, that every year some of them would pass away 

* H. B. liees'Sinitb, " Second Ofaambecs in Theory and PrsAtioe,’' p. 68. 
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Central Go^'crnnlent and its programme is directed towards 
more and more centralisation of public functions. This would 
naturally involve the pruning of State duties and rights and the 
uUirante overshadowing of State authority. The Senate as the 
mouthpiece of this Labour platform was naturally the instru¬ 
ment for the augmentation of Central power and the reduction 
of State jurisdiction. Hence “ in practice the Senate has, by 
general consent, failed to fulfil the objects with which it was 
designed.”^ Instead of guarding the interests of the States 
for which it was specially created, it was actually converted 
into a body inimical to the state-rights. 

A Second Chamber with co-ordinate authority thus makes 
the Constitution cumbrous and complex, if not altogether un- 
workal>!c It, by its very nature, stands against the supremacy 
of the Ijower House and as such proves to be inconsistent with 
the Cabinet form of Governinent which demands that only one 
House of the Legislature should control the Executive. And 
lastly, though it theoretically constitutes a plank upon which a 
federal Government is based, it actually never serves the purpose 
for which it is act up. Hence when an Upper Chamber is 
superimposed upon the Ijower, we should not invest it with 
equal powers and prerogatives, but definitely assign it a sub¬ 
ordinate position in the legislature.^ A writer, already quoted,” 
points out in his observations oru the French Senate, that if 
there must be a Second Charalier, the experience of Prance 
shews that, whatever may be its constitution, it is essential that 
its powers should be merely suspensive as are now those of the 
House of Lords.” The Second Chamber should be in a posi¬ 
tion to hold up a measure, passed by the Lower House, only so 
long as the people do not speak definitely in its favour. The 

* J. A. H, Marriott, “ The Mechauisin of the Modern State,” Vol. I, p. 251. 

* See Sidgwick, ” Elements of PoIjUcb,’’ p. 44y. But, compare also " The concep¬ 
tion of an Upper House as a mere revising body, trusted with the privilege of dotting i’e 
and crossing t’e in measures seat up by the other Chamber, Beems to me as irrational as it 
is poor.”—Sir Henry Maine in ” Popular Government,” p. 180. 

* Robert Dell. 
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Lower Chamber may launch upon a bill and send it over to the 
other House. If the Upper House now thinks that the 
measure is going against the real will of the people it should 
keep it suspended until a general election shows clearly as 
to which way the wind blows. A Second Chamber, like 
the English House of Lords, should thus “ act as the ally, and 
not the opponent of the popular will.”^ 

That the Second Chamber should not on any account enjoy 
equal powers and rights was also the opinion of the (Conference 
which met in London in 1917 ami 1018 under the presidency 
of Lord Bryce to consider the future of the English House of 
Lords. There was a general agreement among the members 
of this Conference as to the proper functions of a Second 
deliberati\’e body. The functions which they assign to such a 
Chamber would make it useful and serviceable to the State, 
but would not elevate it to an equal and co-ordinate position 
with the Lower House. They, in fact, bring out clearly its 
subordinate character. The functions, according to the Bryce 
Conference ^ are : — 

1. The examination and revision of Bills brought from 
the House of Commons, a function which has hc^-ome more 
needed since on many occasions during the past thirty years, 
the House of Commons has been obliged to act under special 
rules limiting debate. 

2. The initiation of Bills dealing with subjects of a prac¬ 
tically lion-controversial character which may have an ea.utr 
passage through the House of Commons, if they have been fully 
discussed and put into a well-considered shape before being 
submitted to it. 

3. The interposition of so much delay (and no more) in 
the passing of a Bill into law as may be needed to enable the 
opinion of the nation to be adequately expressed upon it. This 

^ H. B. Lees-Smith, " Second Chambers in Theory and rrsotice,"p. 34. 

' The Summary of Lord Bryce's letter on the results of the Conference in H, J3, 
Pees-Smith, " Second Chambers, " etc., pp. 32 »nd 38. 
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would be specially needed as regards Bills which affect the 
fundamentals of the Constitutioiii or introduce new principles 
of legislation, or uhich raise issues whereon the opinion of the 
country may appear to be almost equally divided. 

4. Full and free discussion of large and important 
questions, such as those of foreign policy, at moments when the 
House of Commons may happen to be so much occupied that it 
cannot find sufficient time for them. Such discussions may 
often be all the more useful if conducted in an assembly whose 
debates and divisions do not involve the fate of the executive 
Government. 

Thus, in the words of an eminent writer,* “ the prime 
purpose of an Upper Chamber is to serve as a brake, but 
not too tight a brake, upon the process of legislation. It 
should serve as a counterpoise to the haste and volatility of the 
popular Chamber. It should scrutinize, revise,—and delay 
Vkhen necessary. It should interpose obstacles, hut not insuper¬ 
able barriers, to the expressed will ol the Lower House.” 

Now if these are the functions which a Second Chamber is 
to discharge, the question would at once arise as to how this 
body is to be constituted. This problem is perhaps the most 
vexed in all political science. Gold win Smith warned us long 
ago that “ it passe.s tlie wit of man to construct an effective 
Second Chamber.” The hereditary principle which is in vogue 
in England, and partially in Italy* need not detain us long. 
It is not likely to be taken seriously by sober people at this 
time of the day. The method of constituting the Second 
Chamber by appointment next comes in for consideration. In 
Italy, excepting a handful of princes of the Eoyal House who 
sit on the senatorial body by hereditary right, the Senators are 
appointed for life by the King on tbe nomination of the Prime 
Minister. The Premier, however, has not the unfettered right 

* W. B. Monro, “ GoTernments of Europe,*' p. 447. 

* Quoted in Marriott, “ Second Chambers," p. 1. 

* rnneea of ^be Italian Royal House are 8€nat<a;B by heteditirj|r righ^ 
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of nominating any and every man that he likes to place on the 
Senate. The Constitution has set forth certain categories of 
persons from which alone the Senators can be chosen.* Persons 
appointed to the Senate are expected to have a considerable 
stake in the country and a distinguished public service in any 
field behind them. Nor has this expectation of the Constitu¬ 
tion-makers remained unfulfilled. The Italian Senate to-day 
is quite rich in experience and public service. In fact, " no 
Upper Chamber in amy country includes in its membership 
a large amount of l)rains, education, scientific attainment, 
and political experience.”’’ “Yet its influence upon the 
course of public policy has been next to negligible. The 
people pay very little attention to what it does or fails 
to do.” ' The experience of Canada also tells the same 
tale. The Senate here is also an appointive body. The 
Prime Minister can nornirDate aniy Canadian to the Senate 
provided he is not less than thirty years of age. The 
only other restriction put in his way consists in the fact that 
“ the four naturally differentiated areas of the country ” should 
have equal representation on the Senate. Hence the Premier 
cannot nominate more than twenty-four Senators from any one 
of these areas.' At the moment the constitution of Canada was 
being shaped, the ambition of the Constitutional architects was 
to “ render the Upper House a thoroughly independent body— 
one that would be in the best position to canvass dispassion¬ 
ately the measures of this House and stand up for the public 
interests in opposition to hasty or partisan legislation.”® 
This hope has been completely belied. The Senate to-day, far 
from inviting the confidence of the people, does not enjoy its 

* Se« Muoro, “ QoverDtnents of Europe," p. 080. There are 21 such categories 
named in the Statute, 

* Ibid, p. 611. 

» Ibid, p. 671. 

* B. B. Xtees-Smith, " Second Chamben^^’ etc., p. 67. 

* The Confederation debates—dsfae speech 6t Bon. Qeerge Brown quoted by B. 
Bawaon in " The Principle of Official Independence, " p. 

10 
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own confidence even. It has justly been described as the 
pocket borough ” ’ of the Ministers. It is consistently a 
partisan body—composed only of the blind supporters of the 
ministry. ‘‘ To talk of its being in any sense judicial or 
independent is nonsense.” ® We may therefore state definitely 
that along with the experience of Italy that of Canada as well 
“ teaches us that life nomination is not a system for other 
countries to initiate.”® “ Life tenure in a legislative body is 
a handicap. It leads straight to impotence. If an Upper 
Chamber is to exert a real influence in law-making, its members 
must be directly or indirectly elected by the people.” * 

An indirectly elective Second Chamber has been in opera¬ 
tion in France and it was also experienced by the United States 
for a century and a quarter. In France, the members of the 
higher local bodies and the delegates of the smallest ones are 
organised into an electorial college in every department of the 
country. It is this college that sends the members, for that 
particular departmental area, to the Senate.® This method of 
election was modelled on the American plan of electing the 
Federal Senators by the State legislatures. The Senate of the 
United States was meant to bo a cool, calm, cautious, 
conservative body composed of elder statesmen.” And 
hence it was to be “ chosen not by the people but by the 
legislatures of the States who, being themselves picked men 
would he qualified to choose as Senators their own best citi¬ 
zens.”® This was the hope entertained by the Constitution- 
makers of the U. S. A. And more than half a century later 
John Stuart Mill also blessed the system and recognised it to be 
an excellent arrangement. He was not in favour of indirect elec¬ 
tion as such, but he thought that when the electoral body was 

^ The phrase of Alexander Senator, quoted by Dawson, p. 250. 

» Quoted by Dawson from the Canadian Monthly, p. 261. 

’ H. B. LeeS'Smith, p. 81. 

* W. B, Munro, " GoTetnmenta of Europe,” p. 671, 

’ W. F. Dodd, Modem Constitutions, Vol. I, pp. 295 82 and 810-816. 

• Riyce, “ The Modem Democracies,” Vol. 11, j>. 63. 
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invested with other permanent duties and election of the Senators 
was only a subsidiary business, the system would work well. 

The case,” he observes, " in which election by two stages 
answers well in practice is when the electors are not chosen 
solely as electors, but have other important functions to dis¬ 
charge, which precludes their being selected solely as delegates 
to give a particular vote. This combination of circumstances 
exemplifies itself in another American institution, the Senate 
of the United States.” * 

The judgment of John Stuart Mill, however, failed him on 
this question, and the election of the Senators in the U. S, A. 
instead of being a subsidiary business as it slioukl have been, 
became the primary concern of the State legislatures, It 
brought national politics into these bodies, dividing them on 
partisan lines which had little or nothing to do with State 
issues. It produced bitter and often long protracted striiggles in 
the legislatures over a senatoiial election, so that many months 
might pass before a choice could be made. It led to the bribery 
of legislators by wealthy cundidates or by the great incorporated 
companies which desired to have in the Senate supporters sure 
to defend these interests.” '^ Accordingly an agitation against 
this system was launched upon and finally in 1918 the Consti¬ 
tution was amended and the power of electing Senators was 
transferred from the State legislatures to the peoples of the 
States.* And non the federal Senators are elected directly by 
the people in every State. 

The experience of France also in this matter of indirect 
election is not pleasing at all. “ The work of the electoral 
colleges in France,” says Munro, “reminds one of the nomina¬ 
ting conventions in America; there is the same attempt on the 
part of the political leaders to manipulate the proceedings in 
advance, the same manoeuvring and forming of combinations, 


* Representative Government. 

* Bryce, “ The Modern Oemocracies," Vol. II, p. 64. 

* Biyoe, “ Th® American Commonwealth/’ Vol. I (New Bdition, p. 101. 
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the same frequent triumph of dark horses over strong men. 
There is the same lavish outpouring of promises aud usually the 
same rumours of corruption float through the air.”* The ex¬ 
periences of the U. S. A. and France thus tell us definitely that 
the principle of indirect election need not be entertained serious¬ 
ly at all. In theory it may be alluring but in actual operation 
it has been found wanting. 

Next we are to consider the method of forming the Second 
Chamber by direct election. The Federal Senates of theU.S.A. 
and Australia are constituted on this principle. But, says a recent 
writer, ” The experience of Australia leads one to discard direct 
election is a method of constituting the reformed chamber. The 
elected Second Chamber tends to dispute the power of the First 
Chamber, especially in matters connected wdth finance.” ® Ti^t 
a House drawing all its influence and inspiration directly from 
the people would not like to play a second fiddle to the Lower 
House is clear enough. But in case it is made definitely inferior 
to the Lower House by constitutional provisions, it cannot but 
be content with its position. In that contingency, of course, 
there is the danger that first rate merit may not flow at all to 
the Second Chamber. It may be the dumping ground of 
mediocre elements alone. The Lower Chamber v/ould be the 
arena for all important political fights. All the important 
debates and discussions woukl be held in the Chamber and upon 
its moods and temper will depend the fate of the ministry. All 
the thrills of political warfare will, in fact, be enjoyed by the 
people in this House, Here will be won the laurels of victory 
in debate and here it is that the future of a politician would be 
shaped and assured. As a matter of course, therefore, all the 
ardent.and ambitious spirits would flock to the Lower House 
leaving the Upper Body to the dandies and the dowdies. 

There is again the drawback of a directly elected Second 
Chamber that it may be merely a duplicate of the first. In 

* •* The QoTernmeats of Europe," p. 687. 

,.» 0-, B. Boberte, “ Fonotioue of aa Bogliah Second Chamber," p. 380. 
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these days, all the Lower Houses are elected by universal 
suffrage. Nor can the Second Chamber, if it is to be elective at 
all, be elected on the basis of a narrower franchise. “ Election 
on a restricted franchise exposes the Chaml)€r to the charge 
of being a class body, habitually opposed to the popular will.’'* 
This would alienate the sympathy and support of the people from 
the Second Chamber and diminish its utility as a revising body. 
Id case, however, both the Houses are elected by the same 
voters, one may represent the same political opinions as the 
other and both may be constituted by the same class of members. 
This also would take away considerably from the merit, of the 
Second Chamber as a revising House. If both the Houses 
are dominated by the same political parties, and think alike on 
all political questions, the Second Chamber, instead of criticising 
and moderating the views of the lower body, could only ditto 
tliem. Now, in order to obviate this difficulty, some devices 
have been thought out and applied. The Representatives and 
Senators may be elected at different times and enjoy different 
tenures of office. The members of the Lower House in America 
are elected for two years, while the Senators enjoy a longer 
tenure and continue for six years.® Coming out of 
the polling booths at different times, the Representatives and 
the Senators may belong to different political parties and 
embody different political opinions. Again both in Australia 
and the TT. S. A., the Senatorial Constituencies are far larger 
than those for the House. A Senatorial constituency is really 
coterminous with an entire State. All the voters throughout 
the State constitute a single constituency for the election of the 
Senators.® Elected by these larger constituencies, they are 
expected to possess a different political complexion from the Lower 
House. In many of the American States, the whole geographi¬ 
cal area is divided into senatorial districts. Each such district 

^ Bryce, “ Modern Demowaoiee,'* Vol. XI p. 448. 

* Btyee, " Tbn Amerioau Commooweel^," Voh' I (New EdUtoo), pp. 97,138. 

* Marriott. “ The Meobaniam the Modem State," Vol. I, p.La44. 
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returns one Senator under the plurality plan, while it returns 
three representatives under the cumulative plan. This difference 
in the manner of voting creates a salutary political 
difference between the two Houses.^ There is again a 
widespread idea that while the Lower House should be elected 
by single-chamber constituencies, the Second Chamber should 
be constituted on the basis of proportional representation. This 
has been supported by the authority of the members of the B.oyal 
Copimission on Electoral Systems. The report of the majority 
of the members pointed out tha'; *‘there should be much to 
be said in its (single transferable vote) favour as a method for 
the constitution of a Second Chamber.” ® 

It thus seems to be possible by means of any or all of these 
devices to meet the difficulty of mere duplication which the 
system of direct election involves. And as to the claim for 
equal power and authority which directly elective Second 
Chambers may naturally put forward we have seen that this 
danger can be obviated by definite constitutional provisions. 
Now, once these drawbacks are removed or substantially modi¬ 
fied, the objection to a directly elected Second Chamber falls to 
the ground. This would not make an ideal Second Chamber, 
but this would create one that is the least objectionable and the 
most useful that we can have.* 


Naresij Chandra Ray 


‘ Walter F. Dodd and Sue H. Dodd, Qovt. in Illinois, p. 110. 

* Quoted in J. Fischer Williams, “ Proportional Representation and British Politics,’* 

p, 86. 

* Th® Bryce Conference recommended that the Lower House should elect the members 
of the other House. This will involve the same corruption which we experience in otbw 
systems of indireet deetion. 
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WHEN I SHALL DIE 

(i poem) 

When I shall die, 

The noi'sy life of crowded town 
Will be the same in festive gown, 

The smile and tear, the joy and frown. 
Will be the same by meadows brown. 
None be lonely. 

Only, 

The boughs will sigh. 

As wdnds pass by ; 

When I shall die. 

When I shall die, 

The rosy morn in her pink blush, 

Shall change her tint in colours lush. 
The gay song-bird, the child of light, 
Will sing all day in arbour bright. 
None be lonely, 

Only, 

As winds will listen. 

Dew-drops will glisten, 

When I shall die. 

When I shall die. 

The shining grace of Night’s pearl belt 
Round Phoebe’s neck, will still be felt. 
Below on earth lovers will kiss, 
Enjoying Elysian bliss. 

None be lonely, 

Only, 

The nightingale 
Will mourn o’er dale 
When I shall die. 
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When I shall die, 

The world will go in its own way. 

In turn shall pain and joy have sway. 
Friends will meet friends, mother her son, 
New hopes will spring, new works be done. 
None be lonely, 

Only, 

A tear, a sigh, 

In dark shall lie. 

When I shall die. 


Matilal Das 
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The Symbolist Movement. 

The Symbolist movement in modern (particularly French) 
literature is generally traced to (lerard do 
Nerval (1808-55). It started aa I have just 
= said as a natural reaction against the hard, 

clear-cut, well-defined form of expression practised by poets like 
Hugo whose chief care was precision of form. This tendency 
was unfortunately carried to excess by Flaubert according to 
whom even “ the idea is born of form.” Then came Zola and 
Dr. Heredia to be followed by Anatole France till with Nerval’.s 
school-fellow Gautier * (1811-72) became finally achieved the 
complete triumph of poetic form among the Parnassian artists 
for art ” (1869-7G) like Leconte do Lisle (whose pupilJos6- 
Maria de Heredia was and to whom he dedicated his Le.s 
Troph^s, 1893). 

This reaction primarily aimed at representation of concrete, 
beautiful objects which, after all, are so evanescent as to 
suggest ® the indefinable beauty that is eternal and changeless. 
Form now became artistically chiselled or filed into the finest 
shape by this process which discarded religiously all (rhetorical)* 
devices calculated to persuade and convince as also all emphasis 
on externality, so that divested of encumbrances the inner spirit, 
the real essence freed from outer crusts of literature (and special¬ 
ly of poetry), may be completely set free, till, thus etherealised, 

' Like Yeats he too worked for & time in a painter’s studio. 

* Vide Poe’s Prose Works (p. 273, Scott Library) and ” The Poetry of Edgar 
Allan Poe ” by Andrew Lang. 

* Cf, p. 190 of “ Autobiographies, etc. ” for Yeats’s art principle of avoiding rhetoric 
in poetical compositions and also Sec XXIX. pp* 126-128, 
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literature may function as religion, appealing not so much to 
our senses as to our very soul by reawakening the imagination 
and through emotional fervour. 

The unseen is clearly felt and then sought to be transform¬ 
ed from an airy nothing into an artistic embodiment. In 
essence this too is Renanism —only the critical is here replaced 
by the mystic side of Renan. This new attitude had for its 
outstanding exponent in criticism Charles IMprice (born 1861—) 
whose “ La Litterature do tout h rheiire” appeared in 1889 as 
a professed defence of Symbolism. Carlyle hns practically 
defined the scope and meaning of symbolism in Sartor 
Resartus ^ (1831-34) as a more or less distinct and direct em¬ 
bodiment and revelation of the Infinite in such a way that the 
Infinite may be made to blend itself into one whole with the 
finite, so as to stand visible and the visible is alleged to be 
specially the poetic sphere of Thdophile Gautier. 

I have emphatically drawn your attention to Yeats’s dreams 
and visions to which I shall have to refer again. Here I must 
mention that Yeats was in this respect anticipated in regard to 
the value to be attached to dreams and visions, considered as a 
medium of the penetration’ of the encompassing Unseen into 
tlie transitory world of sense perception by Goiard de Nerval. 
The latter spoke of “ the overflowing of dreams into real life,’* 
blurring the line of demarcation bet^^een .the dream-world 
and the world of so-called actual reality. '‘To have drunk 
of the cup of dream is to have drunk of the cup of eternal 
memory *’—applies specially to Nerval. 

It must be mentioned here that the extravagances, eccentri¬ 
cities, vagaries, and uncertainties of life and aim characterising 
in French literature such advocates of Symbolism as Nerval, 
Mallarmd, Baudelaire (the cynosure of the Parisian Bohemian 
society of his day) brought a good deal of discredit to their 
theories, art-principles, and critical canons. Their Bohemian 


cy. Bk, III (specially) Ch, III, 
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life exposed them to the charge of being decadents and neuro¬ 
tics/ In fact severfil of these artists had actually to spend a 
good part of their sad lives in lunatic asylums (as did Strind¬ 
berg) maintained by J')r. Dubois and Dr. Blanche and some 
even made their exit from the stage of life by suicide. 

To return to the element of visionariness. “ The cosmical 
visions” of Gerard de Nerval “are at times so magnificent 
that he seems to be creating myths.” This reminds us 
forcibly of Shelley’s raytho-poeic faculty. But it was left to 
Stephane Mallarme (1812-98) to use Gerard’s visions as 
materials of the symbolist’s theory of a new aesthetics and 
to Gautier to show how a new style of criticism must 
be devised to properly appreciate llie significance and 
importance of Gerard’s art wliich makes of podry a miracle— 
“ not beauty’s mirror but beauty itself, the colour, fragrance, 
and form of the imagined llower as it blossoui-i again out of the 

page.and Gerard knew tliat vision is the root out of which 

the flower must grow. Vision had taught him symbol, and he 
knew that it is by symbol alone that the flower can take visible 
form.” Carlyle’s emphasis on “ the visible ” here reappears in 
an artistic milieu. 

Beauty of a different type—austere, intellectual beauty, 
Synaboiism and which SO inconstantly visited Shelley—was 

the object of Villicrs-de-L’Isle Adam’s wor¬ 
ship, symbolised in his case by the Catholic Church. His 
attitude towards the mysteries of the spiritual world was very 
(mriously determined exactly as in Yeats ^ by his interest in 
Kabhala, white magic, and the occult, as evidenced by his Isis 
and Axdl and also by his leaning towards Oriental mysticism. 

' ‘ Become the flower of thyself! ” he says almost in the 
language of a Hindu, “ thou art but what thou thinkest ; 

' “ H^iqo, De Mnsset, Baadelaire, Verlaine, Leopardi, Garducci, Borns, Bjron, 
Shelley, Eeats, Poe, and Hearn can all be studied like patients suffering from neuroses.” 
p. 120 of The Erotic Motive in Literature.} 

* Cf. “ Autobiographies, etc.,’’ p. 466 and pp. 474*77. 
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therefore think thyself eternal.” In him, as later in Yeats, 
there was a revolt against materialistic science which accepts 
illusions for reality and in the midst of such illusions, he be- 
' lieved, men generally live. His constant endeavour was to escape 
from such a world into the ideal world (as represented by his 
soul dramas full of symbolism such as Elen (1864), La Revolte 
(1870), Axel or his spiritualistic romance Isis (1862). 

This creator of French symbolic drama and fiction most 
resembles Shelley in his Quixotic idealism. To him too the spiri¬ 
tual world was the only reality. As Shelley says in Prometheus 
Unbound “ to eiich man his own heart is its oracle,” in the 
fashion of the German Romantic philosophers, so does Villiers— 
A rliaciin son infini.'’ These abstract minds equally fail to 
adequately realise and make necessary allowance for the week- 
nesses of ordinary mortals—“ the obscure fractions of humani- 
i’ty ” ! “As for living “ cries the hero ^ Axel d’Auersperg, dis¬ 
dainfully rejecting whatever is not infinite, “our servants will 
do that for us !’' and if the creator of this hero at all Hoed he 
lived, as he says,— je vioais par politessc*’ because, very 
probably, of noblesse oblige de la haute noblesse ! 

He bclived also like Yeats in the world of spirits strength¬ 
ened by his unshaken faith against the evidence of the senses 
which led to his hostility to materialistic science or the so-called 
idea of scientific progress. Yet he succeeded in completely 
conquering his pessimism against which, as we shall see, Yeats 
however never had to fight. 

Arthur Rimbaud (1854-111), the literary enfant terrible, was 
a dreamer of a different type—one to whom vision, always meant 
force, creative energy (as if in anticipation of Bergson and 
Nietzsche). This force takes on at times the very colour of true 
insight divesting him of all personality when he enters on the 


* TWh French dcauo i haa recently been IraiisUted into Engliah and YeaU has written 
a Preface for it (and T. Sturge Moore furnished llie decorations as in the case of Yeete’s 
Iftteat voluipe “ The Tower/’ 11)28). 
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universe of quaint fancies that breert the symbolism, for instance, 
of ‘\wyelles"' (in the sonnet of vowels)— 

“ A noir, E blanc, I rouge, 

(J vert, 0 bleu" 

andso on, 

III such an eccentric mood he explains, as he avers, “my magi¬ 
cal sophisms by tlic hallucination of words ” reminding us of 
Blake. Ilis <]uest is for ever the quest of the Absolute. In 
his mystic emotionalism he goes so far as to declare that 
“ action* is not life, but a way of spoiling something “—a doc¬ 
trine fundamentally opposed to the modern ideal of the irill to 
do. Yet he clung tenaciously to life even when the ‘ cruel icy 
liand of the Keaper, who gathers his harvest not always of the 
ripe grain, was ruthlessly on him just as his Iriend and disciple 
Paul Verlaine too wiis passionately attached to life and nervous¬ 
ly afraid of death, like an ancient (Treek, as of an ugly region 
of cold ! He was balked of achievement c.xactly in the way the 
mystic fails to successfully and intelligibly address the profane 
world at large, being like Spinoza too full of divinity. Even 
his visions flit—come and go in a hurry—leaving behind mere 
fragments that refuse to be definitely outlined or embodied as 
often happened to Shelley and Blake. His revolt as a mystic 
was mainly against the elaborate paraphernalia of civilisation 
somewhat after the manner of a Thoreau, an Edward Carpenter 
or an Amiel but totally dissociated from the hard cynicism of 
Nordau. 

Paul Verlaine (1844-90) was the Prench, as Holderlin the 
Herman, Keats who combined with a keen eye for concrete 
beauty in every by-way of life and nook and corner of the 
external world the lovable trait of Shelleyan childlikeness and 
a fierce subjectivity. Moodi was with this bafflingly Protean 
artist something of a violent passion us with Burns, with the 

‘ Th« similarity ot this idea with that of Poe is reiuarsably strikiug. He held that 
poetry had little to do with intellect or conscleoce being oonlined wibliiu the realm of besot} 
pure and siiuplu and having no dependence on troth or doty. 
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youthful Goethe aiul to some extent Byron. Mr. Symons 
holds that his “whole art was a delicate waiting on moods in 
whose succession lies the more intimate part of our spiritual 
life.” T have already said a good deal about Yeats as a lyrist 
of moods and I need not dwell at great length here on the 
aflQuiity between Verlaine and Yeats in this respect. Let me 
note, however, that as a lyrist of moods, this ^'enfant de 
Bohhne"' did honour to a well-known French literary tradition 
started by the least rlietorical poet Villon (1131-L484) and 
handed down by Kdgnier and Piron to many a singer of the 
present day. According to a critical anthologist “ Verlaine was 
a personal lyrist whose personality was perhaps rather the old 
romantic egoism, with an added candour, than the waste of 
evanescent moods which the typical symbolist ‘ evokes ’ by obs¬ 
cure and singular associations with the sensible world.” 
Another point of contact between Wu'laine and Yeats lies in the 
former’s “ De la musique * uvant toute chose ” (occurring in 
Romances sans paiolcs of 1874, so full of mystic moods). As 
in Yeats’s case, Verlaine’s religious faith is more emotional 
than intellectual and full of mystic hints (cf. Sagessc, 1881) 
and like Yeats, he too had his “conversion” (though at Mons 
gaol). Both arc remarkable for experiments with liarmony 
and rhythm,® only Verlaine’s aesthetic theory was tliat “versi¬ 
fied music would do more than accompany the idea; it would 
evoke the sensation, the memory and the true correspondence” 
(for he believed in the 8wedenborgiaii doctrine of correspon¬ 
dences), “as a perfume represents—visions and images.” 
Verlaine is par excellence the musical impressionist of his day 
and appeals mainly to the ear and adds to French poetics (c/. 
his Art Poetique) the new element of haunting melody so 
characteristic of Yeats too. “ Despairing of plain words as 


' As regards Yeats ctde Calcutta Review for May, pp 

* C/. the “ lunesfree ” poem wlucfi is Yeats's first lyric with a rhythm of bis owu 

music. Poe defined poetry, we remember in ttiis coanection, as “ the rhythmical creation 
of beaoty ” and Poe wa« a Bemi-Celtic. 
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an adequate medium Verlaine (and after him Mallarmd) took 
refuge ini their Symbolic and musical allusiveness.” One may 
be justified in referring to Poo’s Ulalume” (specially stanzas 
I and VII) in this context, if not also to “The Bells” and 
“ The Haunted Palace.’* 

“ The Cheshire Cheese ” of Yeats in the Strand of London 
for holding nightly meetings of the Bohemian Rhymers’ Club 
consisting, among others, of Lionel dohnson, E. Howson, J. 
Davidson, Arthur Symons, H. Horne and Oscar Wilde, reminds 
us of Verlaine’s salon of the Rue Royer-Collord (represented in a 
group-photograph of 1889 entitled Une Soiree chez Paul 
Verlaine) noted for its literary Wcdncbdays. 

About 1895-96 Ytats often visited Paris and stayed there 
now and then, though never very long at one time. His ideal 
of these years, we learn from him, he put into his description 
of Proud Costello. While in France, Yeats at first stopped 
with Maegregor Mathers and his wife near Champ de Mars or 
in Rue Mozart, but later, all by himself in a students’ hotel in 
the Ijatin Quarter. On Sundays Mathers had evocation of spirits 
and spoke of having met his Teachers (c/. Theosophists’ Master). 

William Sharp visited Yeats in Paris and had telepathic 


vision. 


“ Fiona Macleod ” was even then Sharp’s 


“ imagi¬ 


nary beloved ” though he had an admiring and devoted wife. 


Paul Verlaine too alternated between the two halves of his 


nature and Y’eats met him in the Rue St. Jacques where he 


had coifee and cigarettes with him, 

Arthur Symons who took the place of L. Johnson as Yeats’s 
intimate friend influenced I'eats by his valuable ideas regarding 
poets and artists. Yeats admits that Dowson (though usually 
drunk and full of sensual desire) felt the fascination of religion, 
i.e., for a condition of virginal ecstasy, but his poetry was 
sad—somewhat like Villon’s—and he sang 


“ Unto us they belong 
Us the bitter and gay 
Wine and woman and song.” 
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Dowson, Johnson, Horne, Symons had, says Yeats, what 
he lacked, viz., conscious deliberate craft and scholarship. They 
taught him that violent energy (which spends itself out soon) is 
useless in the arts. What artists’ require is power to be steady, 
power to think, analyse what they have done, to be content to 
have outside interest, to conserve their vitality, keep their mind 
under control and make technique sufficiently flexible for 
expression of the emotions of life as they arise. 

Through Symons Yeats’s “ thoughts gained in richness 
and clearness.” His theory and practice owe much to passages 
readout to him by Symons from Catullus, Verlaine,and Mallarm^. 
At one time Axel appeared to Veats to be the Sacred ^ Book he 
longed for. “ Is it true,” Yeats asks once, “ that our air is 
disturbed, as Mallarmd said, ‘ by the trembling of the veil of 
temple ’ or ‘ that our age is seeking to bring forth a sacred 
book ’? Towards the end of the last century that book seemed 
close at hand but the tide sank again.” He then adds— 

An Irisii friend of mine lives in a house where beside 
a little old tower rises a new great Gothic hall and stair, and 
I have sometimes got him to extinguish all light but a little 
Roman lamp, and in that faint light and among great vague 
shadows blotting away the unmeaning ornament, have imagin¬ 
ed myself partaking in some incredible romance. Half a dozen 
times, beginning in boyhood with Shelley’s Prometheus ® 
Unbound, I have in that mood possessed for certain hours or 
months the book that I longed for ; and Symons without ever 
being false to his own impressionist view of art and of life, 
deepened as I think my longing.” 

“ It seems to me, looking backward, that we always 
discussed life at its most intense ® moment, that moment which 

* At oDe time Shelley’s Promelhen s Unbound was consKlered os bin sacred book. 

* Once this Prometheus Unbound was acci*pted by Veata aa hia sacred book (vide 
" Autobiographies, etc.,” p. 107, and also pp. 79 and 82, regarding Sbclley’s iafioence). 

With regard to the value of such a moment to poetry 1 may refer to ’* The Idea of 
Uteftt Poetry '* by Lascelles Abercrombie (1926). 
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gives a common sacredness to the Song of Songs, and to the 
Sermon on the Mount, and in which one discovers something 
supernatural. 8510011 ?’ translations from Mallarm 6 , Verlaine, 
Calderon, St. John of the Cross are acccunplished metrical 
translations of our time and 1 iliiiik that those from Mallarrn^ 
may have given to my verses of these years, to the latter poems 
of The Wind (inumcj the Rcedn, to The Shadowy Waters, 
elaborate form while ViJIiers de 1/Isle Adam liad shaped 
whatever in my Rosa Alchemica Pater had not shaped.” 

He next emphasises, however, liis own development inde¬ 
pendently of these inlluenees and says ” Vet I am certain that 
there was sometliing in niyseli compelling iner.o attempt creation 
of an art separate from eveiytluiig heterogeru'ons and casual, from 
all character and circumstance. Certainly I had gone a great 
distance from my first poems, from all tlial I find copied Irom 
the folk-art o! Ireland.” Yeats’s early championship of 
Irekind’s folk-art and folk-poetry suggests a comparison between 
Visits, as an enthusiastic popularizcr ui native folk-talcs, 
tolk-songs, lairy-talcs and, generally, of all .sorts of literature 
belonging to the common people, the peasantry, tlie fisher-folk, 
and the youngei- group of early inuetcenth century 
(loj-man romanticists like Chamisso, Rouqiie, Eichmidorff, 


Riickert, I'hland, Kerner and Miiller. hAeii 


C'oltic 


'rwilight ” reminds us of ilu* famous collection of (ferinaii 
songs and ballads ” Dcs Knahen Wantlerhorn ” (Lsdt't-iS). 
Himiiarly Yeats's romantic-my'stic rose symbol has its 
analogue in Novalis, \vh( 5 se “die blaiic Bliime" in his 
Heinrich von Ofterdiiigen ( 1802 ) as the grail-quest of poet- 
ideahsls suggests symbolically poetic longing and mystery and 
happens to be the progenitor of Ernst Schulze’s romantically 
enchanting Rose (die hezauberte Ixose, 1818). Ancient Herman 
folk-legend makes, we know, much of its Wundcthiunie 
(magic flower). Professor Herford rightly observes in “Germany 
hi the 19th Century” that “ the instinct for song and for folk¬ 
song is almost universal in the German people, and counts for 
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not a little in their manifold achievement.” was blood and 
iron and song which shattered the power of imperial France in 
1870, and planted the new empire on its ruins.” 

Much of Yeats’s passionate simplicity, as a poet-artist 
bent on rousing the masses of his fallen and degenerate country, 
owes itself to his niiive child-like fondness for Irish 'primitive 
folk-poetry and great is the service rendered to Ireland’s rege¬ 
neration and new life by Yeats’s aymhoJic handling of simple 
themes. Germany, Norway, Russia and Ireland stand in this 
respect on a footing of equality, or, at aj\y rate, they all possess 
a family likeness. Y’eats rediscovers the very soul of primitive 
Ireland and, along with his collaborators in the Celtic Movement, 
gives this revived idyllic Ireland a long lease of fresh vitality. 

11 IS not his “Celtic Twilight ” immortalised the vanishing 
charms of the simple life of the Irish peasantry living in inti¬ 
mate association with ghosts and fairies among the primeval 
forests and hills, sea-shores and hike-sides, so extraordinarily 
rich in memories of a subtle yet naive faith somewhat prone to 
superstition, no doubt, that alone sufficeth to take the 
edge off all daily trials, sufferings, privations, dangers, 
poverty, want, and oppression enough to make life a miser¬ 
able burden ? Yeats earnestly appeals like Herder to his liter¬ 
ary comrades to collect after the manner of Bishop Percy the 
yet unforgotten, though scattered and fragmentary, popular 
poetry ‘ of Ireland potent in its imaginative suggestiveness and 
he personally undertakes this national work with keen enthu¬ 
siasm. Yeats and his friends achieved what the Grimm brothers 
accomplished for Germany. The parallelism may he pushed a 
little further by pointing out how Indian philosophy and poetry 
(through translations) influenced the German Romantic Move¬ 
ment and the Celtic Literary Movement. Yeats’s literary ^ 

’ 67. Book IT, p. 241 of “ Aatobiograpliies, etc.” (re 1831). 

* 67.‘‘Autobiograpblea, etc..’* p. 250, regarding tlie conditioa of Young Ireland in 
the 90 ’b of the 19th century. The efforts of Yeata bpre fyuit in 1907 by giving a chance flf 
appreciation to Synge. 
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lectures also resemble the Berlin lectures (1801-4) and the 
Vienna lectures (1805-12) of the Schlegels. Under the influence, 
partly of the Pre-Kaphaelites and partly of symbolism, Yeats’s 
verses now became “all picture, all emotion, all association, all 
mythology ’’ and in criticism he exalted “ Mask and Image” 
above 18th century logic (which his friend O’Leary however 
loved much) and began to set experience before observation and 
emotion before fact. Ireland torn to pieces between 1870 and 
1890 by the factious Wrangling of the Parnellites and Anti- 
Parnellites, the terrible land war, Nationalist Dublin seething 
with discontent, Maud Gonne bent on turning France against 
England, the narrowness of the Unionist moderates whose lite¬ 
rary champion was Dowden who became untrue to Goethe in 
having transferred his allegiance to Wordsworth—“ the one 
great poet,” according to Yeats, “who after brief blossom was 
(tut and sawn into planks of obvious utility,”—all these filled 
Yeats witli despondency bordering on despair and he earnestly 
turned for strength and solace towards a fresh fountain of poetic 
inspiration and spiritual joy. We should not forget, however, 
that while in Paris once after witnessing at the Theatre de 
L'TEnvre a performance of Alfred Jarry’s “ Ubu Koi ” he got 
sad on: his return to Hotel Corneille at night liecause “ comedy, 
objectivity, had displayed its growing power once more.” His 
observations made with reference to this are worth quoting. 
“After Mallarmd, after Paul Verlaine, after Gustav Moreau, 
after Puvis de Chavannes, after our own verse, after all our 
subtle colour and nervous rhythm, after the faint mixed tints of 
Conder, what more is possible ? After us the Savage God.” It 
was at this time that Yeats met also Strindberg in a Caf6 where 
a French-American actually proposed to establish a communis¬ 
tic colony of artists in Virginia because he held that “art 
has never flourished twice in the same place.” A third person 
whom Yeats met there was a German poet, Doucliendy, whose 
poems were without verbs, for, that poet considered a verb to 
be at the root of all evil in the world and he wished for “ an 
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art wliere all things are immovable, as though the clouds 
should be made of marble ” and he also heartily scorned reality 1 
And Symons, who was largely irdluenced by Paris which was 
then concerned with nothing so much as impressionism and wdio 
in his turn inlliicnced Yeats, hated generalisations and ideas. 
Yeats was for what he called pure' poetry— i.e., poetry free from 
“the impurities” of polities, science, history and religion which, 
as he thought, occasionally marred the poetry o1 IVnnyson, 
Browning and Swinburne. 

Some of Yeats’s “Cheshire Cheese’’ companions re- 
De\eiopmern iii presented a transition all Pre-Raphaelite and 
some were totally iudiflLerent to subject, caring 
only for manner (d execution which became to Yeats as an artist 
and art-critic all in all, Now indifference to subject was the 
comrci nplace of art criticism since Hastien-ljepagc, Carolus 
Duran and others. Ail th(‘so men of extraordinary talent 
including Verlaine wen; destined to live wild passionate live.s 
and die tragic^ deaths. Between IB<s7 and I8‘.)l Yeats was a 
Prc-Ilaphaelite and deeply studied the poetry of Blake and 
Rossetti. Ht‘ then h(;ld that poetry should he oppo.sed to 
realism and coiicerii itself chiefly with hcauty, tliougli he want¬ 
ed to combine with beauty, nobility and p.issionate austerity 
besides music. ITis traditional religiousness made it impossible 
for him to long remain a incmlier of the Socialist group of 
William Morris who discovered in The Wanderinrj<i of Usheen 
“ his own kind of poetry.” He came into close touch witlP 
Oscar Wilde and had as close an affinity with Blake and Shelley, 
yet he seldom does more than set a temporary tool on the outer 
frontiers of the romantic^ Bohemia into the inner circle of 


’ L. Abercrouibio ja verj hard on " pure poetry ’* which he attacks in hia Lecture (T) 
00 Dictiou and Bvpcrience Momenta of Oreatne.'i'?” aa a modern heresy opposed to " the old 
idea of Great Poetry.'' 

’ Cf. the tragic end of John Davidson. 

• Gf. “ Autobiographies, etc.,” pp. 160-82 and also 70, S2,107 and 141. 

* p. 204. 
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which plunged blindfolded such artists of the Symbolic school 
as Verlaine. Yeats quickly retraced his errant steps urged 
possibly by his religious temper and in part by his cultural 
sympathies. It is rather unfortunate that the Symbolists who, 
strictly speaking, are the followers of Mallarnie as distinguished 
from tliose of Verlaine or Baudelaire known as r3ecadent9, found 
an ally iii that famous exponent of a somewhat morbid, some¬ 
what neurotic, yet intense restlessness and pessimism, Charles 
Baudelaire (1821-08), who gave poetic exiires^ion to the weari¬ 
ness of the soul in line musical lines suggestive of emotional 
{'.xccss borde.ring on Bandehiire was attracted by a 

myslcnoas sympathy of imaginative affinity to the. hysterical 
goniu^ of Edgar Allan Boe whom lie r ttLinpicd to interpret in 
his own way from 1852 to 1857 and again in 1861-1)5. Nostal¬ 
gia fo** an exotic bliss—partly a vision and jiartly a romanti - 
memory—was the shape that liis poetic liystcria took. One of 
Baiidehiirc’s “ 7wtf/c/locm.s in proi^c," “ d'lie (Hasc-vendor,” 
contains, for instance, the jiassage— 

1 beg you to obsi'i^a' lint in some people the spirit of 
mystilication is not the result of labour or conihiuation, but 
rather ot a fortuitous inspiration which would jiartakc, were it 
not for the strength of the feeling, of thf' niond railed hijfiterical 
by the physician and satanic by those who think a little more 
[irofoundly than tlie physician : the mood whicli thrusts us un- 
rcsi.sting to a multitude of dangerous and inconvenient acts.” 
Yeats quotes Samuel Palmer's remark that ‘‘Excess is the 
vivifying spirit of the finest art, and we must always ^joek to 
make excess more abundantly excesvsive ” (“Ideas of Good and 
Evil,” p. 225). His own observation is that “ (Vrtainly a 


’ Ps>ycljo-aua!yticiil critiriain of hteraliire aud literary men Jioldi that “ the emotions 

lliat litoratnrv deals with hear a close uiulojjy to syrnptoma ip the neuroses.Rome 

■lurhoti like Rousseau in hia ConfeKuws or Strindberg in hu Confessionn of a Fool give us 

detailed accounts of their neuroses.Freud divides the neuroses into (1) actual neiiioses 

and (‘2) psycho-neuroses and the latter are hysteria, compulsion neuros's, and mixed cases, 
especially anxiety hysteria.”—-Albert Mordell, 
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thirst for umhouncled emotion and a wild melancholy are trouble¬ 
some things in the world, and do not make its life more easy or 
orderly, but it may be the arts are founded on the life beyond 
the world, and that they must cry in the ears of our penury 
until the world has been consumed and become a vision” (ibid). 
He then adds that ” literature dwindles to a mere chronicle of 
circumstance or passionless phantasies and passionless medita¬ 
tions, unless it is constantly flooded with the passions and 
beliefs of ancient times” and he considers the best source of 
such fountains of passions and beliefs for European literature 
has always been pre-eminently the Celtic (along with the Slavo¬ 
nic, Finnish, Scandinavian), tor, ‘'it has again and again 
brought the ‘ vivifying spirit’ of excess into the arts of Europe” 
and quotes Renan in support. 

This essav of Yeats on “Tlie Celtic Element in Literature” 

tn 

concludes with two important remarks, viz., (1) ” ‘ The Celtic 
movement,’ as I understand it, is principally tlie opening of 
this fountain ” which is “ a new intoxication for the imagina¬ 
tion of the world ” and (2) ” The reaction against the rationa¬ 
lism of the eighteenth century has mingled with the reaction 
against the materialism of the nineteenth century, and the 
symbolical movement, which has come to perfection in Gemany 
in Wagner, in England in the Pre-Raphaelites, and in France 
in Villiers de L’Isle Adam, and Mallarni6, and Maeterlinck, and 
has stirred the imagination of Ibsen and D’Annunzio, is 
certainly the only movement that is saying new things.” He 
concludes with the prophecy that the arts having through their 
brooding intensity grown religious must utter themselves 
through legends and the Irish legends in particular possessing a 
new beauty ” may well give the opening century its most 
memorable symbols ” (“Ideas of Good and Evil,” p 229; 
1897). 

Apropos of Baudelaire’s hysterical mood, we note how Yeats 
too describes at some length his own exceptional and queer 
experience under the influence of his friend Michael Robartes, 
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eager to initiate him into the Order of the Alchemical Rose^ 
when with that friend Yeats drove towards the Temple of the 
sect close to the lonely sea. He says that his mind then became 
emptied of familiar thoughts and experiences, as if plucked 
out of the definite world and cast naked upon a shoreless sea.” 

• * * “It was indeed,” he continues, “ days before this 

feeling passed perfectly away, and even now, when I have 
sought refuge in the only definite faith, I feel a great tolerance 
for those people with incoherent personalities, wlio gather in 
the chapels and meeting-placcb ot certain obscure sects, because 
T also have felt fixed habits and principles dissolving before a 
power, which was hijMeria'^ pas.sioor sheer madness, if you will, 
but was so powerful in its melancholy exultation that I tremble 
lest it wake again and drive me from my new-found peace.” 

( ” Rosa Alchemica,” Part fll, published in 1,W)7.) 

The new-found pence is what came to him from his conver¬ 
sion'^ from what he calls ” an error ” [mz., the doctrines of the 
Alchemical Rose), yet the way in which Yeats pleads for Ow'en 
Aherne,—who sticks to the last to that Order—-as one “ whose 
inner life had soaked up the outer life,'’ and who ” having dis¬ 
covered the law of his being ” and ” having seen the whole 
could not believe that a part (/.c., the Catholic creed of absolute 
obedience to Christ born of a, burning sense of sin and that of a 
need for repentance) is the wliole,” realized that salvation 

* Freud’s “ Collected Papers,” Vol. I, Chapters II, IV-XI (written ISUS-ISOS) contain 
an elaborate treatment of this Impartant psychical pbeDuuienoo bat I cannot quote him lu 
full and have to rest content with this reference. 

* Of. the conversion by St. Patrick of suth ancioat Gaelic heroes as Ossian, Caoilta, 
Conebobor and Cuchulainn. 

Oppenheim defines hysteria as “ an intensified expression of emotion and according Ip 
Strumpell in all cases of hysteria the disturbance can be traced to the psycho-pbysieal 
sphere. The “ incoherent personalities ” of Teats may be some form of the "splitting of 
conaciousnoas ” due to this kind of emotional disturbance amounting to neuro-psychosis of 
hysterica. The origin of such a phenomenon may be found in sexual life (taking the word 
sexual in its comprehensive payclio-analytical sense). 

Psycho-analysts look npon Byron as ono of the best instances of " hysteria in litera¬ 
ture " and his intensely lyrical love pieces ace explained as embodiments of his repressed 

love lor Mary Cbaworth v?bo *' made e neorotio out of him*” 
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tliroiigli (Christ’s atonement * was not for him, even though he 
felt that his ideas regarding the now law of the Holy Spirit 
eo!itnined extreme danger, nay, “ h'>iiii{l!t3ss wickedness,”— 
[)erplexe'' iis not a little. 

This (Vhernc" is typical of the choice spirits of the Celtic 
Movement in rreland who were rebels against the existing order 
and ardent '.eekers after a new truth, a new liglit for which they 
were painfiillly groping. Ahf'rne’s was, we road in “ The 
''I’ahles of the Law,” the insatiable desire to teacli his pupils 
the spirit of the Henaissnnee—the spirit of Freedom for the 
heart, the iniaginution, tlie soul—and lie earnestly wanted to 
send out to the sleeping world his “ saints, lover.s, rebels and 
propiicts ” as preachers of the new law' of the Holy Spirit (as 
distinguished from that of the h'’atlicr and the Son) and to influ¬ 
ence all ificn. “ Swift passc'd his life in joking ,ind railing ” 
against the order ol tliiiig.s in Ireland and “ Curran telling 
stories and (jiioling Hreek, in simpic; daijs, Ixdore men’s minds, 
subtilized and complicated by the romantic movement in art and 
literature, began to tremble on the verge of some unimagined 
revelation.” Yeats (exactly like his Aheriie and Hobaries) 
stood on tins verge. His sympathies wen' w'ltii tlie new hnv. 
His allegiance was to the new order, lie was e. propliet-poet 
and a rebel-loVev ol the coming agi' of tlie Holy Spirit even 
though a renegade from the Order ol the Alchemical Rose in his 
last stage of developincii't. It is as a dreamer ol thc.se dreams 
that he confronts other dreams (like Rohartes and Alierne) at 
the eross-ways. 

We all know tJiat Raudelairc was acclaimed as the 
progenitor of modern symbolism. It is sigiiiiicant that 
Baudelaire startled the literary world oi France by bis transla¬ 
tion in iriSb of Fdgar Poe’s tales ot mystery and imagination. 


‘ Yeats'a latest published poems “ The Tower’ coutains tv poem called 

“ Two Songs from a Play ’’ on this subject. 

* Yeats refers to him in nis “ Tower ” whioli contains “ Ovfen Aherne and His 
Pancers," 
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Then came in 1857 his notoricjus “Flowers of Evil” with 
Gautier’s dedication prefixed to the edition of 1868, There are 
in it exquisitely beautiful passages of high poetic idealism inters¬ 
persed with those full of depressing sadness.^ In the charac¬ 
teristic piece on Death ho burns with a passionate longing 

" To plunge to the gulf’s bottom, heaven, hell what reck wo,* 

To the bottom of the unknown to find the new.” 

Baudelaire revived a fresh interest in mediasval mysticism. 

It seems that Yeats was indebted for his Renaissance ideal 
of spritual freedom to such Christian mystics as Joachim of 
Floris, in Calabria (supposed to have died in 1‘202 A.D.) 
whose commentary on the Apocalypse is full of prophetic 
denunciations of the rigid and conventional ecclesiasticism of 
the Western Church. Joachim held that the Kingdom of 
the Father was over (before his day), that of the Son was 
already in the state of fast ebbing away, but that of the 
Spirit about to dawn (roughly by the year 1260) and that 
this last was to be a complete triumph of the spirit over mere 
rules, codes, and the letter of the law. 

This indebtedness, if admitted, may in part account for 
Yeats’s insistence on the triumph of the spirit, of the mind, 
of the heart, ol feeling and the like. I shall just refer to 
such poems as “ The Wisdom of tlie King,” “ Old Man of 
the Twilight,” “Two Bongs of a Fool,” “ T^pon a Dying 
Lady” (containing a vigorous onslaught on priest’s Mass, 
Reliance, and Puritanical austerity which militate against 
the idea of a joyous state after death), and to the prose piece 
(in the “Secret Rose,” 1897) called “Outcast” on the 
strife and struggle between the free and joyous gleeman and the 
rigid monks who crucify him. The clash and conflict between 
freedom and the rigidity of the orthodox church is an old 
story. It is Theophile Gautier, again, who in his remarkable 

' Cf. Baadelaire’s “ Badlness of fcbe Moon,” ” The Baloony,'' ‘‘ The Sick Mose,” 
The Evil Monk,” ** The Irreparable,” “ The Flask ” and lieversibility." 

13 
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story of the Eomaii courtesan Arria MarcdJa (18d2) vigorously 
presents the pagan (renaissance) artist’s (or rather art-for- 
art’s-sake propagandist’s) favourite idea of Christianity, as 
represented by the Church, being ever hostile to love and beauty 
which constitute the very soul of art and embody the Pagan’s 
religien. The magic charm of Marcella’s love in which 
Octavius, the lover, is absorbed becomes abruptly broken 
in Gautier’s artistic story by the reproachful eyes of a Christian 
visitor much in the style of what happens to Lycius and 
his beloved Lamia in that supreme one warm and flushed 
moment of mutual happiness assailed and dashed by the hard 
and ruthless glances of the unlovely eyes of the unbidden 
guest Apollonius, the philosopher-mentor of the Corinthian 
youth. We read in Keats’s poem— 

“ The bald-head philosopher 
Had fixed his eyes, without a twinkle or stir 
Full on the alarmed beauty of the bride ”— 

till ** all was blight” ; for the Sophist’s eye 

“ Like a sharp spear, went through her utterlN 
And with a frightful scream she vanished 
And Lycius’ arms were empty of delighi.*' 

Similarly the Christian in Gautier by an exorcism forces 
Marcella to give up Octavius who at once swoons. 

In both the stories love is balked by the merciless 
interference of so-called morality and religion. Keats’s 
sympathies are with the lovers. In all such aesthetic treatment 
of such a theme the underlying principle is the artist’s intense 
longing to preserve or restore the beauty of the now-vanished 
pagan world which is a perennial source of romantic emotion 
or rather passion for love and beauty. The artist’s beauty¬ 
way of viewing the universe is thus set over against the 
philosopher’s (or theologian’s) utility-way, the highest utility 
in the comprehensive sense of the word being, as Plato holds, 
Goodness. Yeats too like Swinburne follows somewhat his 
master Shelley in his condemnation of the rigidly orthodox 
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Church. Queen Mab^ Revolt of Islam, an<3 even Prometheus 
Unbound are full of attacks on the Church even though the 
last piece and Shelley’s Hella^s as some of his prose essays 
on Christianity, show how Shelley simply adores the Christ- 
ideal in a passionate manner. 

The simple fact is that the Church has, roughly speaking 
from the 2nd century A.l). onwards, played the .r61e of a 
persecutor of all rational and scientific thinking and all freedom 
movements and in its Puritanical blindness has stood against 
the arts except when painting or sculpture (as in Italy) could 
be made a hand-maiden of religion. This Cinderella status 
of art breeds revolt in aestlieticians. Pesidcs. the Inquisition's 
record by itself suffices to make th«^ Church stand self- 
condemned. Galileo, Copernicus, Bruno and, in modern da}s, 
Darwin, Huxley, Marx and Freud—all such original thinkers 
and investigators of truth have, alas, been anathema to tlie 
Church to the infiirite disgrace of that institution. Even 
Dante flings hi.s invective against the avaricious clergy and 
the Pope who ‘‘wist not of the Fisherman nor Paul” 
(Paradise, Canto XVIII) and makes 8t. Peter Damian (who 
died in 1702) of Ravenna censure pastors and prelates for 
their life of luxury, calling them “ burly modern shepherds, 
just as Milton breaks out passionately in his Lycidas against 

“ Enow of such as, for their bellies’ sake, 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the foldl 

Dante’s Beatrice is driven into a digression (in Paradise, 
Canto XXIX) of a somewhat violent attack on theologians 
and religious preachers w'ho provoke God’s anger by “ forcing 
the Book of God (in the Gospel) to yield to man’s authority 
and his St. Peter does not spare the covetousness of his 
successors in the Apostolic see. 

(To he continued) 


Jaygopal Banbbjeb, 
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NATURE’S TOILET 

Thou cliangest thy robes for the morning 
To crimson bespangled with gold ; 

A veil of soft saffron adorning 
Thy shoulders of classical mould ! 

Like Sita a Sari of radiance dost wear 
With fluttering, shimmering end, 

When trembling breath of the noonday doth dare 
A sigh for thy splendour to spend ! 

In the evening, behold, with a pale-purple gown. 

And necklets of amber, and armlets of jade, 

'L'liy riotous tresses confined ’neath a crown 

Of gold set with jewels that in heaven was made! 

h’or the night the richest of unguent adorneth 
Thy starry eyes lovingly peeping ;— 

Still* robes and all grandeur she scorneth ! 

Thy queenly attire of gracefulness keeping !— 

And the buckle of sash round thy jet flowing hair 
Is the moon ; and the moonlight the folds of thy dress; 

Diamonds they hang round thy ankles so fair, 

Soft clouds lie in ambush thy feet to caress! 

Beloved! Why takest thou pains without number 
To blossom in beauty each beautiful day ? 

’Tis only with longing my heart to encumber 
And teach me Love’s secret in Love’s silent play : 

Thus ravish my mind with a rapture divine 
To teach it true life is to live life for thee ; 

And reflect in my soul thy Beauty benign 
To beautify Love, Knowledge and Action in me! 


Cyril Modak 
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A PECULARITY IN THE IMAGERY IN 
DR. RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S POEMS* 

Introduction, 

1 have noticed a peculiarity of imagery in Dr. Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore’s poems which I have not met with in the works 
of any other poet. This can be best explained by quoting a few 
illustrations. 

The following is the translation of a stanza of one of 
Tagore’s poems. 

" Break, break, oh break the prison house, 

Strike fit it hai-d yet harder, 

How sweet the bird sings, 

How abundantly pour forth the rays of the sun to-day,” 

In this passage the words “ Break, break, break ” in the 
first line sound like the beat of a drum and convey the .sugges¬ 
tion of a rhythm. The passage “How sweet the bird sings “ 
has the aswsociation of a song, while the pouring forth of the 
sun’s rays suggests the idea of a movement. Thus in the above 
lines we have practically three separate definite imageries occur¬ 
ring in a given order—a rhythm followed by a song and ending 
up with a movement. This structural peculiarity is noticeable 
throughout a great part of Dr. Tagore’s writings. 

As illustrations I may quote below the following passages 
of Gitanjali which have been translated by the poet himself. 

' Read before the AIl>Iudia Science Congreas at Bombay. Fortiona of this article 
have been very kindly written for me by Birendrakumar Baao, Eaq., I.C.8., and Dr. N. 
N. Bengupta, M.A., Pb D., Professor, University College, Calcutta. BabuEumudkantaSen, 
Sub-judge, has also helped me much at the time of writing this article. Colonel Owen 
Berkeley Hill, I.M.8., has kindly thoroughly revised the article. Mr. Anilkumar* 
fiaau, M.A., Professor, Uttarpara College' has published a Bengali translation of this article 
in the Agrahayan issue, 1834, 6.8. of the well-known Bengali monthly, Manasi-O-Marma- 
vani. 1 am very much thankful to these genllenien for the ahov^jj^il^tioned kind helps in 
connexion with this article. 
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“ Ah the light dances my darling at the centre of my life, 

The light strikes my darling the chords of my life, 

The sky opens, the wind runs wild, laughter passes over the earth." 


Afitlin 


“ Kt'i pmg stops with that restless rapid music, 

Seasons come dancing and pass away.” 

Another 

'* As we pause and pause again in our talk, 

The cuckoo will cry out from the tree. 

And on the face of the sky, clouds will roll upon each other and 

float away.” 

Niiiuerous examples of tliis triplicate imagery some tran- 
slated into English and some in original Bengalee without any 
translation have been collected in the appendix to this paper. 

The dream covsciousnes.s in the poetry of Rabindranath Tagore. 

Toe poet told me on one occasion that his poems were the 
work of his unconscious mind, and that wlieiiever there was any 
play of his conscious mind at the time of writing, he was not 
at his best. For the origin of the structuraJ peculiarity in 
Kabindranath’s poems we should not look into his conscious 
plane of mind, but into a more submerged plane. Dr. Freud 
has shown that poetry arises more or less from the same plane 
of consciousness which gives rise to dreams. T think that the 
students of poetical literature, will find greater expression of the 
dream consciousness in Rabindranath’s poems, than in those 
of most other poets. 

It will be shown later on that in some cases there has been 
an inversion of the sequence of the triplicate imagery, that is to 
say, the imagery of movement instead of occurring last, as usual, 
has occurred first, and with this inversion, the flow of the 
idea symbolised.by the imagery has been in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. This presents a curious analogy with the phenomena of 
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dream consciousness. As far as the writer is aware, this kind of 
inversion of the sequence of any imagery, is not noticed in the 
writings of amy other poet. This will justify tlie supposition 
that the imagery is coming out from the dream*consciousness of 
the poet, tliat is to say from the pre-conscious region of hi.s 
mind. 

Now if we take the triplicate imagery used by Rabindra¬ 
nath to be of the nature of a symbol, as occurs in the manifest 
contents of a dream, we have to show that this symbol is a 
representative of a more essential and probably abstract and 
complex idea present in the poet’s mind, like the latent content 
of a dream, with which, this has something in common, and is 
connected by some chain of associati on, whether external or 
internal, probably both ; and that this symbol, both onto-geneti- 
cally and phylo-genetically has some characters of a primitive 
method of representation of the idea present in the poet’s mind. 
The symbol has come automatically and unconsciously to the 
poet, who himself is not probably fully conscious of what the 
symbol actually represents. 


Poet's knowledge about the meaning of the symbol. 

1 shall take the last point first. After writing out a paper 
on this subject roughly, I went to see the poet. I asked the 
poet whether he has noticed the fact, that a peculiar triplicate 
imagery frequently occurs in his poems, and whether he can 
give reasons for the same. 

The poet replied that since so many illustrations of the 
triplicate imageries had been brought to his notice by the writer, 
he could not deny the existence of the same in his poems. As 
for the reason of it he stated that every one develops certain 
method of expression!, and he has developed this method of 
expression. However, after reading ray paper he accepted my 
explanation, but remarked that wdicn a symbol comes out of the 
miconscious more than one meaning may be possible. 
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Tagore*s view of idealism. 

It may be interesting here to relate how I was originally led 
to collect the passages about which I went to see the poet. 

Several years ago I w'ent to call on Dr. Babindranath 
Tagore at his residence at Jorasanko in Calcutta and met him 
in his study, which in its simple and artistic decoration was 
worthy of its illustrious occupant. My attention was first 
attracted by a very simple picture hung up in a conspicuous 
place in the room. It was the poet’s own portrait. The 
peculiarity about this was that it was a pencil sketch drawn in 
outline only and with as many straight lines as possible. The 
picture had probably been drawn by an admirer of the poet 
and the extraordinary manner of its execution had induced the 
poet to hang it in his study. 

The peculiarity in the picture gave me a hint to collect 
passages from the wTitings of the poet in which there w'as some 
imagery about lines. The collection of these passages led to 
my discovery of the peculiarity in the imagery, which, so far 
as my knowledge goes, has been unnoticed up to this time, 
even by the most critical reader of the poet. 

I can recall something about the conversation I had with 
the poet on the occasion. I remember that our conversation 
first turned upon the poet’s w^ell-known allegorical drama 
named Immovable Structure ” (Achalayatan) in which the 
poet has tried to show, amongst other things, how in Hindu 
society, time and energy are often wasted over meaningless 
formulae of w'orship. He gives the instance, by mentioning 
a Mantra or of a formula of worship in the words,—Thoto 
Thoto Thotoya,” etc., in the book. 

I asked the poet why he had composed a Mantra in his 
book which contains so much repetition of the meaningless 
word “ Thoto.*’ The poet told me that the Mantra had been 
taken bodily from the Buddhistic Scriptures and was not his own 
composition. I brought it to the notice of the poet that I had 
cotoe across a collection of words similar to “ Thoto ” in the 
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beginning of that mysterious document in the story named 
" fiuptadhan ” (Hidden Treasure) written by him. So in 
accordance with the dynamic psychology of Preud, it may be 
inferred that there is some association of ideas in connection 
with those words which has some special significance with the 
poet. 

The poet said this might be true. The word *‘Thoto ” is 
associated with the word “ Thata ” which means bank of a 
river or sea, and thus conveys the idea of limit or impediment. 
He told me frankly that he could never bring himself to like 
anything which did not transcend the finite and the limited, 
and pass into the infinite and the unlimited. 

This led me to ask the poet if he thought that spiritual 
development was altogether impossible from the worship of 
images. The poet’s answer was that he did not altogether 
think so, and gave the instance of Siv Narayan Taramhansa 
whom he knew personally, and who was a worshipper of the 
Bun, and reached a very high degree of spiritual advancement 
through such worship. He said that to be in communion 
with God, two elements were indispensable. The first was 
idealism and the second was to have some sort of personal 
relations with Him. In the worship of images, the first is 
often sacrificed for the sake of this second element. 

The Poet’s philosophy of the Infinite. 

The conversation which I had with the poet showed me 
a possible significance of the peculiar imagery to which refer¬ 
ence has been made. The poet never loses sight of the Infinite 
in the finite, the Unlimited in the limited. This runs through 
almost all his writings. P^or instance, in his famous novel 
called Gora ” the poet makes “ Gora,” the hero of the novel, 
speak thus ; — 

“ Unless there be the finite, the Infinite cannot express itself. It is 
through the finite that the Infinite manifests itself.” 

• . u 
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Again in another passage the poet sings— 

"Within the finite, oh Thou Infinite, Thou playest Thy ovviiiune. 
Hence, so rapturously sweet is Thy manifestation in me.” 

The artist, like an individual dreamer, comprises a vast 
material of life’s experiences into something like a dream- 
symbol. In both cases, the central emotional element in the 
life of the individual concerned lies contained, in this symbol. 

I shall proceed to show that this has been the case, regarding 
the triplicate imagery of Rabindranath. 

The Injinite in music. 

The poet has found in music the manifestation of the 
Infinite through the finite. The passage last quoted is an 
illustration of the above. It has also been illustrated in his 
masterpiece, ‘ ‘ Chitrangada : ’ ’ 

" As in a song, in a momentary rhythm, there is, as if, a mystical 
echo from the Eternal.” 

There is a parallel idea in another of his songs : 

" The mind cannot approach Him. But music soars higher and 
kisses His Throne. ” 

This is the poet’s faith in music which brings him such 
a beatific vision as we see in the following : — 

" Oh how perfect is Thy music m> master. 

It makes me listen in silent amazement. 

The light of Thy music illumines the world. 

The music of Thy notes flows through the heavens. 

It rushes madly breaking through the rocks 

Like unto the sacred river eager to mingle in the ocean.” 

The last two linos in this song deserve reflection. Music 
is likened to a stream which rushes through stony obstacles, 
and carries everything before its impetuous force. Music is 
not to Rabindranath a lifeless sound, but a living and a 
Having force, whose ultimate goal is in the Infinite, It shows 
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how in the mind of the poet, the conception of music is 
associated with the conception of movement along a path. 

Movement as a symbol of the Infinite. 

There is a poem of Eabindranath called “Balaka’*— 
which literally means, a flock of white cranes flying in a line. 
The piece is important, as it contains an exposition of the 
philosophical doctrine of the poet, and gives the title to a 
collection of poems. 

The story of the poem, which is allegorical, is that on 
the margin of a river there was a large number of cranes. 
After some time, they began to flap their wings and fly in 
the air. Hearing the flap of their wings and seeing them 
fly, it seemed to the poet, as if all nature became fired with 
a desire to have wings. The hills said that they would also 
fiy and become black clouds in the sky. The seeds within 
tlie earth said they wished to have wings that they might 
come out and fly. With the mind’s eye the poet dreamed 
that all earthly things were flying up, and that there is perpe¬ 
tual progress in this world, which is an outward manifesta¬ 
tion of the effort of the finite for the realisation of the 
Infinite. 

Rhythm and the Infinite. 

There is yet another symbol in his poems which may be 
regarded as the symbol of rhythm. The imagery of rhythm 
in the mind of such a master-musician as Babindranath, 
may perhaps be looked upon as the natural antecedent of the 
imagery of songs. But I am inclined to think that there is 
more in it, than this. 

Babindranath is the poet of universal love. In analys¬ 
ing the true character of human love in one of his works called 
the “ Cupid’s Decision ” he says— 

“ In our mundane aflairs, some chapters of life are usually 
unacted before history begins its record. The first vibration, the first 
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agitation, and the first flash of lightning, are incapable of being 
recorded.” 


The excerpt (luoted above illustrates Itabindranath’s 
conception of worldly love. In the passages of his poetry, in 
which he deals with universal love, which in itself is eternal, 
this symbol of rhythm finds expression in a concrete manner : 

“ In this physical body of mine that life wave which undulates 
day and night, through every vein and nerve, that very life is running 
after the universal to get predominance over it, that very life is 
dancing in this world in inimitable rhythm, measure and harmony.” 

As in the other two imageries, oiz,, song and movement, 
here also Rabindranath, in several of his passages, has triedi 
to describe the play of Infinite in the finite, which is the key¬ 
note of his philosophy. 

Take for example the poem,— 

” My thoughts are quickened by this rhythm of unseen feet round 
which the anklets of light are shaken. 

They echo in the pulse of my heart, and through my blood surges the 
psalm of the ancient sea.” 

Or this— 


” When Thou and I come face to face 
All veils drop. 

And the sea of the universe ripples in sympathy.” 


Or this- 


‘' In the cadences of making and breaking 
Your love trips along 
From land to land 
From age to age.” 

In this wise, we meet with three important classes of 
imageries, i.e., (1) a rhythm, (2) a song, (3) a movement in aline. 
Psychologically speaking they may be described as imageries of 
the auditory, visual and kinaesthetic types. The image types 
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in several cases are not pure but belongs to the compound type. 
In all these cases, the imageries are not of the dead or inert 
type, but they seem always instinct with life and energy. We 
may deal with this last point later on. 

Sequence of the three imageries. 

In the triplicate imagery, the imagery of rhythm . comes 
first, the imagery of song follows next and the imagery of move¬ 
ment comes last. The arrangement is not accidental, but there 
seerps to be a deep meaning in it. 

In a recent dramatic sketch “ The Procession of the Car ” 
Rabindranath has introduced the triplicate imagery in prose 
and naturally the symbolical significance of the imagery is not 
so much disguised here as in his poetry. The “Cor” is of course 
the car of human progress and it has stuck. The King, the 
Priest, the Soldier have all failed to move it while the populace 
breaks into the ring and drags it away. The Poet then appears, 
and the following conversation follows : — 

The Poet has just remarked that the populace will shortly come to 
grief and will have to send for the Poet, 

Priesi .—lleally and by what force will you drive the car? 

Poet .—Not by physical force, that is certain. We are followers of 
Bhyme. We know that if you overburden on one side, the 
rhythm is lost. We know that the secret of steering the 
Ship of Power is to put Beauty at its helm. You pin your 
faith on the hard, hard law or hard steel,—but that only 
shows you to be timid, weak, lifeless. 

Soldier ,—While you are lecturing, Poet, look, there is fire yonder. 

Poet .—How often has not fire broken out from age to age,—^but it 
has never destroyed what is worth saving. 

Soldier .—And so—V 

Poet .—will sing “ Fear not,” 

Sotdier.->—Wbat do you expect to oehieve by doing that? 
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Poet .—Those who draw the car will have rhythm to regulate their 
steps. It is pulling in discord that is dangerous. 

Sohlict —And we? 

Priest .—And T? 

Poet .—^It is not necessary that you must do something in a hurry. 
Try and make yourselves new from within, and afterwards, 
wait for the call. 

In the above extract, the triplicate imagery occurs in the 
fixed order noticed in the poems. Here Rhythm represents the 
Heautifiil at the helm of the universe. Song represents His 
message to the universe. The movement is the result of this 
message, viz.y the progress of the world towards the ideal. 

The formula of Godhead in the Llpanishads is ** Santam, 
Sivam, Adwaitarn,” the Being who is Harmony, who is Bene¬ 
ficence, who is One without a second, Rabindranath has 
a.ccepted this formula. In the 37th poem of the volume known 
as Balaka ” there occurs the line,— “ Santi, Le., Harmony is 
true, Siva, i.e., Beneficence is true, that Eternal One is true.” 

Now the triplicate imagery of rhythm, song, and movement 
has resemblance with the formula of the Godhead of Santam, 
Sivam and Adwaitarn quoted above. 

Rhythm is a very natural figure for representing Santam or 
the Principle of Harmony. 

The figure that all movements are proceeding towards the 
goal situated at the Infinity is a very natural way of represent¬ 
ing the Eternal One without a second. 

Sivam or the Principle of Bliss is a somewhat complex idea. 
While on the other hand the music as described by Rabindra¬ 
nath is also a complex idea. Rabindranath at some places 
has spoken of “ light of music.” In fact, in some triplicate 
imagery;-Rabindranath has put the idea of light in place of 
the idea of song (vide the songs Nos. 8, 11 and 12 in the 
appendix). Sometimes the idea of music or the idea of rhythm 
has been replaced in the triplicate imagery by the idea of 
ecstasy or by the idea of a kind of mystic feeling (vide the 
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songs Nos. 10 and 13 in the appendix). Thus the 
triplicate imagery may be taken as a sort of paraphrase 
of the triplicate formula of the Godhead mentioned in the 
Upanishad. 

But we have shown an extract from the book “ Car Pro¬ 
cession ” of Rabindranath that the triplicate imagery may be 
taken to mean the Godhead, His message to the Universe and 
the response of the Universe to TIis message. 

If these two different views are condensed into one, it will 
mean the communion of the Divine and the Universe or in other 
words the manifestation of the Infinite through the finite. 

The spiritual synthesis of Rabindranath. 

In the eternal search for the Infinite, m the maze of paths, 
each leading by its own way to the vision of truth, each one 
must choose his own path and Rabindranath has chosen his. 

As he has expressly stated in some of his poems, his path 
is not through renunciation but through joyful acceptance. He 
joyfully accepts the world, with all its light and shadows, its 
pleasures and its sorrows, its separations and its reconciliations, 
its beauties as well as its terrors. So much beauty, so much 
joy, he says again and again could not have prevailed in the 
world if God wanted us to reject them. No, says he, I renounce 
nothing. The world is mine to love and to enjoy and is not the 
world God’s too ? And is not God in the universe and can the 
Creator be contemplated apart from his creation ? But the Creator 
and creation would be meaningless without my “ I” too, for 
here He is, in the heart of my heart, in the soul of my soul. I 
am not apart from creation, yet I have the creation as the 
object of my experience and I and the creation form one whole, 
which together make up the totality, the One without a second 
and that is God. So the limit and the limitless, the personal 
and the universal have to meet and as a matter of fact they do 
meet every moment of our daily life and God is in it, of it, the 
essence of it, Rabindranath has expressed it,—As speech 
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is filled with thought, so every object with form is replete with 
that which is formless.” 


Inversion of sequence. 

In the poet’s description of the awesome in nature in which 
Divine displeasure is made manifest, the triplicate imageries 
referred to above can be observed, but in a different order. 
This is what we should expect. For the poet is here describing 
a state of things which is opposite of communion with Divinity 
where the imagery occurs in the proper order. 

As an illustration of this the following verses may be quoted. 


( 1 ) 

“ Red clouds quiver with lightning. Thunder resounds over yonder 
forest. Who is the mad man, who is sending tho peals of laughter again 
and again, in the midst of these? " 


(• 2 ) 


" Oh my Terrible, 

Thy forgiveness comes through the flaming spire of roaring thunder 
in the setting sun, in that terrible cataclysm when blood will rain and the 
worlds collide in sudden and terrible impact." 

(3) 

There is a poem called “ The Tryst ” in which there is a 
similar picture of the terrible aspect of nature. 

For example, 

" Suddenly the tempest came, 

The lightning flashed 
In its open huge jaws, 

The woman trembled with fear, 

The wind blew, as if, destruction was near. 

In the sky, thunder laughed its loud and hideous laugh of mockery.’* 
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In: the above three pieces, the imagery of movement is 
coming first. This may be contrasted with what has been 
noticed in the previous i]lustrations, where the imagery of 
movement comes last, after the imageries of rhythm and song. 
But in these verses there has been an inversion of the sequence. 
This sort of inversion has been found by psychologists to be a 
curious phenomenon in- dream consciousness. 

For example, the following occurs in Freud’s book on 
Dreams : — 

“ There seems no ‘ Not ’ in dreams. Opposition between 
two ideas, the relation of conversion is represented 'n dreams in 
a very remarkable way. It is cxpress''d by the reversal of 
another part of the dream content, just as if by way of appen¬ 
dix.” {Vide On Dreams by Professor Freud translated by 
M. D. Eder.) 

Dr, Ernest Jones says :—(In dreams) “Cases of opposition 
which fall into the category of the converse or reverse may be 
indicated by the following curious way : Two parts of the 
already formed dream that are connected with the dream 
thoughts in question are inverted.” {Vide Papers on Psycho¬ 
analysis by Ernest Jones.) 

It may be interesting to give a short account of the poem 
“ The Tryst ” in order to see wdiy Tagore introduced a terrible 
scene like the one quoted in his poem. 

The story related ini the poem is that of a Hermit named 
Upagupta who was resting on the road in darkness. A dancing 
girl named Basava Datta, who was reported to be the prettiest 
damsel of the city, was going to meet her lover at the Tryst. As 
Basava Datta struck against the Hermit in the darkness, she 
lighted her lamp. The uncommon beauty of the young ascetic 
dazzled her eyes and she invited him to her home in a passionate 
manner. 

Then suddenly comes the cataclysm. 

Thus in the poem, as the woman was about to treat with 
contempt the high spirituality of the ascetic, the thunder voice 
10 
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of the Divine was heard. It is in this way that His Being is 
manifested in the terrible to bring the gospel of the new life 
through sorrow and suffering. 

This is what happened to the woman of the poem. 

An epidemic broke out in the city and she caught the 
terrible disease. She lay in the outskirts of the city deserted 
by all. But the Hermit came, took her in his arms and gave 
her succour; and the poem ends : — 

" The buds were falling fast, 

The cuckoo was singing over-head, 

The moonlight was intoxicating, 

‘ Who are you, kind Sir,’ cried the poor woman 
‘ The time has come to-night, ’ replied the Hermit, 

‘ I have come, Basava Datta.’ ” 

Here ilie poet has again introduced a triplicate imagery, 
in which the dropping of blossoms indicates rhythm, the sing¬ 
ing of the cuckoo indicates song, and the shining of the full 
moon, movement. Here the imagery is not inverted, for the 
sight of the ascetic evokes a noble and spiritual feeling in the 
heart of the fallen woman and not a base feeling as before. 

As Dr. Freud and Ernest Jones have pointed out that in 
the same dream the dream content of the early part of the 
dream may be reversed towards the end of the dream to express 
an opposite idea, the same phenomenon has occurred in this 
poem through the inversion of the imagery. 

Hoto the symbol formed. 

Charles Bandouin in his book named “ Psycho-Analysis and 
Aesthetics,” has attempted to study the works of the French 
poet Emile Verhaeren from a psycho-analytical point of view. 

He quotes a line from the poet. 

L' Eternelle, qui eet la vie 


meaning 


The Eternal, who is life, 
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The author remarks : — 

“ The word “vie” seems at this date to be a magic syllable 
for Verhaeren. He is intoxicated by it; positively haunted. 
It is not improbable that this is why the syllable vi recurs with 
such strange insistence in the titles of the poems of this period : 

Villages illusoires 
Villes tentaculaires, 

Visages de la vie 
Vignes de ma muraille. 

Now as I have shown before it is analogous to this that the 
triplicate imagery of Rabindranath has developed from the 
formula of the Cxodhead in Upanishad, viz., “ Bantam, Sivam, 
Adwaitam,” and Rabindranath appears to be similarly haunted 
with the triplicate imagery. 

The author points out that there was previously loss of 
religious faith on the part of Verhaeren, which was followed by 
a temporary loss of harmony. But Verhaeren again became 
converted to religious faith, through which he regained balance 
and this comprised a drama closely paralleled by the experiences 
of a Tolstoy. 

The author proceeds on to say : “ The psychological essential 
of conversion may be summarised as follows. One who has 
been the victim of a conflict, recovers balance through a sudden, 
or comparatively sudden, setting free of the forces that have 
been prisoned in the sub-conscious, and through the change of 
direction which the psychic energy thus undergoes. The out¬ 
come is a new conception of life, and perhaps a new conception 
of the universe.” 

Here it appears to me that the author of the book, Charles 
Bandouin, is trying to express in psychological terms, some of 
the aspects of mystic consciousness, so ably dealt with by the 
great psychologist William James. 

It has been stated by Kolnay (in Psycho-Analyse and 
Social-Vissenschaft), “The dream plays no organic positive 
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part ill the life of the individual, its function consisting largely 
in a removal and diversion of psychic inhibitions.” This, in 
iny humble opinion cannot be true of truly artistic dreams. 
Even regarding the ordinary dream, a paper read by Maeder 
before the Psycho-analytic Association, in Munich 1913, shows 
that the above view is not wholly correct, regarding ordinary 
dreams also. 

Poul Bjirre of Sweden in an article on the subject “ The 
way to and from Preud ” published in the Psycho-analytic 
review for January 1925, says : — 

” Tt is not in the life sphere whose intellectual character¬ 
istics reach their climax in ‘ purpose ’ that dreams like all 
other processes of an artistic nature, have their deepest roots. 
The significance of these manifestations of life, on the contrary, 
lies largely ui the fact that they break through and dissolve the 
rigid forms into which over-insistence on usefulness and purpose 
has moulded social life and thus make us receptive of infiuences 
from deeper sources of life. The forces of tlie unconscious, 
therefore, are not individual but universal, a fact wtiich has been 
overlooked in psycho-analytic literature and has given rise to 
untold confusion. The psycho-synthetic tendency to self- 
healing is a universal force which manifests itself in us just 
as gravity does, in the former case as a living renewing force, 
in the latter as a dead, mechanical force.” Here also the 
writer is trying to put forth in psychological terms what has 
been described as mystical consciousness by William James. 
Now according to William James, though the mystical experience 
is a Very real thing to the individunl concerned, and leads to his 
spiritual and psychic development, yet the subject of it says 
that it defies expression, that no expression of its contents can be 
given in words. 

So Rabindranath has tried to describe by way of symbol 
the manifestation of God in the Universe which is a mystical 
experience with him. Rabindranath finds this idea syrabol- 
iiSed in a pre-eminent degree in song, the tune as apart from th6 
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words. While the words are limited and particular, the tune, 
it seems to him, goes beyond and vividly brings home the 
eternal character of experience and that is why he has said 
again and again, he looks upon song as the type of mystic ex¬ 
perience, a sudden breaking of the bonds, a glimpse of the eter¬ 
nal in everyday life. The psyciiologists have laid stress on the 
factor regarding symbol-formation which may be described as 
the pleasure-pain principle. The mind notices what affects it 
most, so that what is most pleasurable or most painful is uti¬ 
lised in symbol-formation. Hence, in case of Rabindranath, 
the master musician known throughout the world as the creator 
of an altogethv^r new style in music, the song is the thing which 
most interests him and is most pleasurable to him. Rhythm 
representing the musical instruments and movement representing 
the dance are objects which are intimately associated with song. 
Hence the selection ol the triplicate imagery as symbol has been 
very natural with Rabindranath. 

Freud, in one of his books (Dio Traiimdcutung) says :— 

“ What to-day is symbolically connected was probably in 
primaeval times united in conceptual and linguistic identity. 
The symbolic relationship seems to be the remains and sign of 
an identity which once existed,” 

In the Vedic Hymns, the ancient forefathers of the 
Hindus observed with awe and reverence the phenomena of 
nature like tempests, lightning, thunder, rain, the first dawning 
of light in the morning, etc., and felt the manifestation of 
the Divine in these phenomena, like Rabindranath. Thus the 
triplicate imagery may be said to be connected ontogcnetically 
and phylogenetically with the primitive worship of the Vedic 
age. It is significant that there are reverential references to 
Vedic hymns in several places in the poet’s writings. 

Mysticism and the imagery. 

Mysticism in all ages and climes is said to possess certain 
constant characteristics. The mystic idea of the divine 
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principle, the play of emotions that fill the life of the devotee, and 
the unique stream of perceptions that mark the awakening of the 
blessed life, possess ti deepseated resemblance ini the diverse 
orders of mysticism. It is a fascinating study to pursue the 
clue of these experiences. No one who has interested himself 
in the study of mysticism can fail to be struck by the fact that 
certain sensory phenomena occur with a remarkable constancy 
in tiic life of all who seek an immediate contact with reality. 
In the famous Memorial of Pascal we find 

“ depuiB environ dix henres et demi du soir 
lusqu'a environ minuit et demic 

b^eu” ’ 

Rollc likewise speaks of an experience in which he felt that his 
heart “waxed warm, and truly not imagining by, but as it were 
with a sensible fire, burned.’’There arc similar references to 
light and sound in the iife-history ot ruiiniy a traveller of the 
mystic path. Swetashvatara Upanishat gives us a list of a rich 
variety of experiences that shows the earnest seeker his way to 
the divine : 

Mystics thus agree not merely in their attitude to life, not 
merely in the ideology of their religious experiences but also in 
the details of the concrete, sensuous imagery that mark. the 
* milestones of the mystic way. 

Poets in a like manner live their life of imagery. Only in 
their case, the images are enlivened into concrete realities of 
the poet’s world through the warmth of emotion and the move¬ 
ment of rhythm. The mystic, on his part, rarely knows what 
the imagery signifies : he is merely impressed with its impera¬ 
tive objectivity. The mystic, thus, can only give a description 

* UndcThiil, Mysticism, p. 228. 

^ Ibid, p. 2S3. 
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of his imaginal life; the poet on the other hand tries to initiate 
us into the inward meaning of his experience and to knit the 
images into a complex reality of the world he lives in. 

It is obvious that poets live in a world of vivid images. It 
is equally obvious that their imaginal capacity manifests certain 
characteristics out of the ordinary. Thus it has been well said 
that imagination (image-forming) is the sixth sense of the poet; 
and he perceives a new world with this new sensibility. 

The usual idea is that poets differ from the ordinary human 
beings in their possession of a keener sensitivity and ini the 
vividness of the images that follow in the train of perceptions. 
The Eidetic imagery haunts the poetic mind long after the 
percept has ceased to act. This is probably true : for, all the 
images that enter into artistic creation show unmistakable 
characteristics of the memory-afterimage. The difference 
between the poet and the ordinary persons probably lies in the 
fact that the former more naturally develops the Eidetic image 
and the latter the memory image. 

But poets often manifest a peculiarity in the development of 
particular types of imagery. For instance, the smell imagery is 
but rarely employed by the ordinary individual. Poets of all 
orders and ranks, however, tend to represent scenes, events and 
persons in terms of smell. Rabindranath’s works are full of 
examples of the use of smell-imagery. The spring is recalled 
through the smell-image of mango blossoms ; the river and the 
hill all have their specific smell; and even seasons in their proces¬ 
sion bring ini the poet’s mind an orgy of smell-images. The 
most remarkable occurrence of smell-images however, is in 
relation to persons. Individuals are often recalled not in ,terms 
of their features or voice but through their body-smells. This 
at once shows a keen sense of smell, as well as a peculiar 
development and use of the smell-image. 

Another peculiarity often noticed in the imagery of poets is 
what may be called cross-sense fusion. Rossetti speaks of 
* fragrant tunes ’ and others speak of scented light or of ' peals 
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of colour.’ These jire undoubtedly compound images. Are 
they in any way related to the phenomenon of Synaesthesia? 
It is a matter that awaits investigation. 


Appendix. 

Some Examples of Triplicate Imagery in the Poems of 
Dr. Pahindra Nath Tagore. 

In this verse the symbol of rhythm lias been made to mani¬ 
fest itself from the use of onomatopoetic words :— 

“ Whatever is harsh, whatever is dissonant in me, melts 
in sweet harmony at the touch of ambrosial music. Like the 
bird that feels gay wlien it is on wings, all my admiration, all 
my worship spread wings towards Thee.” 

In the following verse the onomatopoetic words have been 
used to re-inforce the imagery both of the rhythm and song :— 
“ Behind the ram clouds spatter and thunder thunders, 
but still peeps the sun through the scattered cloud and strikes 
the face.” 



In some of the stanzas the imagery of rhythm is enforced 
by the repetition of a word : — 

** He comes now and then 
Like unto the flute which pipes its tunes far away, 
Methinks I hear the faint echo of His note, 

His index sometimes appears in the lines in the clouds. 

And in the flowers that bloom, 

And sometimes it blows through the lieart. ’ ’ 
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(4) 

In some places the three imageries of rhythm, song, and 
movement, arc contained in three successive stanzas of a poem, 
instead of the different lines of the same stanza, as is very 
often the case :— " 

" Like a rain-cloud of July fujiig Iom' with its burden of 
unshed showers, let all my mind bend down at Thy door in one 
salutation to thee. 

Let all my songs gather togetlier their diverse strain in a 
single current and How to a sea of silence in one salutation to 
Thee. 

Like a flock of homesick cranes, flying night and day back 
to their mountain nests, let all my life take its voyage to its 
eternal home in one salutation to Thee.” 

(5) 

The impatient heavens pour down in torrents to-day. 

The swelling river dashes against its hanks. 

The wind murmurs through the green leaves in the weeds. 

The damp air blows all round wafting the music of the rainy day.” 

(G) 

“ I wish not to be called from my sleep by the clamorous 
choir of birds, by the riot of wind at the festival of morning 
light.” 

(7) 

“ The joy that sweeps in with the tempest, shaking and 
waking all life with laughter, the joy that sits still with its 
tears on the open red lotus of pain.” 

( 8 ) 

“ My life will burst out its bonds in exceeding pain and 
my empty heart will sob out music like a hollow reed and the 
stone will melt in tears.” 
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(9) 

“The waves have become clamorous, and upon the bank in 
the shady lane, the yellow leaves flutter and fall. What empti¬ 
ness do you gaze upon.” 

(LOr 

“Thou callest so early but nobody hears Thy call, 

My mind moans within itself, but none cares for it, 

[ wander with a forlorn heart, 

I look into the face of every one I meet 
But none draws me so closely as Thou dost.” 

( 11 ) 

•'"The sky is over-cast with clouds and the rain is ceaseless. 
I know not what this is that stirs in me. I know not its 
meaning.” 

“A moment’s flash of lightning drags down a deeper gloom 
on my sight and my heart gropes for the path to where the 
music of the night calls me.” 

( 12 ) 

“Art thou abroad on this stormy night on thy journey of 
love, my friend ? The sky groans like one in despair.” 

“I have no sleep to-night. Ever and again I open my 
door and look out in the darkness, my friend.” 

""I can see nothing before me. I wonder where lies thy 
path.” 

(13) 

‘"Hearing the flute which makes the wind sigh, my mind 
wanders far far away, till at last it finds the path, which 
leaving all climes and countries behind, loses its trace in an 
unknown land, for which the heart of the poet yearns,” 
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The texts of the passages from Rabindranath Tagore's 
works, gnoted in the article, in Bengalee. 


Page 241. 

Page 242. 

'5rn:sn ^^—'q 

^ m I 


Cf^ 5r^«l 

(71 ^ 

??l*l ’W?. 

CTO CW^T?I C5C® 

Cf\ (3n[«r c?r:^ 

C’CT C^ C5C^ 

^ CTO ^ c^ 'srt^ ^ I 


Page 245. 

cm\ «!« =n ’JiTfro c^ ^ ^ri i «r^ ^it^srrc^ 

'W*! TOCf^, ^ 'ZfTO C^<«lt?l T 
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Page 246 . 

^ I 

c^rg ^ 51^ n 

5^5te 

#tfwl I 

ta ^ ^t— 

(Tit 5^«l f C!1 mt 1 

'^f^l c^ TO ^ OI 

TO (TR5! tsfi^ 1 

CmM (TO, 

=^C?1H CTO, 

CTO CTO 

^#¥1 TO ’^C^? I 

Page 247. 

^n^tcis ^w> 'simto 

5tr.^ ?t^1 «ltC^ ; 'Sm ^ 

Page 248. 

^ 'srtTO »rto?i tM?t? frot? 

c^ «(1‘r5?^TO1 TO, 

(nt >2^*1 ^¥1C5 f¥5( 

CJlt fill*! ^ ?5tc^l ®0 

5(tfe ; 

'QC^ (T5tC? TOC¥ ^^1, 

.iit 

TOtS!*l m I 
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c^5l?f 5?|SC2T^ 

cst? ^ds I 
wtcs( 

^'50* C^5t^ wtc^ '®rl^ I 

(Tsi^mr '®rrsit^ 

^ W,— 

CI?^ C^RJ 

I 

^t^rt^5tc«^ 

Cs^iCef (M*{ w»t ^TC^ ^PlW 1 

Pages 249. and 250. 

^1 srg ^?P5 I limtm ^tora 

csc^c^s^ I 'St?! c^Ttc^? f®^ ck^i c^\fk's *itc? I 

^2C?tf5^ I ^1 15MC? f*PCT? cfic? ? 

^f? I ’Ttc?? c^? 5]?^ I sjtfif ^s*r, ^?n 

^ \ '«rt5i?1 ^<*rt? »t%? ^ 

»!% ?»t jjtc?! I csm\ f^t»i ^ ^dt?c?F, »(ti;^ ^^At? ?i ^ra? 

^t?,—<?T^ ^ ^st?P? ^OT? f^tn, «Rlc^ f^t>t I 

I w€ "^f?, 'f In ^ fNt:^ ?^, 'qI^ c? 'stI^n \ 

^ I ^CN ^S?t? ^ C^JCTO 1 ?1 ?t?f?t? ^ N1^C?I I 

I ^ ? 

I "SftlN NtN Nt? I 

^NfsRf I '35tP5 5C? f^ ? 

I ?t?1 ?N ^ 5«T?t? ^ *1U? I C?5t^ I 

I ^?1 ^?? ? 

I «ltfN ^ ? 
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Page 250. 

»rrl% >rsj, TO, TO TO^sT I 
Page 251, 2. 

c^=< «t?, to 1 

Page 252. ^ 

c^ ^tc? ^ 

c^ I 

C5 TO '5{W?, 

•’*> 
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51TOt«, ^c*! W*! I 

7^ ^^1 fi\^ 
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<2m*m =^t®i?7T, 

^ c’^ta 

^t?C5 

OTtw^n^i^i 1 
“c^ m\ wtK?i’— 


Page 254. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE’s POEMS 

^U\f^ ^t>wn3l ll” 

^ ^ «tlT:*i 

f^t^ 

^ 1 ? c^?n 'sti??, 

'5[^«l f^^«i 
fl^ CTOT j 

mr.^ 

^ (?I^ 

^f^*3 c^55 ^nr, 
c^ic^i 

OT CW^ 

'SttC'l ?C? K5I I 


fitt^'l CTO ^ 
?C»nT ^5TC?^ 5131 ^ 
5^5P^ <21^ 

aw’sHc^, 

>|S|^ 5|5( <«lt?p 
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to, 

^t?it?iti;?: 

T<f\ ^ 

C^^^^ ?tl3l 

vil^ ^51^?, 'Sff 

v£l^f^ siwtc^, 

-2rt*i 5^3^ 

^1 II 

^?i m *fr^i ^tfw 

f c^f ^cm^, 

5|»t? TO 

*1t«1 ; 

to fwc'-^ 

I 

&to m^Tc^ ^1% ?r.^ 

&to ^t^Tr.^ ^OTTf!! 

5T W? ^tC>T I 

c^ «rti:^ c^, 

^ -gt*! m^mi c^>T I 
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mn <2^®! 

cu^ OT, 
sptto ^c? ’it^i 

c^t^ ? 

^ c^ ^ m.^ 5 ^ 1 , 

'»rrsrt^ ^ 5 ^ (71 ^ mw ^ri 1 

«{tC'l, 

^tlTT, 

5(^5( ^ 1 * 1 ^ ^tc=T c^ ^ ^ 1 1 

(TfC^ ^f?, 

^tW51-^5T 

(TTf? ?lc^ srrf^f 

<1?T®1 SR 3Ff^Jl1 -5rtr?f 
v£|?(V( C^ 7{f^ S(f% ( 

^Sirsi 5T(R, 

C5tc^ «rtcsi I 

?(tc>5 '5|f®^, 

sT^ ^ C5 'srtsmr 1 

'srrm "^tcw SR, 

sn^ (71 ^ SRTR SR, 

^ #1, C^ 

^ I 


17 
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c?to 

csmt? m ^ I 

C^t«(t?f Tp P 
C’fl p p, 
tt%5 ftw 

c^ P P, 

C*( 

The following cvre a few quotations from Rabindranath’s 
poems iii.i.'.trating the triplicate imagery. These have not 
been translated into Juiglish. 

{>) TO ^ 

(^) ^ 

5lftW5C^ t»i^, 

( 4 ) ^ ^ ww (m 

TO ^5rtf% 1 

(s) ?r,^ cstP ^TO ^ ^It^i ? 

^^Kl c^ wtCTC'n? ^ 
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(4-) 

(vb) #t^w 

C^«n 5!ir;?i I 

^ c^t^ 'stii c^ m 

^ ^5^C$ I 

(i) 

^\u\^ f^wft 
^\T^s Urn — 

{\r) t^f% 

'QC’TI ^tr.^ ^1^, 

^’TOi *t\c^ “itc'^r 

; 

c’li -srt^ I 

(*) '«rWc^i #t!il 

^i:?r:^ '»rw^ 

^ I 

(^«) ^^tcw, m f^i 

?ri rniiii ^ 5<fi 1 
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(?^f^ CW1 ^stc^, 

(>^) ^tc^? #t^i 5itc9f, cm^ri, 
»r?c^ C^1^1, 

r»f%^ f^ W ?rc^ ^t^T I 

^VM *frc? ^Q I 

(ii>) C5^ 

c^c^ wc^ ^ 

c^rni a ii 

(>8) W OT 

’tw, 

(^«) n^rit^rt^ f%SI 

^53 ^ C'JPCS? 

^ I 

(i%) ^n ^to$ 

c^tm? ‘ntro 5itc^ 


[auq. 
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(:> ^ 

^ >Ttc^ >rrf^, 

«l|5tC^ *ft^ C^W1 CT 

sn ^ I 

(>!r) ^ ?C?I >1^ «{tt^ 

c^ttf*!^ 'sm^ *«rs!C'3 

^3?;w ^*1 I 
^‘Tl 

^fm ^¥1 

{'iH) C¥ ’mi 

C^¥¥ C¥ ’TR ^¥ 

»rt?if *rtc® c¥ -sitsl 'si'mUR ¥tc5 I 

(^.) «5R?i »t^ c¥f^ 

¥JC¥’ C^f^, 

’t«?¥l m ^tf¥ C¥¥ 

C^t¥¥tC^ I 

i''” 

(<>) ^ '«r^®tJ 1^c¥, 

^1 ^5Tt^ C^ ¥S^?C¥ I 

r^5) m a 

^Rft ¥tWt, 
5rtFtt¥l ^ ntlR 
¥tf^¥l ’ttw 

«2fff!¥*r5 ¥¥%I ^*1 

¥ti^ 1 
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(^.8) « ^ 

wif^ 5Tft 

c?i ! 

(^(t) ^«I1 ^ 

^t^i, 

1 

(^'S») W(i 

<t5ft^ 

^^•*1 f^'SJ 

S^t® I 

(^‘^) ^tcw ^ »(t^ ^5t?:9i 

^n n\-^ w?{ 

^"t*ftii »rr^^ I 

^ ^(1 to to 
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(1? c#?n:¥ ms 

I 

I 

<1 

=l^3i JP5t!I 1 

(-©o) ^^W.5[ ^f|^1 

5|<I f5pf ; 

('s:i) OT ^'5 ®tf^'» 

m ‘yfts-, 

{s^) tf'it sX'i{ 

Cst^ ! 

('>i^i) c^.>i -^r^i «r5\ ^ 

«tr.^ "stcsi f^r'<^ «tf^, 

^r^i I 

(^58) c^ 

^ (Tlf^ 

^1 

{S<t) 

Tzm 

#rt^, c^^i irt^ '«nf^ 

%rtii I 
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(vo^) 'SRi'ti »rt^i 

('S'^) 'ssitfsf <2f^C?I ^feiS 

3^tfsr$ I 

(vib') Sflt^K ^ 

■^5? 

K’W ^ I 

('©;&) m, ! 

’tft? (?r^ 

Srl'JitGJ ^?I 

^C?( '-Slf^cl 

f5^ C’^S? ?F?ji I 

(g.) 

^3, 3t? 

^3 W.?— 

f^^I3 3f^ 1?^% I 

(s>) tU’l -sitC^I #tC^t W fIF ^Ttg, 
^ ’V? >1? *^it 31 ^r.^ ^U5 I 

(sO c^31^3tfyi^i 

sifTf^ ^wf\, 

351:^1^ <£lt^ 5C3, CSW?! 

^11^ ^ lilCT ^?F 
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(S'©) Sl’ta 

»iT^ *r^— 

(88) =5(i^C*S? 

WM ! 

f srt^c^—^cir I 

i'^o) '^n c^^T»t w:s «rf>i 

5«pffT 

C5^^1 ! C^’mi ! 

c^?(i ^itJT 

(^vb) c¥t^ c¥t^ ci?^ =5it? '^m, 

fe'i 

^^tc*fr.« ^tCT ®lf^, 

^ npji I 

(8*1) f%s^-ptc^ 1%i"i, 

'<m mri'^ 

wtft I 

(k^) ^<1 ci>^ Tfc^i 

’tt«*n 

c^sn ^ cw ’Tt^ 

OT d^, 


18 
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(8i») CT to 

(PI to f%TOi 

¥t^1 f 9 

C?Ptf^ 5TI ^tcsr, 

Ct?l1 ^ 3^t?1 f 

(«*) CSlt? W W ^ ?P^ TO 

^tcw ^'<3 ^ 

^ l£|C>i 5^3 c^ 

(i) *m8 3?’c3i .stt^t, 

cil^ ^tJT, 

((t> ) ^'Ftc^ *ia ar^c*! ^’r.^, 

C5tc^ I 

(« ^) >T? 5ltl? 

51^ %5 -yil^Q C3r, 

5?^*^ WP 

f S’t'SR ^t'8 a i 

((J8) »(@ft 

^1 ^ 

srto ^ ^to I 

(^ ff) 

c? *fr*i I 
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#t*TrR( %ii 

cstsirs sif^sn, 

*r^1 I 

(es) WC51 wc^ ^51 

5555^ <snw.^ I 

(<?ir) ^ 

'sTtF^l C^ 5 ! I 

((?*) #tf^ Wt^ ^fsfW STl 

^1 ft^tl 1 

('!?•) ^tft f 

c^t^i ?t5n f 

STt^ ?t?f1 I 

('&:>) ^ ^csf, ^.‘i 

?F 5 C^ ; 

=»ft ’ItC? ?f«l 

C’t^ I 

(<:i) ^ C^ C^ 

«1 ^ h i’t ^ ^1 h h ^1 ^1 H 
^ ^ 

^ ^ i<«( ^1 ^ i’*! hi ; 

^ ft^1 ^IWI CWtCST ^ I 
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(^Sjvd) 

'srtsit^ 

(^8) #tnc^ c?r.? sR?f, 5T'<2m >rrf;*?{ 

litcs^w C’fl, 'errfs? f^T^U{ c^ 
c^u ^tc? c^ ^^tr.’tt^Ji I 

('be) ^ifk 

C5i? c^■\^ 

(\5}S») m f 

f»f^i ^rf^ ?tf*t ^c^’, 

#i?il ff^5i c^f5T<Fi 

c^tc^ i 

c?t^T?[ C5’rt^ '2mi 
5itfe¥l 

'ft? f 


Sara si Lal Sarkar. 
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KRISTODAS PAL DEATH ANNIVERSARY 


4 re])rescnl;iUve public meeting was lic'ld on the 24tli July 
last at th(? Calcutta Uiiivcrsity Institute, to properly celebrate the 
nth death anniversary of the great. Bengali patriot and most 
successful journalist, the late Kristodas Pal, with the Hon’ble 
j\lr. Justice Costello of llie Calcutta High Court in the chair and 
highly ap[)reciativ(' spec'ches were made by th(' President, the 
Ih'v. Dr. Bridges, Profcs.sor llirankumar Bancrji, Khan 
Bahadur Asadu//ania.n (Vakil. High Court), Mr. Tswardas Jalani 
(C.ouncillor, Calcutta Corporation). Mi. Caiiic.ron (Secretary, 
Anglo-Indian Association), Miss I'j Bivett (Principal, 
I’nitcd Missionary (iiris’ College) and iMrs Santoslikuniari 
(i upta. 

W’e have not ■-[aice lor all t lu' speeche-. -inu can therdoiX' 
[irestuit to our ri'adi'i’s only extract'- from them 


The ITesident Mr. rlustice t^i'-tidlo, in addressing tlie 
meeting, said— 


Ladies and (lentlc.inen. 

1 have jircsided at many gatherings of \a.rious kinds. 1 
have taken part in all kinds ol meetings hut I am free to confess 
that never in my life have 1 been present at any gathering 
which have impressed me more than this assembly here. 

I say quite frankly that I am surprised at the size of this 
audience. I doubt very much whether any other nation in the 
world could have produced a meeting of this character, because 
on this platform and in thi.s room there have gathered together 
people of dilferent communities with a diverse outlook on life 
from many points of view and yet here we are all assembled to 
do honour to a great man. 

The most astonishing feature of this meeting, to my mind, 
is the presence of such a large body of young men. I say again 
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quite deliberately that in my opinion there is no other nation in 
the world where young men would assemble in such a large* 
number, if at all, to do honour to a man who had passed away 
nearly half a century ago. I am quite certain that if some one 
attempted, for example, to produce a meeting of this character 
in honour of some great Englishman who had died in the mid- 
Victorian era, he might not have found half a dozen people who 
would take the tr()Lil)le to atlejid. 1 had seen the statue 

which is at the corner of the road quite close to this place. I 
asked an English friend of mine who was Kristodas Pal and the 
reply was “ he was a great and good Bengalee." I think you 
will probably agree with me that most of ns would be well content 
if after we have dci>arted tins life, it should bo said of us that 
“ we were great and good.” No man could desire a better or 
nobler c [iiL.iph"^*^ 

The highe.st rewaid ol any min's life-work is not that it 
should bring him tiilular lumours or wealth or even contem¬ 
poraneous recognition 'L’hc best reward in truth that any man 
or any woman can achieve is that he or she should live in the 
hearts or minds of their lellow countrymen. Trying m my 
own way to analyse why tlie memory of Kristodas Pal is so 
vivid and so revered 1 came to the conclusion after h,iving read 
some of his writings and some of the speeches which were 
delivered on occasions similar to this, held in previous years, 
that the real secret of the man’s inspiration was this : that he 
was in the very highest sense of the expression a real patriot 
and that what he set before him, cither consciously, or, perhaps, 
subconsciously, was the ideal of doing something—doing “ his 
bit” for his day and generation and striving so to think, so to 
work, so to write, and, above all, so to live that the world at 
large and in particular the country to which he belonged 
should be all the belter for the fact that he had lived 
in it. 

To sum up in one word, which to my mind expresses the 
highest ideal that any man can put before him, his motto was 
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“ Service and not Self.” T am certain from the speechea deli¬ 
vered here this evening that it was the noble aim and ambition 
of ” service” the service to his country and to his fellowmen 
which animated Tvristodas Pal. 'Phat being the case he has 
rightly attained the highest reward whicli can fall to the lot of 
any man and that reward is “ Immortality.” It has been well 
said that to lie forgotten—that iiloiK' is death : to be remember¬ 
ed—is to be irninortal, and your great compatriot, the man 
whom we delight to honour this evening, has joined the Immor- 
tals and his memory will not only live for ever more in this 
country, but will serve as an cxamjde and inspiration to succes¬ 
sive generations for all time to come. 

One word more and 1 have done, and it is this. The 
speeches whic.h I have heaid this evening h.ivi' so stirred me 
that T could almost wish that 1 were not in a position which 
prevents me from taking an active part in vdiat is ordinarily 
described as ” politics ” Put bov\cver wc an* situate we can 
all in our own sphere do sonu'thing to ser\e our generation. 
'Pile ins})iring sjieeches which you have listened to this evening, 
must, J am sure, have struck a responsive echo in every one of 
your h(*arts. T am not at all surprised at the eulogistic things 
which have been said about Jvnstodas JVl. So far as I can 
gather from the short acijuaiiitance which T have with his 
writings and the knowledge which I have gained as to his life 
and work, I feel that everything that has been said of him is in 
the highest degree justified. If I may say so wdth all possible 
respect I congratulate Bengal for having as one of her illustri¬ 
ous sons so great a mam as Kristodas Pal. 


Rev. Dr. P. O. Bridge, Principal, St. Paul’s College, 


said :— 


Speaker after speaker has noted that one of the salient 
features which made him the man he became was his openness 
of mind, his desire to meet all classes and to listen to every 
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shade of opinion before forming his own. He did feel very 
strongly on many subjects yet he was always ready to listen to 
every side of every question tfiat came before him. This is 
indeed a trait in the charaoter of truly great men. His articles 
in the “Hindu Patriot” are abundant testimony of his sincerity 
of purpose and open-mindedness. He wrote nothing without fully 
verifying the facts. How many of our journalists to-day could 
say that not a line is published in tlieir journals without verifi¬ 
cation of the facts. 11 is criticism wiis based on solid facts and 
figures and not iqion mere rhetorical camouflage. Hence the 
waim tribute that Sir Rivers Thompson paid him : “ This I 

can assort without fear of coutradietioii, tliai there was no 
matter of any great public importance, connected either with 
administration or legislation, in which llie (rovernment were 
more assi>i.cd than they were' during the last lifteen or twenty 
years by the indepeiidi ot and unbiassed sagacity and judgment 
of Kristo Das I’al.” 


He was a couiMgeoiis man, but he possessed the courage 
that respects <iifi‘erenc(' ol opimoii, and does not humiliate and 
despise the o]>[ionents It has been observed by no less a person 


than Sir Stewart Bayley : 


“ Ills rriticisms were trenchant ; 


his speech was certainly never wanting in effect, or force, or 
vigour ; and in thi'se capacities, no doubt, be gave very many 
hard knocks, for some of which i myself have come in. But I 
may say he never lost the respect and admiration of adversaries. 
He has left an e.^ample of independence, of moderation, of 
unrivalled powers of conciliation and a character which, above 
all, Young Bengal should always have before them as an ideal.” 

What India requires above all is the creation of a strong 
middle class which will act as the link of union between the 
landed aristocracy of this country and the landless classes. 
The stability of a nation, Aristotle oliserved centuries ago 
depends on the existence of a strong middle class who are the 
mediatory between the rich and the poor. That is what India 
wants to-day. 
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Prof, liiran Kumar Baiierji, M,A., IJ.Litt. (Oxonj 
Slid ; — 

To my iiiind the charactcir of the man has a far greater 
elfecL than the glory and iriumph tlial he had achieved. He 
brought some of the linesi ([ualities of head and Jieart to his 
great work in life. 'Tltere was ;i learlessness in the man which 
no calumny can ever belli tie. I ne('d hardly remind you how 
manfully he fouglil the eounlry’s ba.ttle against the Cess Act, the 
abolition of Indian Import Duty, and As.sam Cooly Act, to 
numlion only a few of tiie. coiUrovci'sies in wliieh he was engaged 
during his life. Hi' was learle.^s, and 1 may almost say uncom- 
piomising whi'ii he fi'll I hat a wrong ah i injustice had been 
done. Teni})erame.ntall\ he was a moderate man and his 
I*;il.ince of mind was almost tiniipie. It was this balance of 
mind and transparenl honesty of jiurpose that were primarily 
ii'sfionsible for the influence that he exercised over the genera¬ 
tion that lollowed It was the .same sterling hoiie.sty tliat he 
hronght to his wondi’i'fiil career as a journalist. 


Khan Bahadur Asannz/amaii, ^f.A , B.l ., \'akil, ('alcutt.i 
High (.foiirl, said ; — 

lie was llie Irietul, llu* philosopher and the guide of ll'c 
great zamindars and thi' most inlhientiai man of Bengal of his 
tinu'and was the respi'cfed and trusted adviser and counsellor 
oi the Ihovincial and Imperial (fovermuents. He was no 
Ics.s an ardent ad\ocate and champion of the rights of the 
peasants and the labourers than he was the upholder of the 
pri'Mligc and dignity of the landed magnates. 

On ;i perusal of his writings one eannot but be struck by 
the thought that he was a man tifty years ahead of Ins times. 

The Indian National Congress demand for Si'lf-Oovernmcut 
was not formulated till 190G, luit Kristo Das Pal made a 
demand for Home Rule on eolomal lines as long ago as 1871. 

19 
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His note on agricultural banks was written about 50 years ago. 
The essential part of the recommendations of the Koyal 
Agricultural Commission (of 1926) made in 1928 does not carry us 
any further thain the scheme adumbrated by Kristo Das Pal 
fifty years ago. 

His life teaches us that one can be the respected friend and 
trusted adviser of the Government while being a severe critic of 
its measures. 

Where ho had to collate facts, to manipulate figures, to 
assail premises or conclusions, to tabulate results, to advance 
arguments, to cite authorities, lo expose inconsistencies and 
detect fallacies, he was in Ins element. 

Love, sympathy and goodwill to all were the predomi¬ 
nating traits of n public life which is not the least valuable 
of manv '"gaeies that Kristo Das Pal has btMjueathed to his 
countrymen and tho.u; high ipialities were reflected in th(‘ con¬ 
duct of the great journal over which he presided with consum¬ 
mate ability for the space of neatly a <iuarter of a century. 

Loyalty to the Crown and justice to tlie people ought to be 
the battle cry of every champion of his country’s cause. 

Mr. Tssvar Das Jainn, iM.Councillor, Calcutta 
Corporation, said .— 

It was in iJSOt or J865 that Kristo Das Pal was advocating 
and requesting our Government that we should be given eipiai 
rights as the other colonies possessed. It is a matter of sur¬ 
prise and it is a mattiu' also of ri'gri't that although we an* now 
in 1928 we have not been able to reali/.*^ th(‘ ideals vvhicli were 
the ideals of Ki'sto Das Pal. 

In 1865 Ki isU, Das Pal widte “ Can fndia of to-day stand 
where she was 10yeaih ago?” Cannot we ask the Government 
the similar question ” Can India of to-day be the same as it was 
during the time of Kristo Das Pal ?” It is a matter of real 
satisfaction to us all that even in those days India wanted full 
responsible Government. 
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“It is strange that, notwithstanding their Imsted English 
education, their intiinato contact with Englishmen, their 
imitation of English Ijabits and fashions, tlii'y are still so much 
behindhand in appreciating tlie best English virtues—inde¬ 
pendence and union. 

Eo they ever see an Englishmen surrender the interests 
of his country or tlie honour of his nation troin a love of filthy 
lucre or from base l’ear‘* Do tlu'V ever see any want of union 
among Englishmen in upholding their national character? If 
the personal examples of Englishmen will not teach our 
coiinirynKm the glory ot jiolilical unity, we do not know what 
will. 

Disunion has bemi the caiisi' ol India’s luiii both in the past 
and in the jiresent. Self-si'ekiiig mutual jealousies, intrigues, 
and machination hav<' frustrated the most important objects 
and miscarried the most laudable undertakings 

d’h(' mass nia>' be cowial down by the show of the bayonet 
hut cAen they, in the inmost recesses of their hearts, despise the 
hand that brandishes the sword to exact obedience. There is a 
grandeur in moral prestige which no special laws, no special 
courts, no special proci'durc sup[>orted by the sanction of brute 
force can lend.” 

Could YOU find more forceful and more independent style 
than this even at present? This is what Kristo Das Pal was. 

He was a pioneer of all-round reforms. Not only w^as he a 
political reformer but was also a pioneer of social reforms. 


Mr. Cameron, Secretary, (Calcutta Anglo-Indian Association, 
said : — 

In these days of transition and ferment, when passions 
are apt to run high, tlu^ life, speeches and writings of Kristo 
Das Pal are a. practical proof that loyalty to (he Ctown is per¬ 
fectly compatible with an unflinching and uncompromising 
advocacy of India’s legitimate aspirations. 
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My community to-day, awakening to a consciousness of pride 
in tlieir position as natives of India and, Feeling for the first 
time the pulsations of a national life and national aspirations, 
would surely have found in him a trusted friend and adviser to 
assist them in their new ideals and one who, understanding 
and sympathising with their apprehensions, would have consti¬ 
tuted himself the interpreter lietween the youngest of India’s 
peoples and their elder brothers. 

]\liss I'\ Hivelt, M.A.. Principal, I mled Missionary Girls’ 
Oollege said • — 

J should like us to reniiiul oursehes to-day ol a few gleams 
of light which shine across our ways as we recall Kristodas Pal’s 
inspired words. I .shall refer only to those which concern his 
dream ol the emancipation of Ins country’s women and the liigli 
standards he desiied to see his own Piiiversity setting in 
education. 

He has a lofty idea ol what soenUy would be were the 
women of Bcuigal free to enter into it bringing beauty and 
goodness and truth. He says : — 

“It is a pity that Indian ladies should be chut up in the 
zenana to rust in inaction and inexperience, permitted not to 
enjoy life or grace, society and the world, unable to improve 
themselves or improve others, to refine manners and enrich 
domestic and social life.” 

The next jioini I want to raise is that of the Ibnversity and 
Kristo Das Pal’s fearless enunciation of principles which should 
underlie its organisation. 

“ One of the most important functions of the University 
is to defend the cause of education from the caprices and fanta¬ 
sies of individuals. 

It is of the utmost imporlancc, therefore, that there should 
he a hiiffer—and a stout one—to stand between it and indivi¬ 
dual caprices and fantasies. 
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Williout it violent concussions of adverse opinions are 
SUIT to knock the educational train entirely off its rails. If 
every man in power were allowed to pluck out what his prede¬ 
cessors had grown simply because the plant does not seem to-be 
of the exact variety for which he has a fancy, without waiting 
to taste its Iriiit, the result would not l)ut be most mischievous. 

^’hc I nivcrsity should, therefore, always kec'p its weather 
eye open in this directioii By the naturi' of its constitution, 
embraung as it does in tlu^ Sojiati' the h(!ads of all the 
principal ('ducational institutions and some of the foremost men 
of knowledge and experience in the country, and moving on 
without any iieriodieal break or change in its course it is capable 
of giving to the educational ])uhcy ol India a stability and 
progressne power l( il (h'sires, il can b(' all-powertul in its 
sphere, but to be so il must bi* above pinate interest, above 
subserviency to nimi in jiow't'r, aho\e a temporiung policy and, 
what is more, it must win the confidence of tlu' public by 
unlhnching adherence to lair dealing. 

The riiiversity ol ('alcutt.i merely stamps the trade mark 
upon the articles exhibited before it. Will it be conient with 
this function? Will it do nothing to stamp its beneficent 
inlluence upon tbe destinies of tla^ country? Should not a 
course ol action be adopted which will really benefit the people 
and advance them in the race ol progress? ” 

Mrs. Saiitosh Ivnmari (hipta, said : — 

I have not the power to portray into your heart of hearts 
his burning desire for freedom, the uiifathomed love 
of his country and that spirit of patriotism which he left 
for us. 1 stand before you only representing the woman-folk 
of the country and tell you that T am merely a woman who to-day 
stands before you as a votary to dedicate her heartful offering at 
the altar of lliis grivit man of India. 

India of to-day is not India, of yesterday. The national 
ideal w'hich was promulgated by Malialma Oandhi and by our 
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jfite lauieiited Dcsbandhu Das—tjiat principle of freedom they 
enundated were not unknown—tliey were not new to Kristo 
Das I^il. \\q had the same national ideal though the people of 
that time could hardly realize it. 

Krislo Das Pal said, “ shortsighted politicians look to 
brute force as the only means of securing the stability of 
an empire but they labour under a huge delusion. No empire 
can rest on brute force alone. It should be tempered and 
sanctioned by a higher force, which touches the inner man and 
binds mind to mind.” 'Pliink of these words and try to realize 
that they were said years and years ago. 
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Proceedings of the First Indian Philosophloai Congress. 1925. 
(1’ubli.shed by the ('alcutta Philosophical Society, Senate House, Calcutta. 
I’ricp 11s. 7-8 or lOs net.) 

This is a substantial contribution to philosophical studies of the 
present day It is a handsome colled ion of about Hfty original papers 
by distinguished scholars—Indian and European—who are e'specially 
interested in the study and tea(‘hing of philosophy The papers are of 
varied interest and touch on many fundamental philosophical problems 
that engage the attention of eminent thinkers in the East and the West. 
It is in the fitness of things that the bulk of the work is a sludy and 
research of Indian pliilosophy in its different branches and periods of 
devek^pinent Rut il will be readily seen that European philosophy in 
Its mam divisions (Logic, Metaphysics, lleligion, History, Ethics and 
Social Philosophy) lias occupied no loss important a place in tho deli¬ 
berations of this learned body Besides this the reader will find matters 
of general interest and high cultural value m the addresses delr.cred by 
illustrious person', liko Lord Lytton and Dr Rabindranath Tagore among 
otlv'rs The special merit of the work under review is to suggest new 
lines of approach to and shed fresh light on some of the outstanding 
problems i)f philosophy If co-opor.ition m philosophical studies has any 
value, the above Procei'diugs possess it to tt-O full The get-upof the book 
is excellent It will not compare unfavourably with bigger things like 
the proceedings of tho International Congress of Philosophy. The book 
should command wide circulation 'I'he Calcutta Philo-^ophical Hociety 
is to bo cong''nt.iilated on the inauguration of this new institution of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress. 

A. B. L. 


A Chronology of Ancient India—By Dr. 8. N. Pradhan. M.Sc . l*h.D. 
pp. xxxii and 291. Royal 8vo. Published by the Calcutta University. 

European scepticism had for a long time stood in the way of our 
atjcepting the historical value of the Puranas and pushing thereby the 
antiquity of Indian culture to the third or fourth millenniums B.O., 
which saw the beginnings of the culture of ancient Babylon or Egypt, 
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It was however reserved for a European seholar fo lake up the problem 
seriously and the late Mr. Pargiter won undying reputation among 
inclulogists by proving that the Paurruuc veeunls were net mere fabrica¬ 
tions. l)ut real historical records, though ofteti mixed up with myths 
and fables. The rc'-ults of his labours were made public in the Journal 
of the IiONal Asiatic Society (1910) His articb; attracted the attention of 
a number of Endian scholars, who took up his work and among these the 
names of two are worth mentioning, riz.. Dr H. t’. llai Chaudhiiri and the 
writer of the volume under revii-w. Dr 11,li C'haudhuri worked in con¬ 
nection with the [leriod extending from the ai-cession of king Pariksit to 
the coronation ol king Dimbisara of i\fagadha i)r. Pradhan, as his 
book shows, has carried his investigations to an earlier and more obscure 
period 

The book is divided inlo a large number of chapters in the tirst of 
which, the author trios to establish the sviichroiiisin of the Vodic king 
Divodasa Paficula with Dasaratha the father of Rama, the hero of the 
Ramayana, j couclusion which is nearly the same as attained b> the late 
Mr Pargiitii In a number <;£ succeeding chapters, similar inajur syn¬ 
chronisms are establishcii, and the Pauranic accounts rel.atmg to the 
Yadus, Paficiilas, Srnja\as, Ahgas, Kfisis and other d\nasi les are I'leared 
up (dhs III to XIIT) m coli.iboraiion with the evidence of the Vcdic litera¬ 
ture. The author then passes lo Ids n<'xt imjiortant theme, that, from 
Divodasa to the incidents of the Malirddiamta the number of gem rations 
which intervened varies from 12 to 15 in the different d\nastie bsts 

In the Ch XIV, he discusses the probable duration of a generation 
and after calculating the mean average of human life, lie assigns an 
average of 28 years lu each generation and fixes the date of Divodasa at 
1514 B C. 

In the two succeeding chajiters, c y., XVIf and XVIII, he takes great 
pains to refute the chronology of (he Vedie period as uflvanced hv the 
Late Lokamanya B <1. Tilak and Dr. A. 0. Das of the Calcutta, University. 

Having fixed tlie dates lor the kings of the ufiper limd of the ])enod, 
he takes up his investigation m regard io the dates of the period from 
Bimbisara to Ohandraguiita. Ho fixes the date' of Chandragupta Manrva’s 
accession at B25 B.C or B27 B C. By adding the intervening regnal- 
periods, he comes to the figure 5IB B. C. as the date of Pradyota’s 
accession and 533 13.0. for Prasenajit's aieession. To this date he 
adds the period covered by kings of Mogadha or Kosala, at the rate of 
28 years for each king and thus comes to the year 1149 or 1151 B.C which 
icoording to him was the date of the Bharata battle (cir, 1150 B.O.) For 
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this date he attempts to find confirmation by adding the evidence furnish¬ 
ed by the astronomical data in the Vedanga Jyotish. 

It is not the place for a detailed examination of the chronological 
findings of the author, for we do honestly believe that every serious student 
of Indian history should as yet keep an open mind as to the chronologi¬ 
cal landmarks of the obscure and almost prehistoric period. The author’s 
efforts are praiseworthy and his discussions show his careful and minute 
)nvestigatton, but we must boar in mind that even if we accept the date of 
U(la.\ ana’s or Bimbisara's accession as fixed by him still there is the 
chance of a big error creeping in, with the acceptance of the average 
regnal period. The author has assigned 28 years to each generation of 
king, and this may not be acco[)ted by all Mr I’argiter makes allowance 
for 26 kings as the approximate number of rulers who intervened between 
the BhSrata war and the accession of Mahapadma wlm became king in 
.‘582 13 C. He has assigned only 18 years to each king and thus brings the 
date of the war to 850 B.G. Furthermore, we think that the absolute 
rejection of the fixed interval of 1015 jears between the Nandas and 
Parikaila is objectionable The assumption of such an interval may or 
may not be justifiable, hut the author should have taken care to advance 
solid reasons for his rejection. Similarly, we have a right to take excep¬ 
tion to some of his statements One instance may be cited, viz., that a reign 
of 01 > cars a.ssigned to Hrutastravas is unknown in history fpage 260) 
A little more of enquiry would have brought to his notice that Louis 
XIV reigned for 72 years and even in recent times Francis Joseph of 
Austria reigned for 68 years {1848 to 1916). In making such statements, 
the author should have taken more care 

We congratulate the author on his careful investigation and his 
naticnce in collecting minute details from the traditional literature mixed 
with myths and fables. We hope that his book will be welcomed by students 
and scholars alike and his name will be honoured as that of a pioneer 
in his department. It will evoke interest in younger men particularly, who 
will carry on their researches into the more ancient and more obscure 
periods of Indian history and give the lie to the suggestion of those who 
harp on the modernity of Indian culture. As Pargiter himself has shown, 
the traditional records preserve the names of 95 kings who ruled prior to 
the Bharata war (see Pargiter, 1. H. Tradition, pp. 144-149), and assigning 
a reasonable period of 20 years to each king, the date of the earliest 
Hindu ruler can be safely carried to 3200 B.C., a period almost synchronous 
with that of Mcnes, the traditional founder of the iflgyptian civilisation, 

20 
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The printing and get-up of the book are excellent, though by a more 
careful correction of the proofsheets many of the typographical errors 
would have been avoided. 

N. C. B. 


Ancient India —By Prof. U N, Ball, M.A., of tho Dyal Singh 
College, Lahore ; pp. 278, Cr. 8vo. 

Within the narrow compass of 278 pages, Mr. Ball has attempted to 
give a comprehensive survey of the social and political history of India. 
His book'is intended for college students and covers the whole period 
from the Vedic Age to the eve of the Moslem conquest. The author’s 
attempt is creditable and the plan of the book is good. He has moreover 
incorporated in his volume, the opinions of European scholars and the 
findings of modern researchers. In spite of all this, there are errors and 
shortcouiiugs which go to lessen the value of the book. In some 
places, the author comes to abrupt conclusions and in some other places 
he makes statements without furnishing any reasons. Thus, rejecting 
the views of Biihler he brings down the Manusamhita to the 3rd Cen. 
A. D. Similarly, he assigns to Vidura the son of the slave girl, a status 
equal to the Ksatriya princes and makes Virajas the son of Brahmt 
instead Visnu, The language is not bad, but occasionally grammatical 
errors are found, especially some relating to the use of the dotinite article. 
Thu proof-sheets ought to have been more carefully revised and this would 
have prevented the large number of mistakes which find place even in 
this revised edition. We draw the attention of the author to these 


N. C. B. 
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©ursclocs. 

The Late Dr. Ewan 

We deeply regret to Iiave to record the sudden and pre¬ 
mature death on the 2nd July oi the Rev. Dr. (reorge Ewan, 
M.A., Ph.D., of the Scottish Churches College at the age of 
only 42, who was closely connected with us as a Lecturer in 
Philosophy in the Post-(4raduate Department and for the past 
few months as a Eellow of the University and a Syndic. 

Dr. Ewan was a distinguished graduate of the Edinburgh 
University which honoured him also with the degree of 
Ph.D., and came out to this country in 1913 and by his 
devotion as a missionary has rendered valuable service to the 
cause of Christianity besides being an educationist of reputation. 
His remains were followed by a large body of sincere mourners, 
European and Indian, to the Scottish Churches Cemetery to 
find their tinal rest and we sincerely join with the Syndicate 
in the expression of our deep sense of sorrow at the loss caused 
by his death and offer our sympathy to his family now 
in Scotland. 

# * * 

Adhar Chandra Mookerjee Lecturer 

Pandit Kshitimohan Sen of the Santiniketan, Bolpur, has 
been appointed as Adharchandra Mookerjee Lecturer, 1928, and 
he will deliver lectures on Mediaeval Indian Religious Movements. 
* * * 

Results of University Examinations 

B.Gom. 

The number of candidates registered for the B.Com. Exa¬ 
mination was 105 of whom 40 passed, 56 failed, none was 
expelled and 9 were absent. Of the successful candidates 1 was 
placed in Class I and 39 in Class II. 
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The number of cnndiflates registered for the B.A. exa^ 
minalion was 3,461, 3,269 of whom actually appeared, of whom 
1,531 were successful, 144 were absent, 11 were expelled and 
1,727 failed. Of the successful candidates 1,249 were placed 
on the Pass List and 266 on the Honours List, 2 passed iui one 
subject and 14 in two subjects only. Of 1 he candidates in the 
Honours List 26 were placed in the First Class and 240 in the 
Hccond. Of the candidates in the Pass List 126 passed with 
Distinction. 

* * * 


Date oe D.P.H. Examinations 

Tuesday, the 27th November, 192H, has been fixed as the 
date of Commencement of the next D.P.H. Examinations, Parts 
I and II. 

ik * * 

State Technicai. Scholarship 

The Government of Bengal have decided to grant, in the 
year 1928-29, two State Technical Scholarships, each of the 
value of £200 per annum plus a bonus of £40 per annum in 
the following subjects : — 

(1) Theory and practice oJ siting and calendering in 
respect of textile manufacture. 

(2) Automobile Engineering. 

Candidates for subject No. 1 should hold an honours 
degree in Chemistry with Physics and Mathematics. For 
subject No. 2 candidates should posses 5 a degree in Engineer¬ 
ing. Candidates with Mechanical Engineering Diploma of the 
Bengal Engineering College are also eligible for subject No. 2. 
The scholarships are ordinarily tenable for two years in Great 
Britain but this period may be e.xtended for a further period, 
should the High Commissioner for India recommend thrt 
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such an extension is necessary for the satisfactory completion of 
the course, by visits to suitable firm or practical training in 
workshops, as the case may be. 

Selection will be made from candidates actually associated 
in the industries in question and from those who can satisfy 
Government that they intend to make a career in the industry. 
Applications should be accompanied by a full statement of 
particulars of the following with copies of testimonials 

(а) Age (which should not ex®d 25) on 1st September, 

1928. 

(б) Place ol residence. 

(c) Father’s name and occupation. 

(d) (Qualifications :—(i) Educational, {ii) Practical. 

{e) Certificate of physical fitness. 

Applications should be addressed to the Director of Indus¬ 
tries, Bengal, 40-JA, Free School Street, Calcutta, and should 
reach him not later than the 31st July, 1928. 

A. T. Weston, 

Director of Industries, Bengal (Offg.) 

* * ‘mt 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Resolution. 

Simla, the 9th May, 1928. 

Buies for the examination of candidates for admission to the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service, the Military Accounts 
Department and the Imperial Customs Service, 

No. F./16/II./R.II .—In supersession of this Department 
Resolution No. F./35/I./F.E., dated the 25th April 1927, the 
following revised rules, which are liable to alteration from year 
.0 year, are prescribed for the esamination of candidates in 
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India for admission to the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 
the Military Accounts Department and the Imperial Customs 
Service. Special rules applicable to Burman candidates will be 
issued later. Burman candidates shall not compete at the 
competitive examination to be held under Rule 1 in the year 
1928. 

1. A competitive examination for admission to the Indian 
Audit and Accounts Service, the Military Accounts Department 
and the Imperial Customs Service shall be held in India at such 
time as the (lovernor-Cieneral in Council may direct. 

2 . The maximum number of candidates to be admitted to 
the examination may, at ‘he discretion of the Governor-General 
in Council, be limited to such number, not being less than 200, 
as the Governor-General in Council may decide. If the number 
of candidates exceeds that limit, the Public Service Commission 
shall select from among the applicants those who shall be ad¬ 
mitted to the examination, having regard lo the suitability of 
the applicants for the Services in question 

3. (i) A candidate shall apply to be admitted to the exa¬ 
mination before such date, and in such form, as the Governor- 
General in Council may prescribe. 

(it) If a candidate is employed at the date of his applica¬ 
tion in Government service he shall make application through 
the head of his Department to the Local Government if he is 
employed by the Local Government, or to the Government of 
India if he is employed in a department under the control of 
the Government of India. 

(Hi) If he is not ini such service, he shall apply to the 
authority of the area in which his parents reside at the time of 
the application or have previously resided for a period of not 
less than three years, or in which he has himself resided (other¬ 
wise than as a student at a University only) for the like 
])eriod. 

The authority of the area lo whom application shall be 
made, shall, if the application is based on residence in a 
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Governor’s province, be the Local Government of that province; 
if it is based on residence in Coorg, the North West Frontier 
Province, Delhi or Ajmer-Merwara, be the Chief Commissioner 
concerned, and, if it is based on residence in a State in India, 
be the Political Officer or Agent through the Durbar. 

{iv) No candidate shall make more than one application 
in any year. 

4. A candidate must be a male who is either (i) a British 
subject of Indian domicile, who was, and whose father and 
mother were, born within His Majesty’s dominions and alle- 
gian«?e, or («) a British subject of Indian domicile whose father 
was at the time of the candidate’s birth and still is (or if dead, 
continued until his death to be) a British subject or a subject of 
a State in India, or {iii) a ruler or a subject ot a State in India 
in respect of whom the Governor-General in Council has made a 
declaration under section 9fi-A of the Government of India 
Act. 

5. A candidate must have attained the age of 22 and must 
not have attained the age of 25 on the 1st day of August in the 
year in which the examination is held, provided that a candidate, 
over the age of 25 and under the age of 30 on that date, may be 
admitted to the examination (a) if he holds a substantive post 
under Government and (5) if he is recommended by the head of 
his Department. 

0 . A candidate must be in good mental and bodily health 
and free from any physical defect likely to interfere with the 
efficient discharge of his duties and a candidate who is found, 
after examination by a Medical Board, not to satisfy these 
requirements, wdll not be accepted for admission to the 
examination. 

7. A candidate must satisfy the Governor-General in 
Council that his character is such as to qualify him for employ- 
' ment in the public service. No candidate who is in the employ¬ 
ment of Government will be admitted to the examination unless 
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the report from the head of his Department as to his character 
and attainments is satisfactory. 

*8. A candidate must hold a Degree of a University 
approved by the Governor-General in Council or the Senior 
Diploma of the Mayo College, Ajmere. 

In exceptional cases the Public Service Commission may, 
on the recommendation of the Local Government, treat as a 
qualified candidate, a candidate who though not po.sses.sing any 
of the foregoing qualifications, has passed examinations conduct¬ 
ed by other institutions of a standard which, in the opinion of 
the Commission, justifies bis admission to the examination. 

9. No candidate shall be admitted to the examination 
unless he holds a certificate given by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission of having been accepted for admission. 

10. Candidates must pay the following fees : — 

(i) Bs 5 with the application form ; 

(ii) Rs. 16 for the examination by a Mediioal Board, and 
(Hi) if accepted for admission to the examination, Bs. 50 

within three weeks after the notification ol acceptance. 

No claim for a refund of these fees will be entertained. 


• The following Universities have been approved by the Oovernor-Oeneral in Council, viz. 

Indian Univer8itie.<i. 

Any University incorporated by an Act of the Central or a Provincial Legislature in 
India. 

The Mysore University. 

The Osmania University. 

English and Welsh Universities. 

The Universities of Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Durham, Iieeds, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Oxford, Sheffield, Wales and Reading. 

Scotch Universities, 

The Universities of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, QIasgow and St. Andrews. 

Irish Universities 

The University of Dublin (and Trinity College), the Queen's University of Belfast, 
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11. The exarniniation will include the following subjects. 
Each subject carries the number of marks shown against it :— 

Section A to be taken by all candidates— 

English ... ... ... ... 300 

Viva voce ... ... ... ... 200 

Section B candidates are allowed to take not more than two 
of the following subjects, each of which carries a maximum of 
400 marks :— 

Political Economy and Economic History. 

Mathematics {pure and mixed). 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Indian and English History. 

One of the following classical languages with its 
literature :— 

Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. 

12. A candidate who takes Physics or Chemistry as an 
optional subject must have undergone one year’s laboratory 
training in an institution authorised to prepare candidates in 
that subject for a University Degree and must send in a voucher 
to that effect from the head of the Institution. 

13. If a candidate’s handwriting is not easily legible, a 
deduction, which may be of considerable amount, will be made 
on this account from the total marks otherwise accruing to 
him. 


14. A list of competitors shall be made out in order of 
their proficiency as disclosed by the aggregate marks finally 
21 
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awarded to each competitor and in that order so many competi¬ 
tors lip to tlie deterniinod number of appointments as are found 
by the Piddic Service Commission to be qualified by examina¬ 
tion, shall be designated to be selected candidates, provided that 
the Governor-Crenernl in Council is satisfied that the candidate 
is dul} qualified in other respects. Should any selected candi¬ 
date hccouie dis(jualiiicd the candidate next in order of merit 
and in other respects duly qualified shall be deemed to be a 
selected candidate. The (lOvernor-General in Council will 
decide to which service a successful candidate shall be assigned, 
and, in doing so, will, so far as possible, have regard to any 
preference stated by the candidate. 


Ord^' rod that the ResoUitioii be published in the Gazette of 
India. 


E. Bordon, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India. 


No. F. IG-II-R. II. 

Copy forwarded to Provincial (Governments and Minor 
Local Governments (including all Agents to the Governor- 
General and Residents, Hyderabad, Kashmir, Baroda and 
Gwalior), with the request that it may be communicated to 
Directors of Public Instructioni and all Heads of Colleges in their 
respective provinces ; the High Commissioner for India ; the 
several Departments of the Government of India ; the Officer on 
special Duty, the Public Service Commissbn ; the Financial 
Commissioner, Railways ; the Financial Advisers, Mili¬ 
tary Finance and Posts and Telegraphs ; the Military 
and Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy ; 
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the Auditor General ; the Central-Board of Beventue ; the 
Controller and the Deputy Controllers of the Currency ; the 
Mint and Assay Masters, and the Master, Security Printing, 
India. 

Copy also forwarded to all Accountants General, the Direc¬ 
tor of Audit, United Provinces and the Comptroller, Assam ; to 
all Railway Audit Officers under the control of the Accountant 
General, Railways ; to the Chief Accounts Officer, East Indian 
Railway, Calcutta, and the Deputy Chief Accounts Officer, 
East Indian Railway, Coaching, Lucknow ; Directors of Army 
and Commercial Audit ; Examiners of Press and Customs 
Accounts ; all other Audit Officers and all Pay and Accounts 
Officers. 


By order, etc., * 

C. N. Chackrabuiity, 

Asst Secy, to the Govt, of India. 


HOME DEPARTMENT 
NOTIFICATION. 

Establishments. 

Simla, the 5th June, 19Q8. 

No. F.*88/2/28.—The following further amendments of the Announce¬ 
ments appended to the Indian Civil Service Probationers' Regulations 
published with the Home Department Notification No. F.-416-127-Eats., 
dated the 24th October ]927i are published for general information :— 

1, No (t») has been cancelled and Nos. (iv) and {v) renumbered {Hi) 
and (iv) respectively. 
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2. The following has been inserted as new No. (t>) :— 

“A First Class passage to India will be engaged for selected candi¬ 
dates with a view to their proceeding to India after they have signed their 
covenants.” 

H. G. Haig, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India. 
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BRITAIN SETS AN EXAMPLE 

(*4 Vital Industrial Conference.) 

If tliere is one thing more important to Britons all the world 
over than Empire unity and development it is industrial peace 
and co-operation. The experiment, then, which is now beihg 
tried out in England and which promises to yield such a tremend¬ 
ous success, is of vital interest to every member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

We refer, of co\irse, to the conference between a representa¬ 
tive group of employers and the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress, usually referred to as the Mond Conference. 
During the past six months the progress of this conference has 
been closely watched not only in Britain but throughout the 
world. It has recently issued its first joint report, a document 
which has been hailed on all sides as a landmark in British 
Industrial history. 

To understand the vital nature of the Eeport we must first 
know something of the histofry of the conference itself. It is 
idle to deny that during the years following the war there was 
a spirit of unrest and obstruction in British industry. This 
culminated in the folly of the General Strike and coal dispute of 
1926, which, disastrous though it proved, had at least the one 
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good effect of clearing the air and opening the way to a better 
state of affjurs. Since then there lias been an infinitely better 
spirit aliroad. This is proved not only by the speeches of 
prominent employers and trade union leaders but by actual 
(‘xpericnce in the works and factories themselves. 

It was to reap the full benefits of this new spirit tliat Sir 
Alfred Mond, now Lord Melchett, took the courageous step of 
inviting a group of representative employers and the Council of 
the Trades Tuion Congress to meet in conference. He did 
this becaust* there was no single existing organisation of 
<‘mployers which could take the initiative iji inviting discussions 
to cover tiie entire field of industrial reorganisation and industrial 
relations. Lord Melchett is the liead of the great Ttnperial 
C'hemic.il Combine. 

'"I he conference is not primarily a “ peace " conference, as 
many people think. Much of its initial popularity may have 
been due to the lond hope that it would by some magic process 
produce peace and goodwill from nowhere, and instil them into 
the ranks of industry, but the intelligent men on both sides who 
attended the conference did not go there to do spectacular 
conjuring tricks They went there to help to formulate a definite 
policy for tlie future of British industry. 

TMie official title of tlic conference is Tlie Conference on 
Industrial Keorgaiiisation and Industrial Relations.” The 
whole field of modern industry is its province. Its importance 
is further emphasised by the fact that over £1,000,000,1)00 of 
capital and over 4,000,000 workers are represented at the joint 
sittings. 

We are now in a position to understand how epoch-making 
are the provisions of the Report issued after six months’ hard 
work and hard thought in hammering out and seeking an 
agreement upon the mutual and pressing problem of industry. 
They represent in short a scientific attempt to solve problems 
which have hitherto been left to those joint incompetents, 
muddle and drift. 
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Tiiere is no exaggeration in calling the Keport an historical 
document. If accepted and put into operation, as it should and 
will be, it will represent a new charier for British industry, a 
new hope and the dawn of a new era. In any case it will stand 
permanently as a guide and precedent for all future investiga¬ 
tion in the same field. 

The keystone of the edifice is the proposed setting up of a 
National Industrial Council which will hold fjuarterly meetings 
and will appoint a standing joint committee lor consultation on 
the widest questions of industry and industrial progress. 

This proposal is of first-rate moment because the Council will 
be the legitimate child born within industry itself, and not the 
bastard offspring of political interference. 

l^Vom the idea of this Council conus the second important 
losolution dealing with conciliation machinery in ca>e of dis¬ 
putes. The machinery will take the form of doint Conciliation 
Boards on a totally voluntary basis. The advantage of these 
Boards is that they will enable disputes to l)e thoroughly and 
impartially discussed before any appeal is made to lorce in the 
shape of strike or lock-out. Above all they will tend to make 
piihlii* opinion the true and natural arbiter in such disputes. 

The question of disputes, how^ever, is not the main problem 
of the conference, but rather the whole, field of iiidiistriaI effi¬ 
ciency. Other resolutions, therefore, deal with trade union re¬ 
cognition, victimisation, and that sciontitie trend of modern 
business which is now known as “rationalisation.” 

A clear lead and an impartial judgment is given on all these 
questions, and the proposals arc the biggest step forward yet 
made to a solution of these thorny problems. On rationalisation 
the. conference endorses the resolution of the World Economic 
Conference at Geneva which aims at securing that manufactur¬ 
ers, workers and consumers shall all gain the maximum lienefii 
and suffer the minimum disadvantage from the inevitable 
growth of a more and more highly scientific and highly systema¬ 
tised industry. 
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It requires little imagination' to grasp the great importance 
of this new move in industry. As has been said, the root of the 
whole scheme is the setting up of the National Industrial 
Council—a sort of Parliament of industry—and the broad basis 
is the full and authoritative recognition of trade unionism as 
a helpful factor in modern business organisation. 

A new machinery is thus created for the whole of British 
industrial relations. The National Industrial Council will be 
equally drawn from the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress pnd from the appropriate employers’ associations. It 
will constitute a permanent and direct machinery for continuous 
investigation into the widest questions concerning industry and 
industrial progress. The Joint Conciliation Boards will con¬ 
stitute an emergency machinery for dealing specifically with 
disputes. They will in no way replace or supersede existing 
machinery, and they are purely voluntary, because, after long 
discussion, the element of compulsion was found neither accept¬ 
able nor desirable. 

Some will think that the most important point of the whole 
Report is that for the first time trade unionism is recognised 
officially and uncategorically as an integral and useful part of 
modern industrial organisation. This means that in the highly 
scientific, thoroughly “ rationalised ” industry of the future, 
the trade unions, far from being eliminated or weakened, will 
have a definite recognised function, and will, by being more 
systematised, gain an added strength. 

In this new development Britain has set an example not 
merely to every part of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
but to the whole world. Although industrial peace is not the 
sole and primary aim of the conference, yet we now have the 
biggest contribution to that ideal which has been made for a 
century. Our friends have cause for gratification and relief, 
our enemies for regret, denunciation and further venom. 

British industry is undergoing a tremendous process of 
transition. All the old ideas of fierce competition, of trade 
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wars, of masters as opposed to men, of owners as opposed to 
wage-earners, of strikes and lock-outs as effective weapons, are 
in a state of violent flux and change. Something new is emerg¬ 
ing, something more scientific and yet, at the same time, more 
humane and more democratic. So far, only the broad outline 
of the new order of things is discernible : the details have still 
to be crystallised out, resolved and made clear. 

It is the function' of the conference to assist in this process 
from the amorphous and chaotic to the orderly and definite. It 
is in fact not an inquest on industrial strife, but an inquiry into 
industrial co-operation. 

Such an inquiry involves deep research, information on 
scores of subjects, the compilation of statistics, and the general 
scientific organisation of the whole investigation. Consider a 
few of the points on the agenda of the conference. These ai- 
cliide the costs of production, the effects of rationalisation, the 
general scientific organisation of industry ; the exact position 
and responsibilities of the three partners in industry—labour, 
management and capital ; labour’s share in the profits and 
losses of industry, trade union restrictions and the general ques¬ 
tion of artificial restriction of output, piecework, profit-sharing 
and payment by results ; unemployment and the migration and 
mobility of labour. They include also scores of other questions 
from foreign competition and world trade aspects to such dom¬ 
estic details as housing, pensions and sickness insurance, and 
the arbitration machinery. 

Obviously the function of the conference is not to dictate 
but to indicate. It is earnestly to be hoped that its indications 
will be ratified firmly by the employers’ associations and by 
the trade unions in due course. The signs are that they will. 
Otherwise indeed a wonderful chance for the benefit of all 
engaged in industry will be missed. The work of the conference 
will carry on. The interim report, significant as it is, but 
touches a few of the many and vital problems still needing 

solution. 
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National conferences on industry are of course no new 
thing, but previously they have suffered from several defects. 
In the first place they have been due to government action and 
interference, a primary and fatal defect ; in the second, they 
have been too general and airy in scope, avoiding concrete and 
essential details ; in the third, they have been called in times 
of industrial stress under direct menace of deadlock and strife* 
and, in the last place, they have not sufficiently considered the 
new and changed industrial conditions which must, in fact, be 
recognised as something in the nature of a revolution, a revolu¬ 
tion of science and not of politics. 

The whole key to the present conference is knowledge,— 
knowledge of the new scientific organisation of industry. It 
is in effect an attempt to show the newdy-educated masses of the 
workers how to take their part in and make fullest use of that 
education for the strengthening and advancement ot national 
and imperial industry. 

Not merely Britain but the whole Empire must hope that 
this new mission will end in something more than the eyewash 
and smoke which the lime-lit extremists predict. 


A. E. Tomlinson 
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REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC COMMITTEE ON 
COMMERCIAL POLICY 

At the session which it held towards the end of June, the 
Economic Committee decided to address to the Council a report 
which constitutes a general statement of its doctrine as regards 
commercial policy, a doctrine wliich has deen drawn up in 
accordance with the conclusions of the International Economic 
C(mference of May, 19*27. 

This statement is in three parts, the first dealing with 
tariff systems and treaty-making mKliods, the second with the 
mosl-favoured-nation treatment and the third concernin-g collec¬ 
tive action with a view to tariff reduction. 

Part I. 

In the first part, the Committee unanimously recognises 
that no new tariffs should be instituted nor existing tariffs re¬ 
organised without taking account of the effect which the rates 
or methods of application of those tariffs may have on inter¬ 
national trade. However the various States may desire to adapt 
independently their tariffs to theii financial or economic require¬ 
ments, the Committee considers that they should, nevertheless, 
not establish them without considering what obstacles they 
may constitute for international trade. But whereas certain 
of the members considered that the procedure for this 
purpose should be that of negotiations with a view to an ex¬ 
change of tariff guarantees, others maintained that tariff tn aties 
were incompatible with the theory and practice of certain States 
which claimed the right to make their laws as they wished in 
this respect, subject to the condition that these laws should be 
applied without discrimination prejudicial to the interests of 
any country. 
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Those members of the Committee who expressed themselves 
in favour of systems which alone afford the general possibility 
of negotiating as regards the rates of customs tariffs, propose 
that States adopting such systems should henceforth consent to 
negotiate prior to the putting into force of the tariffs and should 
undertake to revise the rates after negotiation so as to bring 
them into harmony with the reductions agreed upon by 
treaty. 

The Committee is, nevertheless, of the opinion that the 
system of unalterable tariffs cannot be consklered as contrary to 
the resolutions of the International Economic Conference so 
long as tariffs are established with moderation, as is the case 
tor certain countries. This incompatibility would only exist 
in cases where tariffs which constitute an insurmountable 
obstacle for foreign trade are established by States which 
refuse to contemplate reduction by negotiation or which 
impose constantly varying tariffs upon the trade of other 
States. 

Without taking a decision as regards the principle of un¬ 
alterable tariffs, the Committee nevertheless considered that 
States applying this system should be prepared to examine the 
possible claims of other States and that they should, as far as 
they considered possible, establish their tariffs for fairly long 
periods. 

The Committee also dwelt with the question of bargaining 
tariffs, that is to say, autonomous tariffs which may be reduced 
by treaty, or double column tariffs, which do not exclude adapt¬ 
ation by treaty. 

In this connection it unanimously recommended measures 
which may be stated as follows : Reduction of the margin of 
negotiation, negotiations prior to the application of tariffs, far- 
reaching consolidation of tariffs and the conclusion of long-term 
agreements, the avoidance of constant modifications of a tariff 
which has formed the basis of a statute established as a result 
of negotiation. 
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Part II. 

In the second part the Keport states that the different ideas 
as regards the tariffs and treaty-making methods seem in general 
bound up with varying ideas of the most-favoured-nation treat¬ 
ment. Whereas certain States which refuse to negotiate with 
regard to tariffs claim the raost-favoured-nation treatment as a 
preliminary condition for any treaty and as a right which cannot 
be discussed, other States which have established their tariffs 
with a view to negotiation and which attach more value to tariff 
conventions than to the legal guarantee constituted by the most¬ 
favoured-nation clause, when accompanied by tariff, advantages, 
consider that the grant of this clause depends upon agreement 
as regards tariffs. 

The Committee considered that the Economic Conference of 
1927, had not accepted the idea that equality of treatment was 
an incontestable right, but it nevertheless could not fail to recog¬ 
nise that the Conference had definitely expressed itself in favour 
of the reciprocal granting of the most-favoured-nation treatment, 
of the greatest possible extension of its scope and of an extremely 
liberal practice as regards its application. 

On this subject, as on that of tariff and treaty-making 
systems, the Committee expressed itself in favour of a compromise 
rather than a choice between the conflicting theories. It noted 
that it might be possible to reach unanimity on the principle that 
most-favoured-nation treatment should be the normal system and 
that the refusal of this guarantee or the institution of a differential 
system should only take place when States refuse to pursue an 
equitable tariff policy or resort to discriminatory practices. 

The Committee also dealt with exceptions to the most¬ 
favoured-nation clause and the report sets forth its conclusions 
as regards customs unions, the establishment of a preferential, 
colonial or imperial tariff, the preferential system between States 
with national, historical or geographical bonds, and the special 
case of trade between frontier zones. 

2 
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The report further describes the position as regards certain 
studies which are not yet terminated and which will continue oo 
the following questions : the drafting of the clause, reprisals in 
the event of certain exceptions considered as illegal, certain 
exceptions as regards the obligations resulting from the clause and 
the effect of the most-favoured-nstion clause in bilateral treaties 
upon multi-lateral treaties. 


Part TIL 

The third part of the Report draws attention to the fact 
tliat the resolutions of the Economic Conference laid stress upon 
the necessity of bringing about a reduction of tariffs, not only by 
bi-lateral agreements but also by the collective action of States, 
^'arious systems were contemplated for the gradual reduction of 
all tariffs by a definite percentage. 

During the discussion it nevertheless became clear that the 
time was not yet ripe for a general reduction of tariffs and the 
Committee felt that it would be preferable first to study specific 
cases and to test the value of the methods and systems put 
forward. 

Noting the results of the Conference on hides and bones, 
the Committee recognised that for the settlement of certain 
questions, different methods had been selected and sometimes 
combined. It considered that the recommendation of the Inter¬ 
national Economic Conference for concerted action of States 
with a view to a general and simultaneous reduction of customs 
tariffs should not be lost sight of, but that it was indispensable 
to advance gradually so as to secure as a result of well conducted 
experiments the gradual adherence of the nations to a general 
system of tariff reduction. 

The Committee accordingly selected a number of key-indus¬ 
trial products and also certain foodstuffs in regard to which it 
will undertake, in collaboration with the Sub-Committee on 
Customs Nomenclature, preliminary investigations with a view 
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to a study of a concerted reduction of tariffs. These enquiries 
will take place with the assistance of the Secretariat, and for 
each product will be conducted by a special rapporteur. 

The products selected are aluminium, semi-manufactured 
iron products, cement, leather, log and sawn wood, cellulose and 
paper, fresh fruits and vegetables and rice. 

Received by the Editor from 
SociBTE DEs Nations, Section d’ Information, GENFiVE. 
(League of Nations, Information Section,'Geneva.) 


TRUTH IN HEART 

(From the Bengalee of Rani Mohan Roy.) 

I grant most beautiful thou art 

And wealth untold thy household’s part. 

No limits can thy kingdom bind. 

Now this reflection take to minfl— 

O, what shall follow then in death? 

All slialt thou lose when losing breath. 
Then lend thou ear to what I say— 

Be free of pride and falsehood’s sway, 
Embrace dispassion with thy mind 
And Truth supreme let heart thine find ! 


Mohini Mohan Chatterjee 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL 

REFORM 

The long expected and the much talked of Royal Commis¬ 
sion has been appointed with a flourish of trumpets to enquire 
into the working of the system of government, the growth of 
education, and the development of representative institution in 
British India and matters connected therewith ” and the Com¬ 
mission shall report as to whether and to what extent it is 
desirable to establish the principle of responsible government, 
or to extend, modify or restrict the degree of responsible govern¬ 
ment then existing therein, including the question whether the 
establishment of Second Chamber of the local Ijegislature is or is 
not desirable.” 

Much ink and paper has been wasted over the question of 
the personnel of the Commission which has been purely Parlia¬ 
mentary and British in character. People who have never stood 
on the same political platform have joined in a chorus of protest 
against the Parliamentary Commission, of couise on very differ¬ 
ent grounds. The non-co-operators would have nothing to do 
with it as a part of their religion of “hands off,” the Swaraj¬ 
ists would have nothing to do with it as it is based on the 
principle of denying the people of India their birthright of self- 
determination or to quote one prominent Swarajist leader who 
has made the position quite clear in the following words :— 
“ Ever since the Government of India Act of 1919 passed into 
the Statute Book of the British Parliament, the people of India 
have constantly repudiated the principle enunciated in the 
preamble of that enactment, namely that it should be for the 
British Parliament to determine ‘ the time and manner ’ of 
each step that India should be permitted to take on the road of 
‘ the progressive realisation of responsible government.’*** Two 
things we desire to make clear. Firstly, our objection to the 
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Commission is in no sense technical, we adhere to the principle 
that it is for the people of India to frame India’s constitution.*** 
Secondly, the appointment of a few Indians on the Commission 
would not have made it more acceptable to Nationalist India.*' 
From this attitude of Nationalist India we pass on by slow steps 
to those whose objections are based on peisonal grounds and who 
can be pacified by the simple inclusion of one or two of their 
own ilk. 

On the other hand, the Home Government has sought to 
justify the personnel on the ground of securing impartiality and 
unanimity which would not be possible if Indians were included 
in the Commission. 

While much may be said on both sides of the question we 
think it is only a minor issue, not deserving a fraction of the 
importance it has acquired. The main issues in connection 
with the problem of self-government of India have been allowed 
to drop out of sight in the smoke of controversy it has raised. 
It is time for both the children of the soil as well as the foreign 
rulers to pause and think what is the real nature of the ailment 
in body politic, the exact spot where the shoe really pinches. 
To frame a constitution for a population of three hundred million 
souls, of diverse races and religions, speaking a medley of 
tongues, at different stages of culture, with traditions often 
antagonistic in character—is no easy task. It requires years of 
patient study and close contact with the people, together with a 
sympathetic and unbiassed attitude and mutual co-operation 
which are hardly possible between those placed in the relation¬ 
ship of rulers and the ruled. His Majesty’s Government in 
the famous declaration of August 1917 has distinctly accepted 
the policy of putting India oo the path of self-government but 
they have started at the wrong end. Let us assume for the 
moment the sincerity of purpose of the British people. Assum¬ 
ing that, we cannot escape the conclusion that they have acted 
hastily ; they committed an error of judgment, in thinking that 
a little dilution of the hierarchical form of government with the 
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rudiments of popular responsibility will satisfy the people of 
India. They have fixed their attention more on the machinery 
of the government than on the psychology of the people. So 
they inaugurated the Reforms in an atmosphere of rancour and 
bitterness, jealousy and mutual distrust, and carried it on in 
the face of opposition of a considerable and important section of 
politically-minded India, consoling themselves all the while that 
it was a passing phase. 

The installation of the Reforms Commission is also a logi¬ 
cal continuation of the same policy. Whether the discontent 
or opposition be reasonable or not—and that is a matter of 
opinion—the fact is patent that the Commission is being thrust 
on the people of India as an unwelcome guest. The Commission 
may goon in its work, obtain its data in Himalayan indifference 
to the apathy and antagonism of the Indian people and in due 
time submit its report to the British Parliament which may in 
turn pass another Act based on it, expanding or contracting the 
extent of “ self-government ” already granted to India, and so 
far as legal forms go it may pass as the constitution of India. 
But would it, we may ask, bring peace and content to the people 
of India? Would it touch even the fringe of che many acute 
problems in the social and political life of India which it is the. 
avowed object of His Majesty’s (lovernraent to achieve ? The 
Reforms were set in operation under evil auspices, even if we 
admit for the moment that it was a step in the right direction 
and taken after full and careful study of the Indian situation,— 
which it would of course be too rash to admit. All parties at 
Home or in India agree tacitly or implicitly that it has been a 
failure or at least has not achieved the degree of success it was 
expected to do. Englishmen and Anglo-Indians would perhaps 
reply that it has not been given- a fair trial ; but it is simply 
begging the question,—why has it been denied fair trial, pray ? 

The British Government, the Anglo-Indian community, 
the Civil Service and, for the matter of that, a section of Indian 
people have not been sparing in their efforts to make it a success 
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on a point of “ zid ; yet Xvhy has it looked like an exotic 
growth, sapless and moribund, dragging on its existence some¬ 
how by the external impulse of a mighty foreign Government ? 

Simply because it has not its roots deep in the undercurrents 
of Indian life : it has no response from the soul of India : it is 
like a plant engrafted on a foreign body and therefore withering 
away from lack of organic connection with the main trunk. 
What the Simon Commission has been enjoined .by the terms of 
reference to do is simply to enquire into the nature of working 
or growth of the plant that has been foisted on the trunk of 
fndian life or, to put it shortly, to whip a dead horse so as to 
make it run at any cost. We make bold to say no Commission 
on earth, liowever well-intentioned oi sympathetic to Indian 
aspirations it may be, can render any service to India if it be 
bound by the terms of reference which have been laid down by 
His Majesty’s Government. TVfany and most intricate are the 
problems awaiting solution which must be thoroughly investigated 
with a sympathetic and unbiassed frame of mind before 
remedies can be prescribed for the many ills that the Indian 
body politic is a prey to. We do not care the least for the 
personnel of the Commission provided it has a sincerity of 
purpose,—let it be a Gandhi Commission ora Nehru Commission) 
or a Jinnah Commission or a Jayakar Commission or even 
an O’Hwyer Commission—the problems that lie before it are 
the same. We do not propose to frame a draft constitution 
for India, for that is not so important as a thorough and 
impartial study of the political outlook of India and (we) propose 
to discuss in outlines some of the more important problems 
that face a Commission intent on reorganising the constitutional 
and administrative machinery of India. 

The first and foremost problem before any Reforms Commis¬ 
sion both in point of priority as well as importance is to know 
the mind of India. At this point the question might be raised 
whether India has got a mind to speak out. That is of course 
a debatable point on which no final answer can be given and the 
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answer will depend on our conception of nation and national 
mind. The mere fact of internal discord or diversities in race, 
language, culture, traditions, etc., does not necessarily imply the 
absence of that unity which nationality and national mind 
postulate. At the time divided counsels may prevail, there may 
be discord and disunity and India may not give out her demands 
with one voice ; but there is no denying the fact that the 
heterogeneous people of India have become conscious of a unity 
amidst diversity—at least they have come to realise that in the 
realisation of this unity lies their salvation, although certain 
extraneous factors stand in its way just now If we carefully 
study the history of India under British rule we shall find that 
it is the history of a people trying to realise their unity, to assert 
themselves as a nation. 

The reactionaries at Home point out that the teeming 
millions of India have no political aspirations of their own, they 
are quite satisfied with their lot; but that is a positive and 
flagrant distortion of truth actuated by self-interested motives. 
Of course, illiterate and uneducated as they are, they are not 
as a class vocal,—they cannot definitely formulate their aspira¬ 
tions—but one who runs may see that they are not satisfied with 
the present form of government; it is cleariy indicated by the 
readiness with which they responded to the call of the Swadeshi 
movement or the non-co-operation movement and the occasional 
hartals. Even the worst types of reactionaries realise in their 
heart of hearts, if they do not give out in so many words, that 
the non-co-operation movement, however it may have been a 
failure otherwise, has undermined the prestige of the Government 
in the mass mind of India and it is this psychological element 
of confidence in the government on which ordered government 
rests everywhere in the world. The die-hard politicians would 
retort that it is the ‘agitators’ who work them up into fury, but 
that is again begging the question—why do the agitators find 
them so easy a piey unless they have some real grievances? 
May be they do not understand the issves, they blindly follow 
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the leaders without judging the pros and cons —and this is the 
case more or less ev erywhere in the world that many are led by 
the few,—yet that does not alter our position that they are not 
quite contented with their lot,—they want some change which 
they cannot definitely formulate. 

But if the masses do not know their own mind, the situa¬ 
tion is no more satisfactory among the intelligentsia. Different 
sections of politically minded people of India think differently 
on their political salvation. They are not only at variance as 
regards their ultimate aim but also as regards the means to that 
end. Thus the most radical section is in favour of complete 
independence; another section is in favour of sicaraj either with¬ 
in or without the Empire; others are in favour of immediate 
Dominion status; others again in favour of responsible govern¬ 
ment by stages. The modus operandi also differ from one pole 
to another ; violence, non-violent non-co-operation, responsive co¬ 
operation, constitutional agitation and co-operation at any cost. 
No one scheme has been presented up to this day formulating 
the constitutional demands of the people whicli has got the seal 
of approbation of all sections of political thought in the country. 
At the same time they are all more or less agreed that the 
present system of government must go and make place for a 
swaraj government; the difficulty lies in defining si4J£irfly in such a 
way as to meet the aspirations of all sections. This is the 
greatest problem of Indian Constitutional Reform, The task is 
almost superhuman and to be successful the Commission of 
Enquiry must start with a frame of mind free from all bias and 
full of genuine sympathy for the aspirations of all classes and 
interests in India. They must go to the masses as well as 
classes,- sound their mind, work out a scheme which may be 
acceptable to all and also lay the basis of a united India. Only 
if they approach the people in this spirit can they bridge the gulf 
that separates Indians from their rulers and dispel the 
atmosphere of distrust and suspicion that stands in the way of 
investigation of any Reforms Commission. We need not 
•3 . 
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anticipate the conclusion that a Commission] starting in its 
investigations with the problem “What India really wants” 
may reach, but Irom facts at our disposal, at least judging from 
appearances, we may venture a guess of our own. To our mind 
the only solution of the problem consistent with sound states¬ 
manship, practical expediency, as well as satisfaction of Indian 
aspirations, is the immediate grant of full Dominion status with 
all its implications as elucidated at the last Imperial Conference. 
The Inter-Imperial Kelations Committee defined the sUitus of 
self-governing units of the British Empire as “ autonomous 
community within the British Empire equal in status, in no 
way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
and external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
ihe Crown and freely associated as members of the British 
Gommomvealth of Nations." They are to be bound by ties of 
free co-operation under the Crown which would serve as the 
golden link for the whole Empire. Of course equality of .status 
does not invoUe equality of functions.^ 

Practically all shades of Indian political opinion, excepting 
one radical section consisting of a few hotheads who demand 
complete independence, have explicitly or implicitly declared in 
favour of Dominion status. What the nationalists quarrel 
about at present is not what is likely to l)0 the fin ding of the 
Commission but the spirit of the British Government appointing 
the Commission- that excess of zeal for the assertion of the 
sovereignty of Parliament,—a fruit of the original sin 
embodied in the preamble of the Government of India Act— 
which has found vent even in the speech of the Viceroy, 
couched though it is in the mildest and most restrained 
terms. “ There are of course some,” the Viceroy 

observed, “ who would wholly deny the moral right of 
Parliament to be the tribunal in this cause, but as I have 
said more than once, however much I may respect many of 


* For otber reconamendatfotis of the Committee, see Roand Table, March, 1926 , 
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those who take this view, / do not pretend to he able to 
reconcAle it with the actual situation which we to-day have to 
consider ” (meaning of course the sovereignty of British Parlia¬ 
ment over India) ******, He further points out, The good 
will (of Parliament) would naturally be a factor of immense 
importance in determining the attitude of Parliament towards 
these questions.’'^***And yet it is certain that agitation fostered 
and promoted by methods which have led to grave occurrences 
in the past is bound to breed serious misgivings in the mind of 
the British Parliament with whom at present lies the final 
decision in Indian political affairs." The Viceroy thrusts his 
finger into the eyes of the Indian politicians, as it were, and 
says, “The British Parliament is your sovereign lord ; you must 
sit with folded hands at its feet in the attitude of supplication 
and must accept whatever the Parliament in- its benignity 
thinks proper to give you.” That is the attitude that Indian 
tioliticians strongly deprecate, that fostered the movement for 
“ Hands oft'.” 

No one denies the fact of sovereignty of Parliament because 
Sovereignty is after all a question of force and force is on the 
side of the British people; but how that shuts the door to a round¬ 
table conference between its representatives and representatives 
of India on eipial terms passes our comprehension. India 
would be satisfied with far less concessions that such a free 
conference decides upon than what a Commission, based on the 
negation of India’s moral right to be a party to the working- 
out of her own destiny, may think fit to concede. However 
we have assumed that our Commission would be of the type of 
a free conference suggested above enjoying the confidence of 
all schools of thought in India and let us further assume that 
it arrives at the conclusion that what India wants is Dominion 
status. Let us examine what other problems will immediately 
face the Commission in its wake. 

The next fundamental question before the Commission 
would be whether democracy is suited to Indian conditions at 
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all and if so what form of democracy is likely to thrive in 
Indian soil, i.e., whether the form that it has taken in Western 
countries is likely to succeed in India also or should it be 
modified to some extent in the light of India’s past history and 
traditions. We must test the capacity of the soil to bear the 
superstructure raised. Evidences are conflicting on this point; 
many scholars are of opinion that democratic institutions never 
flourished in Indian soil, while many Indian scholars and 
foreign indologists have proved by their research that the idea 
of democracy is not foreign to India—that both in central and 
in local government democratic institutions, such as gana, puga, 
sabka, sangha and latterly panchayets, etc., thrived quite strong 
in ancient India. However that may be, the burden of evidence 
points to the fact that in ancient India government was highly 
centralised revolving round one central figure—the king—but not 
undiluted with democratic institutions. It would be as much a 
mistake to say that the idea of democracy was quite foreign to 
India as to say that government was essentially democratic in 
character ; but there is no denying the fact that the spirit of 
democracy was feeble in the Indian social system, highly hier¬ 
archical in character as it was. But we need not rest our 
argument for or against democracy solely on the ground that 
society or government in ancient India was democratic or un¬ 
democratic, although in order to go to the root of the problem 
this should not escape our notice altogether; but we should 
mainly build on our present materials. The impact of western 
civilisation has wrought a revolution in the realm of thought 
and ideals of the Indian people, which has reacted on their social 
and political outlook. The question before the Commission 
would be whether Western ideals have so far saturated Indian 
life as to prepare the ground for the successful operation of 
democratic institutions of the West or whether India still 
retains some characteristics of her own which demand a synthesis 
of Eastern and Western ideals and therefore a modification of 
the institutions as they obtain in the West. 
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By far the most outstanding and complex issue before the 
Commission is what may be compressed in one phrase,—“ Social 
Problem.” Much capital is recently being made by those who 
are apathetic to India’s political aspirations out of one phase of 
this problem, Hindu-Moalem dissensions. We are more^ 
over reminded in season and out of season that Swaraj is an 
idle dream so long as India is divided into diverse sects and 
communities. But no serious student of history would broach 
the proposition to-day that national self-government is im¬ 
practicable of attainment where religious, communal or sectarian 
dissensions prevail. Far be it from us to minimise the gravity 
of the problem or to deny its existence; on the contrary, we 
quite appreciate that it is the greatest of all problems facing a 
serious student of Indian politics; but at the same time we do 
not think that the ideal of national self-government or Swaraj 
is quite incompatible with such diversity. India is par 
excellence a land of many communities and interests. Now, 
no nation is so completely homogeneous as to be composed of one 
single community; so far India’s position is not something 
peculiar. But while in other countries people think the nation 
a higher entity than the community and sacrifice the interests 
of the community at the altar of the nation, unfortu¬ 
nately for India, people here are much too obsessed with 
exclusive group-consciousness to look beyond the interests of the 
community to the larger interests of the nation. It is only 
when the different communities would come to think of the 
nation first and community next or merge their communal 
consciousness in national self-consciousness—and the two are 
by no means incompatible as is borne out by instances abroad, 
e.g.,in U.S.A., Canada, Ireland, etc.,—that Indian nationhood 
would become a reality. As it is, the different communities, the 
Hindus, Muslims, Bikhs, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians* 
Parsees and the “depressed classes ” are haunted by a lurking 
suspicion in their mind as to their position under the scheme of 
Swaraj and want guarantees for the protection of their “ special. ** 
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interests against the aggression of the majority community in 
each area in the shape of communal electorates, reservation of 
seats, representation on proportional basis in the services, etc. 
The Government’s policy has been so far to concede these 
special concessions to the minority groups and specially to the 
biggest minority, viz., the Muslims, whether out of an honest 
motive for the protection of their interests or only in pursuance 
of a policy of ‘ divide and rule ’ Providence alone can tell. But 
whatever be the motive behind it, that the policy is erroneous in 
theory and dangerous in practice has been amply illustrated by 
the experience of the last few years. Instead of pacifying the 
minority communities it has simply raised their expectations to 
preposterous heights, helped to enliven their communal conscious¬ 
ness at the cost of the national sentiment, reduced politics to 
mere intrigue and job-hunting and linally broadened the gulf 
between the different communities a thousand times more instead 
of bridging it over. All serious students of Indian politics of 
whatever camp, if only not obsessed with class consciousness, 
have realised the dangerous possibilities of this policy. Even 
Mr. Montague and Lord Chelmsford were not blind to these 
facts and recommended communal electorates under force of 
circumstances only as a temporary expedient to be superseded 
by joint electorates as soon as feelings in the country took a 
better turn. It would not be inappropriate to cpioie some 
passages from the report. “ We conclude unhesitatingly,” they 
say, “that the history of self-government among nations is 
decisively against the admission by the State of any divided 
allegiance, against the State’s arranging its members in any way 
which encourages them to think of themselves primarily as 
citizens of any smaller unit than itself.***Divisions by creeds 
and classes means the creation of political camps organised 
against each other and teaches men to think as partisan and not 
as citizens; and it is difi&cult to see how the change from 
this system to national representation is ever to occur.” 

“ A minority which is given a special representation owing 
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to its weak and backward state is positively encouraged to settle 
down into a feeling of satisfied security, it is under no induce¬ 
ment to educate and qualify itself to make good the ground 
which it has lost compared with the stronger majority. The 
give-and-take which is the essence of political life is lacking. 
There is no inducenient to the one side to forbear or to the other 
to exert itself. The communal system stereotypes existing rela¬ 
tions.” But iiispite of these strong objections they were 
forced to create communal electorates for tear of going back on 
the pledge given by Lord Minto to the Muhammadans ; and once 
till! vicious circle has been started it shows signs of perpetuating 
itself. As liord Meston has pointed out ■ in a recent 
article, ” That members ol a legislature should occupy seats 
assigned to them by virtue of their religion to which 
they have been elected by their co-religionists only offends 
against all democratie theory and yet in practice there has been 
no escape from it.” The question of how to reconcile the con¬ 
flicting claims of communities and interests with a scheme of 
national self-government will absorb the keenest attention of 
any Commission of eiKpiiry on Indian constitutional reforms 
and opinion would differ as to its solution but this much can be 
said that no Commission, sincerely trying to find a remedy, will 
prescribe special representation on communal lines. In our 
opinion, the problem has its root deep in the psychology of the. 
people and can be solved only by a change of heart as between 
the different communities, by the removal of the spirit of 
mutual suspicion and jealousy and the grow'th of a feeling of 
give-and-take on which alone a strong civic sense can develop. 
When Hindus can safely entrust tlieir interests to Muslims and 
vice versa, then, and then only will Swaraj be something real and 
living. This cannot be attained by artificial means such as 
special representation or reservation of seats in legislature or 
the services or, for the matter of that, by unity conferences or 
pacts. If anything can prove useful in that direction, it is the 
spread of education and propaganda by a band of sincere men 
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imbued with a spirit of service to the motherland. But the 
question may be raised, how are we to square with facts as they 
are till the ideal condition is reached? It is very difficult to 
give a satisfactory answer to it; the only thing that can be said 
is that the case for the different communities requires different 
treatment. As regards the smaller communities such as the 
Sikhs, Parsees, Indian Christians, etc., no provision should be 
made for separate representation ; they would best rely on the 
fair sense of the legislators for the representation of their 
interests. There is no reason why if suitable candidates be 
forthcoming from amongst them, they should not be elected 
from a general constituency. As regards the depressed classes, 
the rapid change in social outlook of the Hindu community 
which has found expression in the resolutions adopted in the 
successive sessions of the All-India Social Conference regarding 
removal of untouchability, interdining, intermarriage, etc., and 
a general desire on the part of’the intelligentsia to claim them 
as their weaker brothers and to ameliorate their social, intel¬ 
lectual and moral conditions, is taking the sting off the charge 
that their interests would be ignored at the hands of the Hindu 
intellectuals who look down upon them. As regards the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities it passes our compre¬ 
hension how they can lay claim to any sort of special representa¬ 
tion in the national legislatures of India, as they have no stake 
in the country and by no stretch, of imagination can their inter¬ 
ests ever be made identical with the national interests of India. 
Their only connection with the country is of an economic charac¬ 
ter and opportunities may be provided for representation of 
their economic interests through the special constituencies, such 
as Trades Association, Chamber of Commerce, etc. Of course I 
do not mean to say that the Indian legislators should not take 
into account their point of view when legislating but for that 
they may depend on the fair sense of the legislators of whatever 
community they may be. 

As regards the biggest minority group in India, viz,, the 
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Moslems, the question raises many complications which it is not 
possible to discuss fully within this short paper; but we may 
state that, pending the ideal condition of complete fusion of 
the political interests of all communities, there should be joint 
electorates with reservation of seats for Moslems on the basis 
of population. 

From this intricate and complex problem of minority groups 
we may pass on to another question of importance very much 
akin in character, viz., the position of the Civil Service. Irres¬ 
ponsible and bureaucratic type of government depends for its 
success mainly on a trained and efficient band of public servants 
in the absence of an ever-watchful public opinion. So has it 
been the case with the Indian Government in the past. In 
democratic countries there is an organised and vigilant public 
opinion which brings the administration to account for the least 
dereliction of duty. This serves to root out abuses in the 
system and prevents it from falling into soulless routine and 
red-tape. In India, in the absence of representative institutions 
and popular control, the public services have grown into a rigid 
hierarchy with a class consciousness. To give the devil its due, 
the public services, especially the Indian Civil Service, have been 
noted for their efficiency in administration though not free from 
the vices of bureaucratic government, but for that the system is 
to blame, fndeed such tributes as have been paid by British 
statesmen such as Lloyd George when he said that “it is the 
steel frame of Indian government “ or Montague and Chelmsford 
when they described it as “ the parent and the mainstay of the 
existing system “—although liable to misinterpretation—are 
not altogether unmerited. 

Now the problem is how to reconcile the vested interests of 
the services, specially the European element in it, with the 
scheme of responsible government under popular control, and 
the rising Indian aspirations which have found one of its outlets 
in ani increasing demand for the Indianisation of the services. 
The problem was sidetracked for a time by the Montague- 
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Chelmsford Reforms which, while acceptiri'g the principle of 
increasing association of Indians in the services as an integral 
part of the scheme of gradual realisation of responsible govern* 
ment, provided at the same time for the retention of a consider¬ 
able European element for an indefinite time, creating special 
rights, privileges and immunities for the protection of their 
interests. The situation has been far from satisfactory—either 
to the services or to the people. The idea of serving under 
Indian ministers has not from the beginning been very palatable 
for the services, accustomed as they have been not to brook any 
sort of popular control. So they have been more and more 
clamorous for better terms and conditions of service as a compen¬ 
sation which the die-hards at home have only been too ready 
to concede and which Indian opinion has bitterly resented till 
a veritable class-jealousy has developed against the order, which 
is far from beneficial to sound administration. Then, again, 
Indian ministers have been put in a very anomalous position of 
working with subordinates who are not under their disciplinary 
control. Many ministers have complained against this vicious 
system as an obstacle to their efficient working before the 
Muddiman Committee. The argument for securing them 
special lights and privileges and better conditions of service has 
been that otherwise the right type of Englishmen, whose services 
will be almost indispensable for piloting the reforms in the 
initial stages and teaching Indians in the art of self-government 
would not be available. Even admitting for argument’s sake the 
desirability of retaining some European element in the services 
which is itself a very debatable question we refuse to believe 
that Europeans cannot be induced to accept service without 
these special rights and privileges on conditions which have 
proved sufficiently alluring for over a century to British youths 
seeking a career abroad. It is for the Commission to settle the 
pace of Indianisation of services which is a concomitant of the 
introduction of popular government and to assign to it a proper 
place in the constitution. 
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The next important problem of Indian Constitutional 
Reform centres round the question of the form of government. 
It would not do to brush aside the question by quoting the words 
of the poet, 

“ For forma of government let fjjols contest 
That which is best administered is best ” 

For India it is a very important question involving many 
complicated issues. In devising the suitable form of govern¬ 
ment, we must keep in view above all one consideration, viz., 
that we must try to build the future as far as possible on 
the basis of the present condition, with as little shock 
to the existing structure as possible, consistent with the 
best interests of the nation. The first thing to determine is 
whether the national government is to be of Presidential type 
as in U. B. A., or of Parliamentary type on the model of 
England and self-governing Dominions. Both considerations 
of political expediency as well as experience elsewhere in the 
Empire point to the efficacy of the latter type. First of all, 
presidential type does not quite well fit in with the scheme 
of the imperial system. Secondly, the past history and tradi¬ 
tion of India is not quite favourable for such division of control 
as the presidential form of government postulates. Then, again, 
the existing structure of governmental machinery in India lends 
itself more easily to conversion into Parliamentary type than 
to the presidential type with a few changes in name, powers 
and functions of the existing institutions. 

The next question to be settled is the choice between 
unitary and federal form. This has given rise to great contro* 
versy. Of course, the past history of India as well as her 
geographical situation speak in favour of a strong centralised 
government, but a great volume of opinion has grown up in 
India in favour of decentralisation or, what is called in com¬ 
mon parlance, provincial autonomy which can be best satisfied 
by the federal type. Even if we decide in favour of the federal 
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type we are faced with the further questions whether the 
provinces of India should be left as they are or their boundaries 
should be redrawn on ethnic and linguistic considerations as 
has been demanded by the Indian National Congress and also 
what principle should be followed in the matter of distribution 
of powers and functions between the central and local govern¬ 
ments. Of course these are very big questions, full and detail¬ 
ed treatment of which is impossible within the scope of this 
paper ; but if we are to state our opinion briefly we may say 
with regard to the first question that it is best to maintain the 
status quo in view of the great practical and administrative 
difficulties involved in reconstituting the provinces and in view 
of the fact that already the provinces have developed a local 
patriotism which it would be best not to disturb and which 
would make each of them an organic unity both in the manage¬ 
ment of its internal affairs as well as in relation to the central 
government. As regards the next question, viz., the principle 
of distribution of powers we think that the best thing would 
be to grant the provinces autonomy in the management of pure-* 
ly local matters and certain agency duties on behalf of the 
central government which should be definitely enumerated and 
to vest in the central government all the residuary functions 
with specific enumeration of certain classes of funcions, viz., 
those concerning the nation as a whole and a general oversight 
of the local governments. In one word, we advocate feder¬ 
alism of the Canadian type instead of ths Australian. So far 
as internal administration is concerned, the provincial executive 
consisting of a Governor with a Cabinet responsible to the pro¬ 
vincial legislature, preferably bicameral in character, should 
be quite free from the control of the central government enjoy¬ 
ing a separate purse of its own to draw upon. The central 
executive should be completely responsible to the central legis- 
tature and should be vested with all powers necessary for dis¬ 
charging all its duties in normal times and preserving internal 
peace and order. As regards defence, for some time to come 
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at least the central government would have to depend on the 
Home Government but steps should be taken towards the 
building of a national militia and navy to be controlled by the 
central government. In common with all other problems affect¬ 
ing imperial interests, in questions of organisation of the army 
and navy, the central government should act in close collabora¬ 
tion with the Imperial Government in Britain and other parts 
of the Empire. We have tried only to sketch the outlines 
of the plan on which governmental powers may be apportioned 
between the central and local governments which would 
have to be filled in detail in order to make it a consistent 
whole. 

One other question that aris*'^ in this connection which 
we cannot possibly ignore because of its outstanding import¬ 
ance, is that of financial settlement betw'een the cciitral 
government and the provinces. The success of federalism 
depends much on reducing th(‘ chances of friction to a mini¬ 
mum and that can be done by assigning to each a purse quite 
^parate and independent of the others,’ and at the same time 
elastic enough to meet the growing needs of each. This is of 
course a very difficult and delicate task, specially in a country 
like India where each province has its peculiar fiscal problems. 
It is not for us to work out the details of a scheme that will 
satisfy this condition, but we may point out that the present 
arrangement has been far from happy. We may do no better 
than quote in this connection the words of the F’inance Member 
of Bengal in his last budget speech and what he has said of 
Bengal applies more or less to other provinces too. Thus he 
says, “The Financial Settlement was wrong ab initio and 
treated Bengal most unfairly and that it was largely owing to 
the shortness of funds that the working of the reformed 
constitution in Bengal has been so hampered and that 
ministers have found it so difficult to carry on.” 

« * * * « 
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“Unless a complete revision of the financial system is 
done I am coiiviniced that all parties in province will be un¬ 
animous in thinking that the successful working of the new 
constitution will be impossible in Bengal, however good that 
constitution may be in other ways.’’ 

Last, but by no means the least, we have to confront another 
problem very complex and at the same time delicate in charac¬ 
ter, aw., the position of the native states in the new polity of 
India. 

The problem of native princes is unique to India as com¬ 
pared with other parts of the British Empire, unique alike 
in its constitutional importance as well as in its many-sided 
character. We need not go into an liistorical survey of the 
different stages through which they have come to occupy their 
present position consequent on the change in policy of the 
British Government towards them, beginning from non-inter¬ 
vention in matters beyond its ring-fence to one of union and 
co-operation on their part with the paramount power. Their 
present status is not at all uniform, defined as it is by the 
treaties, engagements and Sanads entered into with the British 
Government which present endless variety. On the whole the 
general position may be summed up in the words of the authors 
of the Montford Report, “The States are guaranteed security 
from without, the paramount power acts for them in relation 
to foreign powers and other states, and it intervenes when the 
internal peace of their territories is seriously threatened. On 
the other hand the states’ relations to foreign powers are those 
of a paramount power ; they share the obligation for common 
defence ; and they are under a general responsibility for the 
good government and welfare of their territories.” 

Prom this we may see that although there are many points 
of contact between them and the British Indian Government, and 
although as paramount power the British Indian Government 
may intervene in their internal administration in case of misrule 
or gross misconduct, yet their administrative machinery is not 
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organically connected with the administrative system of British 
India, for inspite of the different stages of development ‘ ‘ the 
characteristic features of all of them are the personal rule of the 
Prince and his control over legislation and the administration of 
justice.” This position can be maintained only as long as there 
is one common paramount power, His Majesty’s Govern¬ 

ment in Britain both over British India as well as the native 
states, but the whole position requires a re-examination with the 
shifting of political centre of gravity from Whitehall to Delhi. 
Various complicated issues arise at this point. Should the 
native states stand apart from the relormed Indian constitution 
or sliould they become an organic part of the Indian national 
government ? In the latter alternative how to fit them into the 
scheme of self-government in India consistent with the treaty 
stipulations with the Crown, specially in vievi' of their sensitive¬ 
ness to the least encroachment on what they regard as their close 
preserve ? T^astly, should they bo treated on the same basis or 
different treatment should be applied in accordance with the 
variety in size, importance and administrative progress. These 
are questions of momentous significance which cannot be 
answered offhand and to which it is not possible to do full 
justice within the compass of a short paper. 

The first position, of course, we may summarily dismiss as 
absurd on the following grounds. First of all, there are many 
things of common interest to settle between them and Indian 
Government such as tlie problem of defence, customs tariff, post 
and telegraphs, railways and exchange in which there is a ten¬ 
dency to closer co-operation. Now' closer economic union which 
is inevitable together with complete political dissociation is all 
but unthinkable. In case of disputes relating to such matters 
the intervention of the Home Government would be incompatible 
with the dominion status of India. 

The problem is further complicated by their geographical 
situation. Had they formed one compact block in one corner of 
India, it would have been possible to keep them apart from the 
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mainlan'd somewhat on the lines of northern Ireland vis-h-vis 
the Irish Free State. As it is, not only geographically but also 
historically India is a unity. The people of the native states 
are bound up with the people of India by ties of kinship, 
language, religion, economic interests, etc. It is not conceivable 
therefore that momentous constitutional changes in India will 
leave the native states unaffected—that while their brothers take 
rapid strides in the path of self-government the people of the 
native states will live contented under autocracy no matter 
whether benevolent or malevolent. 

But while we look forward to an Indian federation of which 
provinces and native states would be self-governing units we do 
not advocate equal treatment to all of the states. In case of the 
very small states considerations of administrative expediency 
dictate their absorption in the provinces in which they are 
located. The native rulers may be made into landlords ^vith 
some special privileges and honours as a compensation. As re¬ 
gards the comparatively bigger and more iiriportant states a 
plebiscite should be taken to determine whether they should 
become parts of the provinces or remain as separate entities 
with internal autonomy ; for while there are many rulers who 
are reduced copies of Charles I, rolling in luxury and given to 
self-indulgence at the cost of the subjects for whose amelioration 
they do nothing, there are others who do everything in their 
power for the betterment of their subjects and under whom the 
subjects are in many respects better off than even people in 
British India ; it is in the interests of the people of such states 
as well as of Indian Empire as a whole that the services of such 
rulers should be utilised. 

The states where the people give their verdict in favour of 
the princes may take their place in the constitutional system on 
the same basis as the provinces. Tbp princes may be made into 
hereditary governors with some special privileges and honours 
assured to them. As regards the others they should be treated 
itt the same way as the smaller princes, their territories being 
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absorbed in the provinces. Much has been made of the sanctity 
of the treaties and engagements with the Crown but I do not see 
any earthly reason for making a fetish of them. If the welfare 
of thousands of people demand a modification or even complete 
repudiation of the treaties the so-called sanctity of treaty engage¬ 
ments should not stand in the way, for treaties between a 
sovereign power and its protege arc after all mere scraps of 
paper. 

There is one other point to consider in this connection, viz.y 
tlie standpoint of the princes when they show their reluctance 
to east in their lot with the indigenous government of India. 
It has been ably put by one Mr. Rice iv recent article in 
Quarterly Beview : “ The princes are faecal l)y a change not of 
allegiance for that is to King-Emperor nor of subordinate 
alliance for that is with the Crown but of the agenev bv which 
the existing policy is controlled. There, will be a transfer of 
paramount power from the English gr)verninent of Fndia to a 
body of men whom ihe princes may weU regard as standing on 
an equality with their own subjeets.*' But I am at a loss to 
make out any point in their objection to control by an Indian 
govfjrnment simply on the score of its personnel. Even now 
that objection should apply, for the present personnel is recruited 
from the middle class gentry of England wlio might as well be 
their subjects. The whole thing is based on misconception. If 
they have to submit to the control of Indian government the 
control comes not from the persons who man the administration 
but from an institution. 

Such in outlines are some of the most important problems 
of Indian Constitutional Reform. We do not pretend that they 
exhaust the whole list of such problems but our point is that no 
Commission entrusted with an enquiry into the question of 
Indian Constitutional Reform can fulfil its mission without 
thoroughly going into these problems in all their bearings. We 
have simply mooted the problems and it is quite possible that 
our analysis of the problems may have been wrong as wo are not 
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in possession of sufficient data which the complexity of the pro¬ 
blems requires to work upon ; yet they may be useful so far as 
they go to suggest lines of investigation for students of the 
Indian political situation.’ 

Akshoy Kumar Ghosal 


ARMOURED ROSES 

Oh rose incarnadined, gracious and proud, 

Rising free on your slender stem, lovely 
And alluring ; are you glad that thorns must 
Pierce the one who snatches yon wantonly, 

Ere he presses your sweet face to bis lips ? 

So would I hurt him who loves me, lest he 
Think me bold ; so would I pierce his heart with 
Tiny thorns of pain made exquisite, and 
Then forgotten, when he gathered me at last! 

For he who fears the thorns, should never pluck 
The rose, w’hile he who sees them not, nor cares, 

Must win more worthily, knowing the rose 
More sweet that she protects her beauty from 
The rough touch of the undeserving one. 

Lily S, Anders ok 

* A paper read at a meeting of the Dacca University Soonomio Aseociatioo on the 
26th February, 192a, 
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ROBERT BURNS 

Scotland’s Ploughman Poet 

Those of ns who have been fortnmite enough to come into 
contact with the writings of Robert Burns can testify without 
hestitation to his undoubted genius. Each of his poems shines 
with the polish of lyrical perfection. When we read his sad 
poems we are sad with him, when we look at his lighter works, 
our hearts bound with the joy and merriment that was once the 
poet’s own delight. He was born to very [loor parents in the 
year 1759 at Kyle in the county of Ay re. As soon as was 
possible Robert was put to work on a farm, until in early youth 
we find him wielding the plough with the dexterity of a man, 
and working hard from morn till night tlirashing and preparing 
corn and seed for sale. But for his fathcj- Robert might never 
have been the great man he grew to be in after years ; his father 
rigidly believed in education, and worked until he was able to 
send Robert to a small school at Alloway Miln, w'here the poet 
excelled himself in every subject,—in reading, writing and arith¬ 
metic—and took rank above several who were his seniors. It was 
at Mossgiel that Robert first became known in the neighbour¬ 
hood as a maker of rhymes. An excellent farmer though he 
was (for few could egual him) it will be seen that the man who 
slops to write verses on the frisking of his sheep when he should 
be driving them to pasture—who pauses to write an ode about 
the horse he should be saddling—and who lingers to wiite a 
ballad on his prettiest reaper, can have but little chance of ever 
becoming a successful farmer. And this was the case with 
Robert Burns ; whilst labour held his body, poetry held his soul, 
and was slowly but very surely obtaining a grip on his very life, 
changing him hourly and daily Into that dreamer and idealist 
Nature intended him to be. Various subjects first awaken the 
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poetic Muse in men who afterwards become poets. With Eobert 
it was Love that first stirred him to the depths of his soul. He 
jotted down, in a little note-book, lines in praise of a fair-haired 
girl, a partner in the stubble-field, and from whose delicate white 
hands he used to extract the thistle stings. Very few of the 
earlier poems of Robert Burns have been preserved, but here is 
one of them, and one which showed promise even then : — 

I dreamed I lay where flowers were springing, 
daily in the sunny beam, 

Listening to the wild birds singing 
By a falling crystal stream. 

Straight the sky grew black and daring 
Thro’ the woods the wdld winds rave, 

Trees, with aged arms, are warring, 

O’er the swelling drumlie wave. 

TheroaUer, every girl Robert met who pleased his eye hc5 
would assail with verse, in an endeavour to W'in her over. But 
ladies arc not very apt to be won by verse, be it ever so elegant; 
for to them the [lerson wdio so adorns them with the roses and 
lilies of his imagination is only a dreamer, and they look round 
for more substantial comfort. Waller’s lavish praise only served 
to draw forth smiles from Bacharissa, wLilst another beautiful 
lady saw in Lord Byron 'only a pale-faced lad, and lame 
of foot at that, and married a man, who, tliougb lacking 
in poetical merit could leap a five-barred gate with ease. 
And yet in spite of all this Robert imagined himself loved, 
and continued to pour forth the fulness of his soul in beauti¬ 
ful poems. That Robert Burns was enslaved by Nature there 
is no doubt at all. In bis twenty-fourth year he declared, 
“ There is scarcely any earthly object gives me more—I do 
not know that I should call it pleasure, but something that 
exalts me, something which enraptures me—than to walk in 
the sheltered side of a wood or a high plantation, in a cloudy 
winter day, and hear the stormy wind howling in tiie trees, and 
raving o’er the plain. It is my best season for devotion : my 
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mind is wrapt up in a kind of enthusiasm for Him, who, 
in the pompous language of a Hebrew bard ‘ walks on the 
wings of the wind.’ ” 

Poetry soon became the dominating feature of Burns’ life. 
He wrote poems with the reaping hook in his hand, at the 
plough, and at the harrow, anywhere, if inspiration suddenly 
overcame him. “ My passions,” he said, “when once lighted 
up, rage like so many devils till they get vent in rhyme and then 
the conning over my verses, like a spell, soothes all into quiet.” 

And now we come to one of the saddest incidents in the 
poet’s life, his courtship and marriage to Joan Armour. Too 
poor to contemplate marriage in the first instance, they courted 
for about four years, at the end of which .lean Armour bore 
him a child. This, to one so destitute as Robert was a very 
unfortunate event, but worse was to follow ; the father of Jean 
Armour upon hearing of his favourite daughter’s union with 
the poet was torn with anguish and as she pleaded on her knees 
before him for leniency he snatched the marriage lines from 
her and commanded that she was to think hersidf no longer the 
wife of Robert Burns. Swayed by the strength of her father’s 
authority she obeyed, refusing to sec or hearken to anything the 
poet might have to say to her. At first Robert was driven into 
a blind rage by her action and then when this wore off a little 
he sought to forget all about her by indulgence in all sorts of 
dissipation, drunken bouts and the like. But this parting had 
cast a complete blight on his life, and he set forth his feelings 
in the following exquisitely mournful lines: — 

No idly feigned poetic pains 

My sad love-lorn lameniings claim; 

No shepherd’s pipe ; Arcadian strains; 

No fabled tortures, quaint and tame; 

The plighted faith, the mutual flame, 

The oft attested powers above, 

The promised father's tender name— 

These were the pledges of my love. 
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With all this sorrow in more or less constant attendance 
upon the Juckless Burns, one wonders how it came that he 
wrote BO many humorous and light verses. But in the majority of 
his poems we find that little streak of melancholy, of which 
the following is a fair sample :— 

Tho small birds rejoice in the green leaves returning. 

The murmuring streamlet winds clear thro’ the vale; 

The hawthorn tree blows in the dew of the morning, 

The wide scattered cowslips bedeck the green dale; 

But what can give pleasure, or what can seem fair, 

While the lingering moments are numbered by care ? 

No flowers gaily springing or birds sweetly singing, 

Can soothe the sad bosom of joyless despair 

The poet was on many occasions very sarcastic and abrupt, 
he objected strongly to boasting of any description, and whilst 
he was dining at the table of Maxwell of Terraughty, one of 
the guests chose to monopoli'sc the conversation and talk of the 
dukes and earls with whom he had dined or spoken, but Bobert 
Burns eyeing him sternly across the table silenced him with 
the following :— 

'• What of earls with whom you have aupt. 

And dukes that you dined with yestreen ; 

Lord I a louse, sir, is still but a louse, 

Tho' it crawls on the curls of a queen.” 

So dainty and lyrical are most of Robert Burns’ poems 
that a large number of them have been set to music, and are 
now more or less established songs in both England and 
Scotland ; these include among many the following: Here 
* to those thats awa ’ ; Oh’ wert Thou in the Cauld Blast; 
Afton Water ; and last but not least—Auld Lang Syne—which 
is sung the world over. 

Later in life the poet’s health broke down completely, the 
crowning event of a life of discomfort. He became reunited 
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with his Jean, but did not live to enjoy the fruits of her 
companionship. 

That the poet had many follies, I would not deny, but 
lurid accounts of his misdoings have darkened other and more 
narratives than this. And since they arc probably all the out¬ 
come of base rumours it would be but niggardly to repeat them 
here. Suffice it to say, he was a man with a beautiful soul, 
and that he possessed the best of intentions. His great passion 
for the society of women was perhaps his one significant failing. 
Of women and their fascinations he loved to talk freely and 
widely. In their presence he would be meek and dove-like, 
exercising his winning personality to its fullest advantage. But 
the failure of his many love affairs so distracted him, that he 
once bitterly exclaimed— 

Talk not of love, it gives me pain, 

For love has been my foe; 

He bound me with an iron chain 
And plunged me deep in woe. 

Robert Burns was indeed a genius. Those who desire to 
feel him in his greatest strength must taste him in his Scottish 
spirit. Although in life Burns was unappreciated even by his 
own countrymen, to-day every nation of learning pays tribute 
to his skill, everywhere honours have been liberally paid to his 
name, and monuments have been erected to perpetuate hiS 
memory. Not until a man is removed from our midst do we 
acknowledge and revere his genius—why, it is hard to say. At 
Burns’ funeral thousands lined the roadway to see the passing 
of a great man, the Government lifted his wife and family from 
their poverty, and a whole world has since been awed that so 
wonderful a man should take his nobler thoughts unspoken to 
the grave, through lack of support. 


Lbland J. Berry 
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THE OLD OAK TREE 

A Spirit lives in the old oak tree, 

Outside by my window panes— 

It sings, and sings, and it sings to me, 

In the winds and in the rains : 

There’s Something that lives in the old oak tree. 
That ’s akin to God and akin to me! 

The wind blows up, and the wind blows down. 
And the old tree bends and sways,— 

And croons and laughs—but never a frown— 

It seems uplifted in praise. 

There ’s Something that lives in the old oak tree, 
That 'a akin to God and akin to me! 

The i.parrows nest safe beneath the leaves, 

By the rugged arms upborne— 

Thick as the wheat in the golden sheaves, 

That lie in the field new mown. 

There ’s Something that lives in the old oak tree. 
That ’s akin to the birds, to God, and me! 

A tower of strength that lifts on high. 

The old tree has stood for years ; 

But it must die, just as you and I— 

Like it we must have no fears. 

For that Something within the dear old tree. 

Is akin to God, to you, and to me ! 

The lightning may dart and strike its heart. 

And it may wither and die ; 

But nothing is lost, for of God a part. 

We can Fate ane Death defy. 

That Something in us and the old oak tree. 

Will live with God through eternity! 

Teresa Strickland 
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IMAGINATION 

On a cool summer’K evening, two men deftcended from 
the open French window and strolled on the well kept, hard 
gravel terrace, overlooking the sunken lawn. They approached 
a wooden bench with the Jai>anese design, placed angularly, 
at the entrance of the marble loggia. The men sat on the 
bench, side by side, and talked, puffing at their cigarettes: 

“ It is so ripping to see you again, Hodges, old fellow ! ” 
and Cave smiled, patting his friimd affectionately on the 
shoulder, looking at him with his dreamy blue eyes. In 
moments of tense excitement the firm month would pucker up 
and Oiive would look stern. 

“ Cave, you are the liest-natured of fellows. It is just like 
you to have me here in your palatial mansion. We meet after 
a very long time and things are changed—things are changed,’* 
said Hodges wistfully. 

“They are!” exclaimed his friend very swiftly and in 
firm tones as it lie was (juite sure things Jiad cJianged. “ Tiiey 
are, by Jove! When you had last seen me three yeai’s ago— 
well, well 1 I had hardly a penny to bless my soul with and 
now ! Lord 1 I am rich I” 

That was so, Gerald Cave was no aristocrat, born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth. He had knowm poverty ; he had 
experienced hard times. But an old maiden aunt had turned 
his fortunes by leaving him all she died possessed of, including 
the Eeigate House, the most wonderful mansion in the 
village. 

“ You arc a lucky beggar !” said Hodges, gazing at the 
red-bricked house. “ But I don’t know where you would have 
been if it had not been for your aunt. ’ * 

The two men inhaled the rich, deep scent of the flowers 
that surrounded them and the pure, thin air of the evening. 

6 
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Then, suddenly Hodges turned his liazel brown eyes, the 
colour of his hair, towards his friend and asked almost 
abruptly : 

“ T say, Gave, is your house haunted? ” 

“Gracious! What puts that im your head of a sudden? 
r suppose you are still interested in ghosts? ’’ 

“ Exactly I—1 am interested in ghosts more than ever! But 
T have not yet seen one! ’ ’ 

“Do you honestly wish to see a ghost? “ asked Gave 
earnestly. 

“ I do l—But why ? “ 

“ Because two miles away from here, in a very deserted 
spot, there is a tumbledown house supposed to be Iiaunted by an 
evil spirit which harms every one who sees it.” 

“ Is that the truth,” incredulously asked Hodges. 

“ Indeed 1 am not pulling your leg !” 

“ Then you excite my curiosity, so continue with tlie story.” 

“Well, it IS supposed that this house is haunted by the. 
evil spirit of a hori ible old woman, who is said to have mur¬ 
dered her young and gentle step-daughter in this house, some 
hundred years ago. Both the ghosts of the mother and the 
daughter haunt the house and they terrify superstitious people 
to such an extent that by dark they never dare to pass the 
house of the phantoms.” 

“This is very exciting! Gave, do you know the exact 
situation of the house? ” 

“I do!—Why?” 

“ Because I wish to visit it at night and lie in waiting 
for the phantoms.” 

“ You must not do so ! ” put in his friend. 

“I must! and I will! so it’s no good your arguing ! ” 

“ Then do it by all means! I bet a hundred pounds you 
will be terrified.” 

“ Agreed! T take the wager that lam not frightened by 
ghosts.”' 
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When do you go there—to-morrow? " 




Yes! ” 


“Then, to-morrow after dinner, I will take you there 
in my car and leave you in the haunted house. Hodges, old 
fellow, I do not envy you as I should not like to be there I “ 
and Cave’s eyes expressed hornu'. 

Einest Hodges, followed by his friend (rerald Cave, 
entered the little, square room of the tumbledown house, 
supposed to be haunted. He looki'd round carefully and by 
the light of the candles took in every detail, 'fhe room and 
the four walls were almost devoid ol any ornament or furniture. 
It was a dilapidated room with old broken chairs and a square 
table liesidc the shattered door. w,i:. a window, its shutters 
broken, TIk' odour of this room wa'- foul ; it ,vas heavy. 
Cree|)y feelings passed through the back of Cave and he slii rered 
slightly. 

“ Here we are !" said he, looking round the room, “ What 
a terrible place to be in I My dear Hodges, you had better be 
reasonable and return with me." 

“ Certainly not I—not for the world, when [ have always 
longed to visit ,i haunted house! No, Cave, I do not return to 
lleigate House until 1 see the ghosts and satisfy myself." 

“ Then good-bye and good luck 

The lighted candles were placed on a chair in a corner of 


the room, carefully secluded from any draught. 

“You know by our previous arrangement I can keep the 
candles.” 

“ Yes, of course." 

” And the revolver too.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Cave had left. Hodges was all alone in the. room. He 
looked around the room involuntarily and shivered. But at 
the next moment he reproached himself for the weakness and 
said to himself : “I must be brave and win tlie hundred pounds 
and see those ghosts." 
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But try as lie might, he oouM not overcome the creepy 
uncanny feeling that possessed him. He shivei*ed. He was 
all alone in a horrible house, away from human help. But he 
had a revolver int his overcoat pocket and patted it with 
alfcctiom : 

“Good fellow!—(rood fellow!—What need have 1 for 
fright when you arc by me !" 

Hodges had bolted the broken down door and fastened the 
window, which was so dilapidated. He took off his overcoat 
and spread it neatly on the ground. Folding his legs comfort- 
{ibly, he sat on it. The revolver lay by him. Thus he sat, 
guarded and sah* from intrusion, either human or ghostly. 
H( sat in the saim^ posture for two hours till fatigued he went 
off to sleep. 

But it was not long that he slept. He was awakened by 
some mysterious, unearthly power. He awoke, terrified. Per¬ 
spiration flowed from him freely. He looked wild-eyed about 
the room as if he expected it to be occupied by someone besides 
himself. Then he shook with flight, although he was the 
only occupant. The wind outside the room howled piteously, 
the shattered shutters of the windows fluttered, and the door 
banged, as if someone was knocking at it. A cold, strange wind 
crept over Hodges and he instantaneously and involuntarily 
crouched further into the corner. His hands were pressed tightly 
to his breast as if he wanted to calm down the vigorous heart¬ 
beats of his agitated self. He was frightened, very very 
frightened. 

The wind howled and the door and the window continued 
to bang. A gust of wind swept into the room through the 
decrepit shutters and the candles flickered steadily until they 
went out and tlie room was in utter darkness. Hodges 
screamed—a low, piteous, human scream. His own scream 
frightened him. He was not sure who screamed. He thrust 
his trembling, cold, clammy hands into pockets and fumbled 
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for matches. He struck one but it went out He looked about 
liira in the pitch darkness and lie saw, in front of him, a huge, 
dark figure. He argued with himself that he was under a 
nightmare or was dreaming. He firmly clasped the revolver 
in his hands. His fingers touched the trigger. The figure 
advanced towards him.. As it drew very very near, to where 
he was sitting, crouched on the floor, he gazed at it wild-eyed, 
like a lunatic. He saw that the figure was that of a stout, 
old woman, in shrivelled grey hair, and he could almost see 
the lines of old age on her stern, criminal face. Attired in 
rags, she stared at Ernest Hodges with her horrible expression. 
He screamed again and yet again, and drew more into the 
corner. Ins whole body relaxed and limp with fright. Tlie 
ghastly apparition stared at him. 

Suddenly he saw something else more in the room. The 
figure that approached him was white. It stood side by side 
with the other phantom, ft was the figure of a y^^ung woman. 
Its white vague filmy tissues .shone, luminously in the pitch 
darkness. Long suffering and pain were written on its gentle 
face. 

Not enduring any more, Hodges rose staggering to his 
cramped feet and fired a shot at the two jihantoms. The closed, 
small room rang loudly with the shot. Rings of smoke arose 
in the darkness and the bullet passed through the bodies of the 
two phantoms. But as if to take revenge for the assault, the 
phantoms approached Hodges yet nearer. He fell down on the 
floor with a yell. 

The wind proved to be too strong for the shattered window 
and it gave way. To it Hodges ran. It was refuge to him. 
He would run out into the world, a fugitive of fright. His 
revolver still lay in his firm grasp. He leapt towards the 
window but the two ghosts stood in front of him, barring his 
way. He recoiled with unlimited horror. He was dumb with 
fright. He glared at the two figures by the open window. 
His mouth was wide open. He took an aim again and fired 
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towards the j)han.t()ms. The bullet passed out in the open. 
Tlie phantoms approached him, steadily, steadily. Desperate, 
impulsive and wild, hardly knowing what he was doing, Hodges 
presssed the pistol against his temple, pulled the trigger and 
fell down dead on the floor. 

Adi K. Sett 


BITTER-SWEET 

Those whom we love most hurt us oitenest ; 

Such is the price of all life’s ecstasies. 

Each joy is muted by the pain that love 
Inflicts, else were there no need for Heaven 
Or human hopes of perfect things beyond 
The incompleteness of our life on earth. 

Love's gifts are bitter-sweet, as minor chords 
Enhance the beauty of a song, or sound 
Deep echoes in the soul, where melodies 
Sung solely in the major mode cannot 
Enthrall or satisfy the wistful heart 
So love on, and if you be wise, take pain 
With its related joys as one who builds 
A song of light and shade. Perchance one day 
When young love mellows with the growing years, 
And understanding comes, we’ll turn the pain 
To joy and banish tears and questioning. 


Lily S. Anderson 
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THE TUBERCULOSIS PROBLEM—HOW IT CAN 

BE SOLVED ^ 

Emperor Frederick the CJreat when asked to give a har¬ 
angue to his soldiers for encouraging them on the eve of a great 
battle, finislied his peroration in three short sentences. “ Here 
am I your Field Marshal, there is your enemy in your front, 
you are my soldiers, arrayed in front of me ; fight.” In the 
present case the Head of the ('orporation of (kilcutta would 
have rested after giving similar orders to their field force, name¬ 
ly, the Health Officer and his staff tn fight with infective 
diseases, if by doing so the diseases could be removed. Germs 
of infectious diseases like tuberculosis or cholera arc not visible 
and so do not offer a target for your weapons. I’he fight is 
unequal, the advantage being all on the side of the enemy due 
to their invisibleness and mysterious way of living. Hence 
the field force of the ('alcutta Corporation, Health Department, 
has thought it fit that all the inhabitants ot this town should 
co-operate with them in their fight—otherwise it is a hopeless 
struggle. To give this help properly, the inhabitants must 
have a knowledge of the extent of the danger they are incur¬ 
ring by allowing the prevalence of epidemic diseases among 
them. Besides, they must know the germ, where it thrives 
and how it can be successfully fought. T'o get this knowledge, 
this meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta has been organised 
and for this the aid of the august Head of the Public Health 
Department of (Bengal has been sought for. Now, it will 
interest you to note that the enemy with which we are 
concerned now, namely, the germ of tuberculosis, is a micro¬ 
organism not more than 1/30000th of an inch in length 
and l/300000th of an inch in breadth. Though it is so 


' A lecture delivered at a Health Exhibition in Calcutta. 
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extraordinarily minute in size (so much so that it can be seen 
only by a high-power microscope), yet the effect which it pro¬ 
duces is not at all negligible. It is tangible enough, as is evi¬ 
denced by the havoc it is creating. Its modus operandi is that 
it gets into the human system and destroys the organs of the 
affected man in a few months, and it does not rest after 
killing him. Its work of destruction ns extended to the nearest 
relative of the sufferer and if its depredations be not checked, 
even the whole family may be ruined by this tiny germ, for 
such a calamity is happening before our eyes almost every day. 
On account of this devastating action, scientists throughout the 
world have made it a point to study this minute germ as tho- 
rouglily as possible and have found out the following facts 
which are worth remembering by all members of the community, 
if they want to ward off the attack of this insidious enemy of 
mankind which accounts for human mortality in the ratio of one 
individual out of every 7 killed by all the messengers of death 
throughout the world. Though accurate information is want¬ 
ing about the death-rate from tuberculosis, yet from my personal 
knowledge I can say that it levies a very high toll in this 
country. The tuberculosis germ, strange to say, is a plant, 
that is, it is of vegetable origin. It can be grown in 
artificial culture medium in test tubes, and from it lower ani¬ 
mals can be infected by tuberculosis. It attacks lower animals 
such as cows and birds, etc. One of its peculiarities is that it is 
killed by direct exposure to the sun’s rays. Even diffuse rays 
of the sun have got a destructive action. Dryness destroys it. 
Moisture helps it to thrive. So, in dark moist rooms germs 
have been found to remain alive to the length of full one year. 
In particles of dust, if not exposed to the sun, it can live a pret¬ 
ty long time as the moisture it requires to keep it alive is 
present in dust in sufficient quantity. It has not got wings 
nor has it got a special insect carrier, such as the anopheles 
mosquito for malaria parasites. So it cannot fly from house to 
house. The great source of origin of the germ is a consumptive 
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patient, as these suffering patients can go about and carry 
on their ordinary avocations of life for a pretty long time—2, 3, 
4 and even sometimes 25 years. They communicate the 
disease to those with whom they come in contact especially 
when the resisting power of the latter is lowered by dust-laden, 
unwholesome air, malnutrition, child-bearing, etc. Now, as 
the persons who are disseminators of the germ cannot be easily 
found out and, even if found, cannot be prevented from mixing 
with the healthy people, it has become a problem-indeed for 
the public-health men to devise a means to find them out and 
make them harmless. 

Measures by which these can be done are based on the 
following facts : — 

1. Congestion and over-crowding in towns where people 
live in dusty atmosphere and amidst numerous chances of in¬ 
fection due to presence of tuberculosis cases, majority of inhabi¬ 
tants having the germ in their system. Nearly 00 per cent, of 
the total population of the town carry tubercle bacilli in their 
system. 

2. Bad method of living, exhaustion, anxiety, intemper¬ 
ance, too much child-bearing, etc,, bring on the active phase 
of the disease germ already inhabiting the system, multi¬ 
plying and killing the organism invaded. 

3. Good way of living, inhalation of plenty of pure air, 
equable life free from worry, which arc preventives against 
infection as also developement of germs in the system. 

4. Even if the disease goes into the active infective phase 
through faulty method of living it can be made quiescent and 
non-infective by a change of life (by good way of living coupled 
with special methods of treatment). 

For this reason, an outline of a scheme adopted from those 
used in European countries is given below : — 

(1) The first step necessary to cope with the disease is adop¬ 
tion of means of finding out the living cases of tuberculosis. 

7 
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(2) Ascertaining the number of deaths from tuberculosis. 
The latter is the comparatively easier problem. As none of the 
cases, excepting those already in the hospitals and those attending 
the public hospitals as outdoor patients, will come within the 
purview of the Health Officer, the fight against tuberculosis 
cannot have any chance of success, unless we devise some means 
of finding out the living cases—cases which are originating disease 
in others. Compulsory notification by medical men will never 
succeed as nowhere the required information could be obtained 
in this way. 

(3) Provision for taking care of bad cases of tuberculosis 
among the poor by means of a sufficient number of beds for 
them. Tn U. S. A. every local body has to provide for a number 
of beds equal to the number of men dying annually from tuber¬ 
culosis. 

By this provision, the bad cases of tuberculosis which arc 
sure to infect immediate attendants of the patients (son, daugh¬ 
ter, wife or husband), owing to their ignorance, are taken care 
of in a hospital, where trained nurses nurse the patient. Here 
infection does not occur as a rule. 

(4) Opening of tuberculosis dispensaries in all insanitary 
tuberculosis-infected areas. 

These dispensaries are an essential feature of any anti-tu- 
berculosis campaign. They are not like ordinary medicine¬ 
giving charitable dispensaries treating all diseases. The 
principle underlying the dispensary is that its real aim is not 
treatment—though treatment is carried on to attract suffering 
men—but creation of an information bureau for getting informa¬ 
tion of living tuberculosis cases from amongst the poor and at 
the same time giving information regarding the nature of the 
help which the tuberculosis patient can get from the authori¬ 
ties. Here the cases are examined thoroughly, the sputum 
being examined free of charge. 

(6) Tuberculosis colony .—^In England, a system has been 
devised called the Papworth Colony system in which the tuber- 
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culosis cases in the ambulatory-cases stage are given facility for 
settling in the colony, where work suitable to their conditions is 
provided amongst healthy surroundings. Under such conditions 
diseases do not advance and from the infective, dangerous stage 
the patient becomes non-infective and may after a time shake 
off the disease altogether. 

(6) Sanitarium .—Situated in salubrious climate where 
patients who can pay for treatmemt arc treated by specialists. 
This has got a limited application, as a short stay in sanitarium 
never can free them from the complaint, yet it is not without 
its value. Besides, all our efforts will fail to help them in the 
proper way, if we leave out the elementary precaution, namely, 
that we must not lump together all tuberculosis cases in one 
group and give them relief irrespective ot their coiudition. For 
tuberoulosisis, unlike other infective diseases, the general condi¬ 
tion of the suffering patients differs remarkably in different 
stages of the disease ; from the symptomlcss, apparently healthy, 
men carrying o!i their avocation without least troubit: to patients 
panting for breath at the slightest exertion. The difference is so 
well marked that all the patients cannot be classed together in 
dealing with them. So, they must be classilied into (a) ambu¬ 
latory non-inifective cases, (b) amlmlatory cases in the infective 
stage, (c) infective cases temporarily bed-ridden, for whom there 
is complete chance of recovery by treatment, and (d) hopeless 
cases. 

Now, in this country where the sun’s rays and pure air are 
easily available, patients settling even in non-salubrious villages 
of Bengal, the application of anti-tuberculosis measures is easy. 
If a public body like the Calcutta Corporation takes out the lease 
of a plot of land near Diamond Harbour or Shampur (Howrah),^ 
and hands it over to a registered body its next duty will be to 
find out a proper party who are to give relief (I call it an Anti¬ 
tuberculosis Society) composed of leading practitioners and lead¬ 
ing laymen. And if a hospital having about 50 beds be opened 
for admission of tuberculosis cases, then there will be a good 
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chance of making the aniti-tuberciilosis campaign effective. I 
have not piir[)osely touched on the general improvement of sani¬ 
tation, of street watering, prevention of smoke nuisance, better 
way of living, as preventive measures against tuberculosis. For 
it goes without saying that every municipality must carry om 
these elementary sanitary improvements irrespective of whether 
there is increased tuberculosis or not in the locality. But if 
special precaution against infection be not taken, all efforts in 
the way of general sanitary improvement will be of no avail. I 
need not get into the controversial question whether good food, 
pure water, or inhalation of pure air will suffice for prevention of 
tuberculosis and whether special precautions are not necessary. 
I have seen men in enjoyment of perfect health and in affluent 
circ.umstances and engaged in outdoor work in villages catching 
tubt'rculosis and dying of it because of infection. Even Lord Irwin 
has not been spared the visitation by such an uncouth rustic in¬ 
fection as malaria parasite. Lastly, in applying these measures 
I cannot help referring to one essential thing which will make 
the anti-tuberculosis sclieme successful. It is this that besides 
accurate knowledge of ways of tubercle bacilli as found by 
scientific men, those who are responsible for its application 
must possess superabundance of sympathy for the sufferers. 
The change in the view-point of the public at large in 
England, regarding consumptives, brought about by such emi¬ 
nent men as Dr. Newsholme, late Medical Officer of Local Self- 
Governmcnit Board of England, and eminent physicians like Dr. 
Clifford Albut, has been the means of diminishing remarkably the 
total morbidity and mortality from tuberculosis in England. 
The picture of old days, of men reduced to skeleton, with muff¬ 
lers around their neck and ani inhaler in their mouth and spittoon 
at their side, coughing incessantly, shunned by everybody like 
lepers, frequenting the public places of England, has been 
reduced to a rarity now-a-days. 

Thanks to the noble efforts of the above-named gentlemen, 
their slogan in dealing with these diseases, in contrast to what 
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a man in the street says that every consumptive must die of it, 
is that “Hope first, hope second, hope last. This tran¬ 
slated into action means that every tuberculosis case in whatever 
stage it may be found can be brouglit to the quiescent stage. So 
it is necessary to keep up a robust optimism in dealing with 
them, for there is justification for doing it, as we see almost every 
day in our life in this country, men even in cavity stage of the 
disease showing signs of arrest of it and carrying on the ordinary 
avocations of life without the least trouble. Here in this country, 
this change in the view-point of tlie disease is very much wanted. 
The word consumptive is an anathema and conjures up a 
vision of phthisis germs flying out from every part of the 
patient’s body and infecting his neighbours. 8o, the opening of 
a new hospital or home for consumptives or a colony for con¬ 
sumptives is unfortunately made the starting point of a violent 
agitation against it by the public, the result being the pati>jnt 
instead of remaining in well cared-for institutions where chance 
of infection is reduced to nil, becomes, as a matter course, the 
inmate of the house of those very persons who oppose these insti¬ 
tutions. Thus the disease occurs amongst the patients’ own rela¬ 
tives, where the mode of inflection not bi'ing known or cared for, 
infection in others is sure to follow. It lias been found out by 
actual experience that infection from hospitals is the rarest 
thing in the world, whereas infection even in best-regulated 
houses is almost the rule. 

By this, I do not mean to imply that our countrymen are 
wanting in the domestic social virtue of properly attending and 
taking charge of their relatives suffering from tuberculosis. Oni 
the contrary it is due to I should say inordinate development of 
this virtue, by which wife nurses her phthisical husband, the 
husband attends on his tuberculous wife, sons their consumptive 
mothers, sisters their dying brothers, regardless of consequences. 
To this is to be partly attributed the terrible death rate from 
tuberculosis in this country. We do not want to do away with 
this virtue, of which we take justifiable pride which prevents our 
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iaearest relatives being treated by paid nurses. I wish only one 
change to take place, viz., in our present arrangement, intelligent 
nursing based on accurate knowledge of infection and manage¬ 
ment of tuberculosis cases on the lines indicated above, should be 
adopted. We want more of the Florence Nightingale type of 
nurses and better outlook on the part of the public at large on 
the tuberculosis question. If this be not done the Bengalee race, 
placed between two cross tires (if they go to the villages they die 
of malaria, if they go to the crowded towns they die of tubercu¬ 
losis) will be wiped off in no time. 

The Scheme .—-There should be two independent organi¬ 
sations having their own funds and their committees acting in 
co-operation with each other to solve the problem of tuberculosis ; 

1. The Antituberculosis Society composed mostly of medi¬ 
cal men whose duty will be propaganda, advising the local bodies 
and being responsible for proper selection of cases to be sent to 
different institutions and inspection of the tuberculosis colony. 

2. Co-operative, Industrial and Agricultural Village Settle¬ 
ment Bank. It will be registered under the Co-operative Regis¬ 
tration Act. It will issue shares to the extent of 5 lacs or so. 
At least 100,000 rupees worth of shares to be bought by the 
Calcutta Corporation. These may be bought at an instalment 
of Rs. 1,000 a month. Philanthropic gentlemen can be easily 
induced to buy its shares. The Industrial Bank will take lease 
of land in Diamond Harbour or Shampuror nearabouts of 5,000 
bighas. Those who want to settle on the land must apply to 
the Antituberculosis Society who will certify that the applicant 
is a proper subject for settling in the Colony (i.e., an early 
non-infective tuberculosis case). The applicant will buy shares 
(minimum being Rs. 100) of the Bank. The Bank will advance 
10 times the value of his shares for helping him to settle on the 
land. He will occupy himself in some agricultural or industrial 
work. The Bank may act as a co-operative marketing associa¬ 
tion for selling at an advantageous rate the produce of the labour 
of the settlers. The Antituberculosis Society will arrange for 
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visiting the invalid settlement and the colony. The Corporation 
will provide for 200 beds for acute bed-ridden cases of tubercu¬ 
losis, somewhere in Calcutta or in the suburbs which are uot 
malarious. 

(10PALCHANDRA ChaTTERJEE 


ULTIMATUM 

1’he beetle buzzes blithely round the wind-blov/n flower, 
Rooms by, returns and hovers there lor many an hour. 

At last to settle gladly, gain sweet nectar’s dower ! 

ril try and let me fail; I’ll fight tho' but to lose ; 

I’ll set sail tho’ the darkness beacon-light refuse : 

The spider’s pattern of bold industry I choose! 

I’ll fail, not faint nor fear ; but hungrily I’ll try. 

Till thou dost drop a melting tear, with pitying sigh 
Declarest me the victor, and thyself ally ! 

Till full inebriate with love's fond effort brave. 

Intrepid daring, warrior courage, thou dost stave 
Away the blows of fortune, rescue, claim and save! 

And take me, old before my years, infirm and bent, 

Into thy universal bosom to lament 

My stricken, broken state !—My Lord ! thou wilt relent I 


Cyril Modak 
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THE BREATH OF THE MYRTLE 

How sweet is the breath of the Myrtle, 

That exhales from.clusters of bloom, 

And sheds o’er the quaint, old-time garden, 

Its mystical, subtle perfume. 

Ah, Love, it seems that our lives are twined 
With roses, myrtle, and rue— 

And I think of another garden, 

In the ages now lost to view ! 

The doves cooed and soared in that garden, 

And in rhythmical circles flew, 

Above the pink-crested myrtles. 

And winged to the endless blue,— 

Till like Corona they shone above. 

As a crown of glittering stars— 

While Phoebus rode over in splendour, 

And cast down his golden spars! 

Reclining within the Rose-arbor, 

Beside me then, just as now. 

You were weaving for me your poems. 

As roses I twined for your brow. 

There, the green of the lawn sloped downward. 
To bathe in the Aegean Sea ; 

There were shrines to gods in that garden,— 

And you, and our love, and me.' 

The dream of a dream, or a vision— 

I know, my Beloved, ’twas true ; 

Whe’er the life, or whene’er the time, 

It was yoa I loved, only you ! 


Teresa Strickland 
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THE METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF MONADISM 

The metaphysical treatment of the problem of life leads us 
back to the ultimate differences of view indicated by the terms 
‘monism’ and ‘pluralism’ or, in other words, in discussing the 
doctrine of monadisni or pan-psychism from ihe philosophical 
point of view one is led inevitably to ask whether monadism is 
compatible with a monistic theory of the universe or whether 
it constrains us to be content with a form of pluralism. A 
monistic theory of nature has mainly assumed the form either 
of a materialistic or spiritualistic rendering of the facts. Mate¬ 
rialism has usually claimed to rest f>n the empirical basis of 
pliysioal science. “ Tlie physics of a generation earlier than our 
own,” says Prof. J. Johnstone, ‘‘thought that it had discovered 
Reality in its conception of a (•niverse consisting of atoms and 
molecules in ceaseless motion,” and these atoms and molecules 
were taken to be infinitely small particles, ‘ inert ’ and ‘dead ’ in 
character. But all along materialism has proved itself incompe¬ 
tent to deal with the phenomena of life and mind. Moreover, 
materialism would appear now to be in conflict even with the 
facts of physical science itself as scientists have come to regard 
them. 

It behoves us, then, to confine attention to spiritualisni or idea¬ 
lism. “ The word ‘ Idealism,’ ” says Russell, “is used by different 
philosophers in somewhat different senses. We shall understand 
by it the doctrine that whatever exists, or at any rate, whatever 
can be known to exist, must be in some sense mental ” (The 
Problems of Philosophy, p. 58). This statement must, however, 
be pronounced vague. We need to know in what sense what¬ 
ever is is declared to be mental. Now, historically, idealism has 
been presented in two forms—subjective idealism as it was 
elaborated by Berkeley, and objective idealism, the grounds of 
which were laid in the Critical Philosophy of Kant, Though 

8 
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these two forms of idealism differ widely, yet the underlying 
principle of both seems to be fundamentally the same, namely, 
that '‘whatever exists or at any rate, whatever can be known to 
exist, must be in some sense mental.” This idealistic concep¬ 
tion of the world as mental, as developed and elaborated, for 
exam})le, by Berkeley, falls into what has been named a ‘malig¬ 
nant subjectivism,’for on this view, the world conceived as 
through and through mental comes to consist in a succession of 
mental contents and processes; and thus may be said to explain 
away the world of external things. On the other hand, objective 
idealism, as its name indicates, is not the explaining away, but 
an attempted explanation of, or an attempt to ‘save,’ the world 
of external things in terms of mind. The main principle of 
objective idealism, chiefly associated with the name of Hegel, 
may be put in one sentence, namely, that the world of objects 
of the ‘Many ’ is the differentiation of an ultimate ‘One ’ or 
‘Absolute.’ Or, in Hegelian phraseology, the ‘One’ or ‘Absolute’ 
realises itself in and through the ‘Many’ or the differentiated 
world so that the objects in which the Absolute is differentiated 
are not only related to the Absolute, but are, in a sense, the 
Absolute. Dr. McTaggart thinks that according to Hegel the 
Absolute is a unity of persons. Thus interpreted objective 
idealism would seem to be a further development of Leibnizian 
monadism. It will not do, therefore, to rest content wdth the 
position, even though confirmed bj science, that ‘objects’ and 
even parts of objects are ‘ living,’ but I would go further and 
maintain that life is merely phenomenal manifestation of an in¬ 
ternal or spiritual principle, and that all ultimate realities are 
in truth monads or souls. This, I shall contend, is the logical 
terminus of the doctrine of objective idealism. But certain 
objections have been brought against an idealism that thus cul¬ 
minate in monadism by Dr. Bosanquet and Prof. Pringle* 
Pattison, the two chief exponents of the idealistic creed in the 
present time. Perhaps Prof. Taylor is right in «aying that 
most idealists are ‘ too often apt to resent the very existence 
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of an ‘ inorganic ’ world as a stone of stumbling maliciously 
flung down in the way of their faith,” for they are inclined to 
argue that the conception of the so-called ‘ objects ‘ as possessing 
souls is subversive of their existence as ‘objects.’ They are 
content to say of so-called ‘ objects ’ that they have no being 
independent of the Absolute and that they somehow fall within 
the being of the Absolute. Let us here consider somewhat 
more in detail the views of Dr. Bosaiiquet and Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison on this point. 

According to Dr. Bosanqnet the world of objects, or the 
world of nature, though independent of our momentary attitude 
and self-siibsistent, yet, possesses qualities which prove it to be 
in relation with a sentient, cognitive, and volitibnaJ subject. 
Though nature thus considered has, according to him, an in¬ 
timate connexion with mind or spirit, this ‘ connexion ’ must 
be thought of as being of a non-committal kind. Whilst ad¬ 
mitting that nature is in some sense plastic and responsive to 
finite subjective mind, and in this respect may be set down as 
in some sense ‘ expressive ’ of mind, or the ‘ embodiment' or a 
‘ crystallisation ’ or ‘ hierogly])h of mind,’ Dr. Bosanqnet holds 
that this familiar and obvious conception has hidden within it 

two antagonistic lines of thought.the one starting from the 

idea of kinship between mind and nature, the other from the 
idea of their complementariness, and so prima facie in a kind of 
opposition. The former idea of kinsiiip between mind and 
nature ends no doubt, “ in the conception of the universe as a 


society of spirits, in wiiich the constituent parts of nature are 
members, in grades and divisions unknown to us, but intelligi¬ 
ble by analogy. The external world would thus be the body, 
and its behaviour the language and conduct of actual spiritual 
beings, not ourselves. And wliether we preferred the phraseo¬ 


logy ^ will or of meaning, there would be literal truth in 
saying that nature possesses a purpose and a significance, akin 


to our own, communicable to us according to our measure of 


sympathy and insight, while barred against us in the main, by 
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difference perJiaps of modes of utterance, perhaps of the span of 
consciousness. We should, in short, have accepted the general 
attitude of pan-psychism.” {Principle of Individuality and Value, 
p. 362.) But he is afraid that this conception would do away 
with all “externality,” i.e., “all outward appearance becomes 
resolvable ad infinitum into spirits.” “ If pan-psychism is 
necessary, the resolution into spirit must be universal.” {Ihid, 
p. 363.) Now, Dr. Bosanquet argues that this conception 
shows a mere poverty of philosophical imagination. It destroys 
the complementary and inseparable character of mind and nature 
by reducing the one to the other. He does not find any neces¬ 
sity for reducing the contributions of all elements to the whole 
to a homogeneous type. On the contrary, he thinks, it leads to 
sonie absurd or awkward positions such as this that the ‘mate¬ 
rial incidents of life,’ e.(/., food, clothes, country, one’s own 
body, the relation to which is essential for the existence of a 
finite being, being reduced to subjective psychical centres, would 
lose their function and character for us in so far as their subjec,- 
tive psychical quality is realised. 

On the other hand, starting from the second of the two con¬ 
ceptions, namely, that mind and nature arc complementary, we 
arrive. Dr. Bosanquet maintains, at some such view as this : 
“ External nature is not a masked and enfeebled section of the 
subject-world, but is that from which all finite subjects draw 
their determinate being and content, as the active form of tota¬ 
lity is revealed in partial centres, according to some unknown 
law by which nature, under certain conditions only, becomes the 
vehicle of life and of subjective mind.” {Ibid, p. 369.) We 
cannot in any way ascribe independent being to nature. We 
want it as the supplier of content to our minds and it would be 
idle and superfluous to ascribe to it a mind of its own. Our 
minds are its own mind, but by this it should not be thought 
that we deprive it of a being of its own, or that it i^hnerely 
auxiliary to the ends of humanity. It is mot that we bring ends 
with us which nature is bound to subserve, it is that nature 
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teaches us what are the ends of the universe, or to express it in 
Keat’s words, nature is the vale of our soul-making. Thus Dr. 
Bosanquet concludes that mind and nature are interdependent or 
complementary. Nature, he says, may be said to exist through 
finite minds, and finite minds again may be said to exist through 
nature. Finite minds, in other words, express and interpret in 
some degree the significance of the external conditions of nature. 
But the question why it is so is an ultimate question and remains 
as inscrutable as the question why the universe is what it is. 
The instincts, the feelings of joy, etc., of the lower creation are, 
in his view, the outcome of some ‘external conditions as focussed 
in life and mind,’ and pass into the complete experience, which 
is the life of the whole, as their crown and climax. . 

Following in this respect the trought of Dr. Bosanquet, 
Brof. Pringle-Pattison also criticises pan-psychism The central 
point of his contention is that man or mind and nature are 
organic to each other. His view is that i'ltf'rnality is meaning¬ 
less without externality, and a subject or a self would merely be 
an empty form had there not been a world to draw on for its 
content and feeling. The uniformity of nature is the necessary 
condition of the life of intelligence and reasonable action. The 
conditions of individuation and the means of communication 
between individuals seem to be furnished by the system of 
mature. But monadism would, he holds, simply resolve the 
organic vesture of the spirit and its environmental conditions into 
innumerable ‘ quasi-spiritual centres,’ and the objective world 
would thus become simply ‘the appearance of these souls or 
monads to one another.’ This monadism, or, as he terms it, 
philosophical aniimism, is, in his view, ‘too primitively simple 
an expedient,’ and it cannot be reconciled with our common- 
sense view of nature. For, with Dr. Bosanquet, he considers 
that it is as things or externalities that things exist as such, and 
not as selves, in which latter case they would lose their charac¬ 
teristic being. Prof. Pringle-Pattison is of opinion that by 
resolving nature into what he calls an aggregate of tiny minds 
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inoiiaclistn only introduces conifusioni. Por the purpose of ideal¬ 
ism it would be sufficient if nature as a whole be recognised as 
complementanj to mind, and as not possessing an absolute 
existence of its own ‘apart from its spiritual completion.’ 
Mind again is ‘ intellectually and ethically void ’ unless there 
be a world to furnish it with the materials of knowledge and 
of duty. Both are necessary elements.of a single system. 

An objective idealism of this type affords, then, little counte¬ 
nance to the doctrine of monadism or pan-psychism ; nay, it 
may be said, the existence of an ‘inorganic’ world is on this 
view a necessity. Objects to exist as such must not be indepen¬ 
dent of the Absolute ; they must somehow be taken into the life 
of the Absolute. While, however, these writers are content to 
say that the mode of living of objects is inscrutable, I think they 
le:ive the real problem unsolved. The main difficulty in the line 
of thought we have been following, seems to me to consist in the 
ascription of one kind of existence to one half of nature and 
another kind of existence to the other half of nature. I think 
Prof. Taylor is right in arguing that “the kind of existence 
which is predicated of one part of the system must, by a logical 
necessity, be ascribed equally to the remainder.” The plural¬ 
ism, in its spiritualistic form, of the present day, may be said 
to have been worked out in the light of this consideration. It 
starts with the conception of a world of monads or souls as cona¬ 
tive in character. I take Profs. Ward and Taylor as the chief 
exponents of this sort of pluralism. 

The time-honoured distinction of the world of mechanism 
and the world of morals, or, in Kant’s words, the realm of 
Nature and the realm of ends, has. Dr. Ward thinks, perhaps 
presented the greatest crux to philosophers, for when they are 
called upon to explain the relation of this mechanism to mind 
they become involved in hopeless inconsistencies. “ Having, ” 
he says, “ satisfied ourselves that mechanism is not the secret 
of the universe ; that, if it is to have any meaning it must sub¬ 
serve some end, and finding generally that increased knowledge 
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of Nature’s laws means increased control of Nature’s processes, 
we accept the facts of experience in which subject and object 
interact, rather than the conclusions of dualism, that mind and 
matter are for us two alien worlds and all knowledge of Nature 
an inexplicable mystery—we accept the spiritualistic standpoint 
and its Realm of Ends as the more fundamental.” {The Realm 
of EndSf p. 13.) Dr. Ward here anticipates an objection. 
‘*It will be objected, ” he writes, “ beyond humanity and 
history, beyond, if you will, the whole realm of sentient life, 
Nature is there all the while, and there as no mere background 
but as the basis of the whole, the fundamental plasma which can 
only be sliapcd because it is itself determinate and orderly.” 
In answer to this Prof. Ward eoiiteiids that even granting this 
lie finds nothing in nature to conflict with a spiritualistic inter¬ 
pretation when nature is envisaged as a whole. In what is 
called the historical world, determinate agents are, he thinks, 
placed first in the order of existence and what is called the order 
and development wdiich we observe are to be traced back to their 
action and interaction. So also is the case of nature. Our 
power over nature is insignificant, for we have neither made it 
nor have we in any significant extent shaped it, *' we are not 
even settlers from a foreign clime but aborigines seemingly 
sprung from the soil.” {Ibid, p. 20.) 

Over and above these considerations, Dr. Ward'argues that 
the principle of continuity, which was propounded by Leibniz, 
namely, that ‘ Nature never makes leaps,’ further strengthens 
the position of pan-psychism, and pan-psychism appeals to this 
principle as its chief, though not the only, ground. Further 
research in the domain of science, Dr. Ward holds, lends 
countenance to this view when it extends the range of life far 
into the region of what was once regarded as inanimate and 
when it shows that the lowest known organisms are highly 
complex and extremely varied. But this, he thinks, is by no 
means the ultimate limit reached, for, our senses and the arti¬ 
ficial aids and methods of research at present available are not 
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capable of discriminating between yet simpler forms of life and 
their environment, and hence we cannot say such simple forms 
do not exist. Dr. Ward rather thinks it preferable to conclude 
with Spinoza that ‘all individual things are animated, albeit in 
diverse degrees.’ Apart from the principle of continuity, Dr. 
Ward further finds sufficient justification for such a view in the 
reflexion that “ what can neither do nor suffer, what is nothing 
for itself, is truly nothing at all ; for—again as Spinoza main¬ 
tained—every individual thing, so far as in it lies, endeavours to 
persist in its own being. On tliis, the pan-psychist view, 
Nature thus resolves into a plurality of conative individuals, and 
the range and complexity of the correspondence between a given 
individual and its environment marks the stage to which it has 
advanced in its interaction with the rest.” (/lu'd, p. 21.) 
The important question here forced upon is. Dr. Ward argues, 
whether the plurality of interacting subjects accounts for itself 
and for the unity which such interaction implies. Prom the 
point of view of pluralism of a radical sort the step from a world 
of spirits to a Supreme Spirit is, he considers, only a possible 
one. Prom a pluralistic standpoint though a unity of some sort 
is obviously implied in talking of a world at all, yet the unity 
of the world may be likened to that of a society which pre¬ 
supposes the association of the individuals, and is not an Abso¬ 
lute of which the individuals are somehow appearances. Even 
if there be a highest then the highest w'ill be only a primus inter 
pares, one among the many, and not ” an Absolute really in¬ 
cluding them all.” According to Dr. Ward it is with the parts 
—the many—that the pluralist starts and the question as to 
whether there is an Absolute as the logical and real ground of 
the parts, is not for the pluralist the first question, but the last. 
It may perhaps be said that the Supreme Being of the pluralists 
is the ‘finite God,’ of which James speaks, and though many 
may disown it as a manifest contradiction in terms, j'et it is 
the ‘upper limit’ of pluralism beyond which it does not seem 
possible for the pluralist to go. 
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Though Dr. Ward thinks that it is rather with the plura¬ 
lity than with the unity that we, as men, are first of all practi¬ 
cally concerned—for we are one of the ‘many ’ and with them we 
interact—and that the conception of an ultimate unity arises only 
at a late period of our mental development and that after a great 
deal of reflexion, yet he contends that the pluralistic standpoint 
is not a fundamental one. The unity which pluralism reaches 
may be said to be a ‘unity of the system’ and not a ‘ living unity 
and is, therefore, not a unity in a real and ultimate sense. For 
this reason we must ultimately have recourse to monism or 
theism which, on Dr. Ward’s view, promises to complete plura¬ 
lism and does not threaten to abolish it. Dr. Ward thinks that 
theism provides ‘theoretically more unity in the ground of the 
world, and practically a higher and fuller unity in its means and 
end.’ What theism involves is that the unity is the ground of the 
plurality, and this unity is none other than God, and God, con¬ 
sidered from the point of view of man, is, Dr. Ward urges, 
Spirit as possessing intelligence and will and so personal. The 
world of plurality can be considered only as the creation of God. 
A plurality of finite selves in the interaction of which the world 
is constituted would possess in itself no guarantee, and we could 
not even reasonably expect that such a totality would ever attain 
to perfect organic unity. It is not that the theism to which 
pluralism points leaves no place for God in the world. What we 
are to mean by ‘creation’ in this connexion is. Dr. Ward main¬ 
tains, only a ‘continuous presence.’ So that “if God is the ground 
of the world at all. He is its ground always as an active, living, 
interested spirit, not merely as an everlasting, changeless and 
indifferent centre, round which it simply whirls.’’ {Ibid, p. 
447.) But this should not blind us to the other aspect, namely, 
the real nature of the vrorld of monads. To distinguish his 
position from the “Singularists *’ or the “ Absolutists ’ ’ Dr. 
Ward maintains that “from the standpoint of the many,' we 
have no ground for assuming a Creator who does everything but 
only a Creator whose creatures create in turn.” {Ibid, p. 302.) 

.9 
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Or, in other words, the monads which constitute, the universe 
are real agents at work. 

From these general considerations let us turn to the expla¬ 
nation Dr. Ward has to give of the relation between body and 
mind. Following the lead of Leibniz Dr. ward maintains that 
the relation of soul to body is that of soul to other souls, the 
organisation and presentation of which simply constitute what 
we call body. The dominant monad is the soul which consti¬ 
tutes the individuality, and the other souls are its attendant 
group of subordinate monads. But in thus conceiving the 
relation between body and mind can we dispose of the objection 
which Bosanquet and others have raised against monadism, 
namely, that if ‘things’ or ‘ inorganic ’ objects were in truth 
souls, that would subvert their function as ‘things’ or ‘objects’? 
In other words, we have to inquire whether the resolution of 
the real world into a multiplicity of monads in any way pre¬ 
cludes the conceptions of ‘object’ and ‘objective relation’ as 
contrasted with ‘subject’ and ‘subjective relation.’ Here, Dr. 
Ward thinks, it is important to distinguish (1) the relation in 
which the dominant monad or the individual stands to its atten¬ 
dant group of subordinate monads, and (2) the relation in 
which the dominant monad and the subordinate monads as 
constituting a single whole stand to all else besides. As regards 
the (i) we have, he urges, to contend that what has been called 
the ‘intimacy of the rapport ’ between the dominant monad and 
its attendtint group of subordinate monads is more complete, 
and in this sense the latter group is ‘diaphanous for its own 
subject ’; the relation may be called a subjective or intrasubjective 
relation. But as regards (2) the single whole may be said to 
be ‘opaque’ to all subjects besides, and thus constitute an object 
for the other subjects. In this sense, every object is also a 
subject and vice versa. What is an object from my point of 
view is a subject from its own point of view. 

Prof, Taylor may be said to have reached a result similar 
to that of Prof. Ward. Taking his stand on what he calls 
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‘systematic idealism,’ Prof. Taylor discards the subjective 
idealism of Berkeley and contends that if there is any serious¬ 
ness in holding that the esse of the psychical order, e.g., our¬ 
selves and our fellows, is not mere percipi, then we must hold 
that it is percipere or sentire. The physical nature which we 
perceive is, Prof. Taylor maintains, a community or a complex 
of communities of sentient experiencing beings. The reality 
that is behind the appearance must, he contends, be of the same 
genera] type as that which we, for identical reasons, ussert to be 
behind the appearances we call the bodies of our fellows. The 
physical order, he holds, must be the appearance of a more 
ijltimate reality that is non-physical in character, inasmuch as 
it is dependent for its perceived (qualities on the sense-organs of 
the percipient. The physical order Las, he thinks, an existence, 
as centre of feeling, over and above its existence as presentation; 
to our senses. A body is the presentation to our sense of a sy -i- 
tem or complex of systems of experiencing subjects. The reavson 
why nature appears lifeless and purposeless to us is, he suggests, 
analogous to the reason why the speech of a foreigner seems 
senseless jargon to a rustic who knows no language but his own. 
What is called a ‘ thing ' or ‘ subject ’ is, in truth, he maintains, 
an entity of teleological structure and things or objects in nature 
differ only in degree and not in kind. A thing or object cannot 
be a mere collection of qualities without an internal unity, and 
this internal unity is, in his view, that of an individual experi¬ 
ence. But by thus resolving the world into a manifold of sub¬ 
jective centres of experience ’ it should not be thought that the 
world of Eeality is a more whole of parts. On the contrary, 
he maintains, it is their living unity or a system, and to be a 
system it must be the development or expression in detail of a 
single principle which may be said to be the informing principle 
of the individual parts, for these must be the expression of a 
single principle in and through a multiplicity of terms or consti¬ 
tuents. In Prof. Taylor’s view “Reality is a systematic ex¬ 
perience of which the components are likewise experiences, or 
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it is a subject which is the unity of subordinate subjects,” or 
“it is an individual of which the elements are lesser individuals.” 

“ A thing,” Prof. Taylor asserts, “ is individual just so far as 
it is unique, and only that which is the embodiment of a single 
purpose or interest can be unique. A single whole of experience 
owing its unity as a whole precisely to the completeness and har¬ 
mony with which it expresses a single purpose or interest, is 
necessarily an individual. The all-embracing experience which 
constitutes Reality is thus in its inmost nature a complete 
individual. And the lesser experiences which form the elements 
or rantorial content of Reality are each, just so far as each is 
truly one experience, individual in the same sense as the whole. 
We may thus call Reality a complete or perfect individual of 
minor or incomplete individuals.” {Elements of Metaphysics, 
pp. 98-99.) 

We are now in a position to see how monadism or pan¬ 
psychism stands related to idealism, or rather, to objective 
idealism as distinguished from the subjective idealism of 
Berkeley. The remark of Russell already quoted that ‘ whatever 
exists or whatever can be known to exist, is in some sense 
mental,’ may, perhaps, be taken to express in one sentence 
the cardinal principle of idealism in its various forms. But 
the real crux lies in determining exactly in what sense idealism 
tries to interpret objects and everything in nature in terms of 
mind. As we have seen, the idealists such as Dr. Bosanquet 
and Prof. Pringie-Pattison, contend that the so-called ‘ things ’ 
in nature are not ‘ spirits,’ but only that they are organic to 
spirit, and that in their ultimate nature the so-called ‘ things * 
are somehow included in the being of the Absolute. So in 
order to avoid dualism, they would urge that so-called 
‘ inorganic ' objects or ‘ things ’ are never independent of the 
Absolute Spirit, but are in some sense mental, in the sense, 
namely, that they fall within the being of Spirit, But here 
they may be said to fall unconsciously into a sort of dualism, 
for ‘ inorganic * things are still in nature totally different from 
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minds or spirits. In this reference the Leibnizian idealism 
and its later development in the hands of Lotze, Prof. Ward 
and Prof. Taylor seem to represent the essence of a more 
thorough-going idealism. The later writers while developing 
Leibniz’s thought have been content to give up and criticise 
Leibniz’s conception of windowless monads, i.e., the absolute 
isolation of monads, and replace it by a theory of interaction. 
A thorough-going idealism consistently developed seems to 
me to terminate in monadism or pan-psychism, for; if it be once 
admitted that the differentiations of the Absolute Spirit are 
themselves spirits what logical ground is there for curtailing 
the sphere of the so-called ‘ differentiations ’ and for confining 
them to the realm of the ‘ organic ’ This seems to leave 
a gap in the doctrine and deprive it of coherence and consis¬ 
tency. What ground have we, it would be asked, from the 
standpoints of idealism, for ascribing one kind of existence 
to one part of the system of nature and not the same kind of 
existence to the remainder ? To be consistent with its funda¬ 
mental principle, namely, that the world is through and 
through spiritual, idealism, in its objective form, may be said 
to lead to a personalistic conception of nature, i.e., if a thing 
is to exist it must be something on its own account or an 
active centre of reference, and in this respect wc can ascribe 
to it a self or soul on the analogy of our own self, of which 
only we have a first-hand knowledge as an active centre of 
reference. But this should not blind us to the fact that person¬ 
ality admits of degrees, and if we designate human beings as 
‘ persons,’ wc shall, perhaps, be justified in calling all sub¬ 
human beings ‘ sub-persons,’ t.e., they are, at least, conative 
centres of activity. Thus, this ascription of selves to other 
things in nature may be said to proceed on a logical basis, 
and as Mr. Richardson aptly puts it, “ the existence of at least 
one self being granted, we proceed to assume the existence 
of other selves.” And, perhaps, since we are prevented by 
our special psychical structure from communicating with the 
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so-called ‘ iuorganic ’ objects we too hastily assume that they 
are inanimate. But the assumption may be unwarranted. 

But it may still be asked, what proof is there for such a 
conclusion? In establishing raonadism we may adduce two 
sorts of proof— scientific and speculative. I should here 
consider in brief only the speculative ground on which monad- 
ism is based. The chief ground seems to me to be the principle 
of continuity, as propounded by Leibniz. The principle of 
continuity seems to have won general recognition and is now 
frequently called into requisition both in the field of science 
(c/. for instance, A. R. Wallace, Natural Selection and Tropical 
Nature, pp. 20i if.;' and in that of philosophy. Again, in 
this connexion the question may be raised as to what grounds 
one has for assuming that other beings besides one’s self 
possess minds or souls at all, and whether the grounds which 
we consider valid in this regard are not equally grounds for 
attributing also to so-called ‘ inorganic ’ objects, minds or 
souls ? The question as to how we ktuow other minds may 
be answered from two points of view, the one more or less 
speculative and the other psychological. It is with the latter 
that we are here chiefly concerned. The moni speculative 
answer to the question is illustrated in such phenomena as 
telepathic action, etc., and from the point of view of our 
knowledge of other minds may be said to be direct, that is 
to say, if we assume that the Absolute is present wholly and 
undividedly in its differentiations, then the relation of the 
individuals to one another may be said to be direct through a 
common basis. But this more speculative mode of treating 
the problem is far from being that of common-sense and the 
strength it may have can only be estimated by those who are 
familiar with the phenomena referred to. Let us then confine 
our attention to the psychological aspect of the problem. 
The usual psychological doctrine is that we know other minds 
mediately and not immediately, that is to say, our knowledge 
of other minds is inferential. All we can directly know of 
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other individuals are the outward expressions of their mental 
life, and where such outward expression resembles those of 
our own with whicli we are accpiainted we infer that since the 
latter are expressions of a mind or soul the former must also 
be the outward mamfestations of an inner mental life. Minds 
may be said then to communicate by means of bodily actions 
and perhaps their community of nature provides the basis for 
certainty of inference when one mind thus interprets another. 
The inferential process is more implicit than explicit, especi¬ 
ally in child life, but iirobably unconscious inference of this 
sort plays a not unimportant part even in tlie ordinary 
perceptive experience of the natur(‘ of mental life. Now, 
from this psycliological point o( view there seems to be no 
strong ground for excluding a similar inference that behind the 
actions of the so-cnllcd * inorganic’ things there are also mental 
lives and souls. It is true we do not ordinarily draw that 
inference, although in primitive human thought the wide 
prevalence of ‘ animism’ is, in this respect, noteworthy. The 
reason why in our own case such inference is precluded may be 
due to the fact that, in consequence of our peculiar organisation, 
we have no means of communioating with mental lives of a low 
stage of development. Yet the progress of science may in the 
future find a means of overcoming that difiiculty. 

The strength of a metaphysi(‘al theory is to be judged by 
its capacity of explaining consistently tlic facts of experience, 
and in this respect monadism seems to afford a more satisfactory 
explanation of the world of plurality in keeping with a funda¬ 
mental unity, than does any other theory of an idealistic type. 
And here we should emphasise the essentially thcistic character 
of monadism, in spite of Mr. Russell’s assertion that a mona¬ 
dism, when it i^s logical, is necessarily atheistic. {Vide 
Philosophy of Leibniz, p. 172.) The conception of a world of 
interacting monads or souls logically implies a unily which is 
the common ground of their interaction ; otherwise it is diffi¬ 
cult to see how any intelligible meaning can be given to the 
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conception of activity. The ‘ many ’need “ an ontological unity 
for their cosmological unity” and “a teleological uni'.y for 
their varied ends ” (Ward, Realm of Ends, p. 442), and such 
an ontological unity cannot be like a changeless and indifferent 
centre round which the world whirls, but must be an active, 
living, interested spirit, possessing what we, from our human 
point of view, cannot otherwise describe than as intelligence 
and will, and thus as personal, while admitting that Bradley 
may be right that, as viewed from a higher point of view than 
ours, it must in truth be super-personal. But personal or 
supra-personal the Absolute is the informing spirit of the 
‘many’ or the differentiated world of objects and is immanent 
in them ; wliile at the same time, it is also transcendent, in 
as much as its whole nature is not exhausted in the differentiat¬ 
ed world. As transcendent it is a unique individual and differ¬ 
entiated from other individuals whose manifestations they are. 

Such is the general conclusion. Let us now turn to the 
particular problem of the relation of body and mind. Here the 
problem of the One and the Many may be said to reappear, as 
it weie, in miniature. From the point of view of monadism, 
or, as it may perhaps be called ‘ personal idealism,' the relation 
must be described as the relation of a Soul to other souls, the 
organisation of these other souls constituting what is called the 
ix)dy.’ Thus in a commonwealth of souls we are, perhaps, 
justified in saying with Leibniz that the Soul, which constitutes 
a human being’s individuality, is the dominant or presiding 
monad over the other monads which may be rightly described 
as subordinate, the chief function of which may be to serve the 
interests and purposes of the dominant monad, at any rate in 
the situation in which they are placed by what may be called 
a divine act. The relation of the soul to body is accordingly 
to be conceived as an intra-subjective relation and not a relation 
of subject to object. Or the relation o” subordinate monads to 
the dominant monad may be said to be a * functional * relation 
as distinguished from whot may be called the ‘ foreign ’ relalion 
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to other groups of dominant and subordinate monads, and this 
‘functional’ relation is that intimate relation which Prof. Ward 
describes as ‘immediate rapport,* or, as others call it, telepathy. 
An individual organism then may, in truth, be likened to a 
society of individual human beings where effective co-operation 
of the members takes place in accordance with their consenti- 
ence and mutual adaptation rather than through external con¬ 
straint. In this connexion it remains to ask : how an individual 
organism, being a commonwealth or society of monads or souls 
each having perhaps different purposes and interests, act in 
concert as an individual. Though this question may rightly 
be dealt with by pointing to the parallel instance of the action 
of a society where each member or individual is not a law unto 
himself, and where without ceasing to be individual each 
becomes subordinate to a super-individual, yet it requires more 
detailed consideration. Let us take, for instance, the case of an 
individual acting on the occasion of an external physical stimu¬ 
lus. Though particular parts of the body may be affected, yet 
an adjustment takes place in the whole organism, and in most 
cases the organism may be said to re-act as a whole. The re¬ 
action is purposive having for its aim the well-being of the 
organism as a whole in the changed situation caused by the 
stimulus, and this reference to the whole has a particular direc¬ 
tion in so far as the dominant consciousness permeates that 
whole. The mind or soul must not be regarded as merely tran¬ 
scendent to the body, but also as immanent in the body, and 
such immanence is what Prof. Ward means by the phrase 
‘ sympathetic rapport.* It is in virtue of the immanence of the 
dominant monad in the attendant group of subordinate monads 
that they interact, and the immanence may, as a concrete 
principle, be said to be the ground of their co-operation to secure 
which all their efforts may be said to be ultimately directed. 
But the relation is not one-sided, for in that case the subordinate 
monads would lose their individuality and freedom. On the 
contrary, the kingdom or society of ’ monads may be said to be 

10 
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truly a republic in which each, being a soul, has its own unique 
interest and purpose and so possesses a distinct place in the 
commonwealth. These individual interests and purposes cannot 
be ignored without detriment to the welfare of the whole. This 
fact is illustrated in our everyday duty of looking after the needs 
and wants of what is called the bodily organism in order to keep 
it in tone, the disregard of which would occasion disaster to the 
whole organism. Such recognition shows the unique place of 
the body in the economy of what we call our life. 

J. K. Majumdar 
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THE MINSTREL OF BRIDPORT 

New England has had her troubadours and her inglorious 
Villons. With the passing into oblivion of the stagecoach, 
however, and of laws not too inimical to vagabondage, there 
slid into the background likewise, obscured by a new screen of 
decorum and orderliness, that picturesque panel of early 
American history the chief ornament of which was the 
itinerant entertainer and wit. 

Alexander was a mason by occupation. By inclination he 
was a scholar and a poet. He had learned his trade early from 
his father, but while yet an adolescent Alexander had become 
aware that he could live by his wits if he so desired. Inhabi¬ 
tants of the village in which he was born—a hamlet named 
Bridport, snug in the Champlain Valley—always greeted the 
boy with a smile of pleasure. They were amused by his quick 
tongue and his arrogant devil-may-care manner. At length one 
of the youth's admirers, a public-spirited citizen of the town 
volunteered to give the quick-witted Alexander, son of the village 
m{i8on, a college education. 

It was in the days when the stagecoach paused twice daily 
before the square red hotel in Bridport and relayed its horses. 
Alexander drove off gaily one day to Middlebury, eight miles 
distant, where there was a college. But in a few months he 
was back again in bis native village—expelled because of in¬ 
corrigibility. 

The young man's patron was unreasonably wrathful ; but 
Alexander only laughed. He could be a scholar without going 
to college, he maintained. And his professors, for their part,^ 
willingly admitted that their charge from the tiny inland town 
had excelled in his studies, albeit he often appeared in their 
classrooms drunk. 

Thereafter the mason-student became a guest of the hotel 
during the day and a guest in his father's very humble home 
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at night. The proprietor of Bridport's chief hostelry, whose 
name was Joshua Hill, could not' resist the young idler. 

“ Give me a rhyme in two minutes,*’ he said one day as 
Alexander stood waiting disconsolately in the bar for the arri¬ 
val of someone who should buy him a drink. '' Give me a 
rhyme and I’ll set you up myself! ” 

Alexander loaned insolently on the ledge of the bar. He ran 
his fingers lightly through his mop of glossy black hair. Then 
with great aplomb he recited the lines of his doggerel— 

“ ‘ Hill and hell,’ he said, 

Begin with the same letter. 

If Hill wore in hell, 

Bridport were better.’ ” 

“ Well, well!” ejaculated Joshua Hill. “ Quick as a flash, 
wa’n’t it? Have some drinks on me—all you want, my boy !” 

In truth the old Puritan proprietor, though his personal 
pride was frequently ofl'ended by Alexander’s wit, was 
prone to boast, to all who would listen, of the unusual kind of 
entertainment his inn afforded its guests. Day after day new 
arrivals in the village, or transients resting in the coolness of 
the vast piazza while fresh horses were being obtained, laughed 
at the young idler’s description of the town characters. 

“ Who is the Crazy Eliza ye mentioned? ” a stranger ask¬ 
ed, at the conclusion of some story narrated by the mason, 

“Eliza,” elucidated the minstrel: 

r 

“ Liza is a crazy bird. 

She once had a lover, 

Who left with never a word. 

“ Liza is a crazy bird. 

She once had a lover: 

But now she sleeps all night 
In dewest fields of clover. ’' 

There were those in the town who ineiated that Alexander 
was a poet as well as a versifier. They had heard him, they 
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said, mumbling musical lines with a haunting sound and sono¬ 
rous phrases that might be Latin whenever the churchbell 
tolled for a funeral; or when a beautiful woman descended 
magnidcently from the stagecoach and stood, like an angel from 
the heaven, on the green lawn before the hotel, or when a child 
played in innocence under the wide spreading trees. But if he 
were asked to repeat the ofts|X)ken verses, Alexander drew 
himself together with a start, a flash of humour appeared in 
his deep eyes and the expression of melancholy departed from 
his countenance. 

“ I was just saying to myself,” he would aver, ” tliat 
life is a great jest ”— 

“ Life IS a joke— 

Who’s f'ol the jokerV 
‘ Come in, my friend, 

And stake me 

To a game of wliiskv poker* ’ ’’ 

Alexander’s fame spread throughout the country. After a 
time Bridport saw its native troubadour hut rarely. Other 
towns claimed him for their own. Wherever ale and cider 
were in abundance, there—well received and at his ease—was 
Alexander. Families in great manorial homes received him 
gladly. Many a stormbound night was enlivened for them by 
this travelling minstrel who said he was a mason but who was 
in reality a conversationalist and a gentleman of leisure. The 
vagabond had no money and needed none. He lived bounti¬ 
fully on the bounty of his patrons. For years Alexander 
flourished in this manner—to all appearances happy, even 
though life might be no more than a jest and his role in it 
no more than that of a clown. 

As the years rolled by, however, ale and beer and cider 
assumed an increasingly important place in the troubadour’s 
existence. Eventually certain homes refused to allow admit¬ 
tance to their minnesinger unless he appeared in what they 
termed a “ proper condition.” Gradually there were more and 
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more families which did not care to offer their hospitality to 
the now ageing vagabond unless he were willing to work. 
And so Alexander occasionally plied his trade from necessity. 
Yet more frequently he rebelled and slept for days, intoxicated 
and half-crazed, in some complaisant farmer’s hayloft. 

The new generation seemed more difl&cult to amuse than 
the older generation had been. Each age, Alexander learned, 
possesses its own variety of humours. There were days now when 
the wanderer hung his head in shame and begged from door to 
door. There were other times when he returned to his native 
hamlet and worked at odd jobs or lived upon the charity of the 
town. For at this period the stagecoach had disappeared, the 
rail had left the village entirely isolated and the rambling old 
hotel which had once belonged to Joshua Hill was fast falling 
into decay. 

In his last years, still dependent on the village for his 
maintenance, Alexander saw few of his old friends. Most of 
them had died. Now and then, however, someone remembered 
him and asked for a song. On these occasions the ancient 
vagabond’s face assumed an expression of joyfulness and his 
voice took on something of its old timbre. But there was a 
new acidulousness, too, in the old man’s fun. 

“I’m on the town,’’ the greyhaired Alexander said, 
shaking his head in mock moiirnfulness— 

“ I’m on the town 
But ye needn’t laugh. 

Many a cow 

Has died for her calf. 

" Many a man 
Has drunk his doom down. 

Many a prophet 

Has died on the town! ’ ’ 

They gave him space in one of the dim cool cemeteries of 
the village, under a willow tree. There is no stone to mark 
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his resting place, but the poet wrote his own epitaph and had it 
inscribed in the Town Clerk’s register for posterity. He 
said 

“ Here lies Alexander, 

Who greatly to his ale 
' Did pander." 

“ Vagabond and scholar 
He often dined without 
His collar." 

'' The world was all his own 
And owes him not so much 
As one cold stone. 

Frances Fletcher 
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SEA-PICTURES 

The little truant foam-flecked waveR 
Steal up and kiss the sand ; 

And joyous children, fearlessly, 
Approach them, hand in hand. 

And all that stretch of sea and sky, 
And curling waves of white, 

And gleaming miles of sun-lit beach, 
And gulls in tireless flight. 

Are but a picture in their eyes, 

Their play-mates, glad and free ; 

Por childish hearts can reckon nought 
Of harvest ’neath the sea. 

To older eyes, envisioned there, 

The stretches of the deep. 

Seem but secretive, sullen graves, 
Where countless martyrs sleep. 

Oh eyes of youth, divinely blind 
To shadows on the sea ; 

Oh hearts that throb to joys of life, 

But not its mystery ; 

I envy you your innocence, 

Your freedom and your play ! 

Alas! that such gay imagery 
Must so soon fade away. 

To me, each wave that shoreward rolls. 
Brings tidings from the sea. 

And list’ning ears may hear them sob 
And mourn unceasingly. 


Lily S. Anderson 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 

There is very little provision m English Technical Schools 
for training in workshop practice: far less than there is in 
such places as Eoorkee, Sibpur and Benares. No college in 
England is very far from the w'orkshop of some great commer¬ 
cial firm, and in general it is supposed that workshop training 
will be obtained, not in the college but in one of these. 

College workshops where they exist are seldom large, and 
are used not for training students, but for the manufacture and 
repair of laboratory apparatus. This is as it should be in a fully 
industrialized country. 

We have already endeavoured to make it clear that the 
manipulation of modern machines requires very little skill. 
Nevertheless a period of years in the workshop is an esseniial 
part of every engineer’s training. There is much to be learned 
there that cannot be taught in a school, or at best can only be 
very imperfectly taught. The truth, a bitter one for the me¬ 
chanical enthusiast, that a workshop exists primarily, not to 
make engines, machines, structures, or interesting experiments 
but to make dividends, is one that can only fully be realized by 
a close, early and late participation in the process. 

The driving force of a modern workshop exposed to com¬ 
mercial competition is no less imperative than the struggle for 
bread. The atmosphere of strenuous endeavour, of organized 
discipline, and of efficiency that exists in every successful 
commercial workshop can never be imitated in a college 
workshop. 

It is also very desirable that a young man who among other 
things, may have to control labour, should spend two or three 
years in close and familiar contact with working men as one of 
themselves. No one will ever understand the mentality of the 
working man as well as he who has been a working man 
11 
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himself. This feature of a complete workshop training is also 
absent from the college workshop. 

Under modern conditions, in Europe and America a 
machine, even if driven night and day and absorbing its full 
value in raw material once or twice a week, is usually obsolete, 
and useless as an agent of competition, long before it is worn 
out. This is due partly to the great advances in metallurgy 
of recent years, and even more to the accelerated pace of inven¬ 
tion. In a commercial workshop all machines must be ruth¬ 
lessly scrapped and replaced by more up-to-date ones about once 
in every ten years, on an average. 

On the other hand, in a college workshop, the machines 
are never driven as they' are designed to be driven; partly 
because headlong haste is utterly adverse from the spirit of a 
teaching institution and partly because no school budget could 
face the terrific consumption of raw material, resulting in a 
product practically unsaleable because made by beginners. As 
soon as a student became sufficiently conversant witli the 
machine to make a saleable article at a sufficient speed the 
natural impulse of a teacher would be to move him on to some¬ 
thing new. The result of all this is that a college workshop, 
after a very few years, contains a quantity of machinery as good 
as new and more or less obsolete. The money spent on it has 
been almost entirely wasted. 

With one or two ill-advised exceptions therefore, most of 
the technical institutions in England frame their courses on 
the assumption that they have nothing to do with the workshop 
part of an engineer’s training. Unfortunately, from India’s 
point of view, they even commonly grant degrees in Engineer¬ 
ing, without insisting on proof that the candidate has had 
adequate workshop training. The Indian student in England 
restricted both in time and money usually takes full advantage 
of this, gets an exemption from one or two years even of the 
college course on the strength of an Indian degree in pure 
science, and returns the proud possessor of an English degree 
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in Engineering, without any workshop training whatever. 
Such a man is far less efficient in practice than the ordinary 
graduate of Eoorkee, Sibpur, or Benares, who has had a train¬ 
ing in all departments including the workshop, though it was 
of course only a college workshop. Young men sent from India 
to Europe or America to be trained as Engineers, should 
usually be sent for workshop training only, if the object is to 
make them of use to their country. Theory they must have, of 
course, and lots of it, but that is more cheaply tairght in India 
by a few imported teachers, than by sending the students to 
England in hundreds. But this should not be taken to mean 
that it is a mistake to send students to the West in all cases. 
With the exception of Tata’s Metallurgical Works, there is 
throughout the whole of India not a single really modern work¬ 
shop. Only those who have seen it can realize the great stride 
forward that was made throughout Europe during the war. 
Money was poured out like water in order to tit workshops 
for an output such as the World had never seen 
before. Nothing could be more instructive for a really able 
Indian student than to observe tor himself the application of 
these new methods to the purposes of Peace. But this valuable 
lesson is entirely missed by a young man of no particular 
ability who spends all his time m Europe cramming text-books, 
easily obtainable from any book-seller in India, An occasional 
visit or even an interval of a few months in a workshop is of 
very little use. Two or three years is required. The organisa¬ 
tion is so complex, mechanically and commercially, that a short 
visit can produce only a feeling of confusion and discourage¬ 
ment. Ordinary ability will never make anything of it. State 
assistance for study in the West, so far as industry is concerned, 
should be confined strictly to those students who have already 
completed their ordinary training in India and have shown 
much more than mediocre talent. It should never be sanctioned 
for the purpose of obtaining yet another paper qualification. It 
should be always for workshop training. If it is thought 
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expedient, because of the great value that Indians attach to letters 
after their names, these may be added by Indian institutions, on 
their return, oni the strength of properly documented proof of a 
considerable period of workshop training abroad. It has become 
usual for English Engineers who have succeeded in winning a 
Whitworth Scholarship, to add “ Wh. Sch.” after their names 
for the rest of their lives, and this particular ornament is now 
universally recognized as evidence of very exceptional ability. 
This indicates how the value of a useful Western training may 
be acknowledged in India, always provided, of course, that a 
State Scholarship is never given to a second-rate man. As things 
are at present a European Degree in' Engineering or Technology 
may, and often does, mean only that the holder has evaded 
that part of his training without which all his knowledge is of 
no practical value. Practice without theory is at least useful in 
subordinate positions. Theory without practice is quite useless 
in any position. The man who has this kind of training inevi¬ 
tably gravitates into a teacher’s post where he hands on his 
abstract knowledge, still more abstracted from real life. 

So far we have stressed that part of workshop training that 
can be obtained only in a commercial workshop. Where the 
choice is between a commercial and school workshop the former 
is always to be chosen. But generally speaking the choice does 
not exist in India. There are a few exceptions but not many. 
If no good workshop exists in the district, a College in this 
country must do its best to make good the omission. Those 
who organized our best schools have fully realized this and very 
good and complete workshops are to be found ini most Indian 
Colleges. Most of them do a certain amount of commercial 
work and have been in a small measure successful in producing 
somewhat of the commercial atmosphere. Even if that were 
missing altogether a workshop of some kind is essential. With¬ 
out it the teaching is wholly unreal. 

There are three departments in which theoretical instruc¬ 
tion may be made practically effective: the Drawing Office ; 
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the Laboratory ; and the Workshop. The student who sits 
down to produce a working drawing of some machine, engine, 
or structure, provided with no more than a specification of 
what it must be able to do, becomes immediately aware that 
courses of lectures, and puzzles in the way of numerical ex¬ 
amples, have left enormous gaps in his knowledge. He is 
driven to read and observe far and wide to fill them, and if be is 
conscientious in not guessing too much, and in endeavouring to 
see that every available guidance has been used ; he will greatly 
extend his knowledge. But when all is done in that way that 
can be done, he will have before him only a number of solved 
problems. If his machine were actually built and tested it 
would at once exhibit as many unsolved ones that he had never 
even suspected. It is to draw atteniion to these that a workshop 
is required. No problem stated in words on paper ever contains 
more than a few of the most important factors, but this is never 
realized by a man educated only in calculations leading from 
exactly stated data to an inevitable conclusion. The difference 
between such a man and the modern scientific engineer who 
checks every step in his reasoning by experiment in order to 
find out how important the neglected data, are ; is of the same, 
nature as the difference between Aristotle and Newton. The 
first is living in an imaginary world of his own creation, while 
the second is careful to keep his feet firmly planted on the earth. 

Though the laboratory like the workshop exists to preserve 
contact with reality, its method is quite different. The atmos¬ 
phere of a workshop is instinct with energy. The object is out¬ 
put and literally “Time is Money.” It is not so in tho 
laboratory. There the object is the discovery of truth and time 
is of very little account. A laboratory exists to inculcate a habit 
of patient, conscientious, exact observation. Nine out of ten 
of the great modern discoveries are due to a more careful re¬ 
measurement of some quantity that has often been measured 
before. It is quite wrong to conceive a laboratory as a place 
where students go through a series of experiments (one every 
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three hours 1) co-ordinated with some course of lectures 
as a confirmation of theory. Sucli co-ordination is impos¬ 
sible. The theory course sums up the fruits of many centuries 
of experiment in a few weeks. Students can be hustled 
into pretending to repeat the experiments also in the same 
time, but they are really being educated as liars, and in the art 
of shutting one’s eyes to inconvenient facts. A true experimen- 
tor is looking for something new and unforeseen. The student 
performing a course of experiments co-ordinated with a lecture 
course is looking for something he has been told to expect. Of 
course he finds it whether it is there or not. He would lose 
marks if he didn’t. 

Laboratory training on the right lines, follows no syllabus, 
and expects no foreseen results. It exacts infinite patience and 
ruthless honesty. The reactions on the investigator’s character 
are of very great value. It is one of the chief factors of a liberal 
education such as is required by a leader of national thought. 
There is nothing in the Indian mind antipathetic to this kind of 
work. There are on the contrary a number of distinguished 
examples of- success along these lines such as Sir Jagadish Bose, 
. Professor C. V. Raman and many others. 

An English visitor to one of the important Indian Engineer¬ 
ing Schools is always most impressed by the fact that it contains 
much more extensive workshops than an English College does, 
and very poor laboratories, if any. There are two reasons for 
this : one partly valid, the other indefensible. The first is that 
the workshop is supposed to serve the purpose of a laboratory. 
To some extent it does ; but very imperfectly. The other is 
that it has not been supposed until recently that the Indian 
Engineering Schools would train master men at all. The courses 
were frankly described as “Subordinate ’’ courses ; and naturally 
a subordinate does not require laboratory work except perhaps as 
a perfunctory mnemonic for a few simtde principles. 

Within their preconceived limits, avowed or unavowed, 
Indian Technical Schools attain a very high standard, especially 
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in Civil Engineering, It is very doubtful if a man who has 
passed successfully through the Subordinate classes in Roorkee, 
would learn anything more from the ordinary degree course in 
Civil Engineering ol an English University. The atmosphere 
would be very different but the standard of instruction little if at 
all higher. His further progress would be in the laboratory, 
and perliaps certain aspects of Sanitary and Municipal 
Engineering. 

On the whole it may be said that the teaching of Civil 
Engineering in India is extraordinarily good and that an English 
student of an English College in that subject would benefit more 
by going to Roorkee than' a Eoorkce graduate would benefit from 
a course in an English (Jollege. Of both it may be said 
without much error, that the principal gain would be that 
which always results from extended experience in another 
country. 

Apart from the colleges of or about of University standard 
there are throughout India many schools teaching craftsman¬ 
ship and the use of machinery. Certain Christian Missions, 
notably the American and the Roman Catholic, are doing very 
good work along these lines. They deserve encouragement in 
that part of their work, and the gratitude of the country for it ; 
as they are doing much to raise the standard of craftsmanship 
wherever they operate. 

But we should beware of the fallacy that teaching of mere 
craftsmanship is the whole, or even the most important, part of 
technical education, and should not allow it to be assumed that 
all that is wanted is a great multiplication of institutions teach¬ 
ing skill. India will ultimately have to take her place in the 
modern world, and os was explained in the beginning the direc¬ 
tion of industrial development is away from skill. 

If India refuses to accept the machine she may do one of two 
things. She may exclude the machine-made article by prohibi¬ 
tive duties, in which case the whole of the consuming public 
will be compelled to pay very high prices for an inferior article. 
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Or she may open her ports, and see the producers in her own 
country ruined by a competition impossible to resist. 

It will be of no avail that labour in India only costs a tenth 
as much as in the West. One man armed with power-driven 
machinery can do the work of a hundred artisans working with 
their hands. Besides, who that loves India can hope that labour 
will continue to be cheap. “Cheapness of labour ” in this connec¬ 
tion is only a euphemism for “misery of the working class.” 

L. D. COUESLANT. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AWAKENED ITALY 

During the Jast three years, I have visited various sections 
of I taly, with the express purpose of learning what this newly 
awakened nation of 42,000,000 people, led by Signor Mussolini 
and his advisers, has been trying to accomplish. My visit to 
Italy has been to learn and I have learnt a great deal which is a 
matter of assimilation of the spirit and which cannot be put in 
black and white. I shall record a few facts about Italy which 
have international significance. 

1. Fascist Regime in Sicily. 

The Fascists believe that, wdiat the ordinary man wants is not 
abstract right but the right to work and enjoy a higher standard of 
living. They also believe that a man will never make the best 
effort to produce the most, unless he feels sure that he would be 
benefited by such efforts. Thus common man wants security, so 
that he would not be robbed and plundered, 

Sicily used to be infested with the Mafias who lived 
upon plundering law-abiding people. The Fascist regime 
in Sicilj has taken the most vigorous measures to get rid of 
Mafias in Sicily, so that there will be security for the common 
man. The Fascist authorities have taken steps to develop 
water-power and transportation system in Sicily, so that the 
farmers wdll be able to harness water-power and also be able 
to market their products. Sicily has very fertile soil and 
agreeable climatic conditions, and if it is properly developed 
agriculturally, it will be able to produce enough food to meet the 
major part of Italian national demand. Thus in Sicily I found 
the Fascist regime very active to make Sicily the most precious 
possession of Italy. The Italian Government is not anxious that 
the Italians go to foreign countries as common labourers, but it 
is encouraging the Italians, to populate, ^cily and develop its 
resources. 

12 
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From the stategic point of view, Sicily is the front gate of 
Italy. It is near to the Dardanelles, Malta and the Suez Canal. 
It is the great Italian outpost in the Mediterranean and the 
Italian African possessions. Italy is bound to develop the 
existing naval bases and air-ports ; and one travelling in Sicily 
cannot help noticing visible signs of it. 

One travelling in Sicily finds evidences of the rich civiliza¬ 
tion of the Corinthians, Carthegenians, Greeks, Romans, 
Normans and Arabs. It was from Sicily that Garibaldi with his 
gallant comrades started to the Italian mainland to carry on the 
struggle for Italian independence ; and it was to Sicily, near 
Taormina, that the great Italian hero returned, after finishing 
his share of the great work, to lead the life of a common 
farmer. Possibly no part of Europe has seen such an admixture 
of civilizations of various peoples, as Sicily. It may be said 
that the Greek civilization i)enetraied into Europe through 
Sicily— Sicilian cities of Syracuse and Aggrentium rivalled the 
great Greek cities of the past. One may find the signs of new 
life in Sicily which promises to produce a new^er and greater 
civilization there. SiciliaTi ports nearest to the Orient and 
Africa will again play an important r61e in the history of the 
world, 

II. Italy's Position in International Politics. 

The ambition of Signor Mussolini is to secure for Italy the 
position of the dominant Power in the Mediterranean and that 
of one of the Great Powers in the World. 

This ambition cannot be realised in a year or even a decade, 
but there can be no denying that a great deal of progress has 
been made towards the attainment of this end. 

(a) AnglO’Italian Relations .—It may be said that the 
cardinal factor ini the Italian foreign policy of to-day is to be 
in virtual alliance with Great Britain. This policy has been 
deliberately followed by, the present regime, not to remain as an 
adjunct of the British Foreign Office, but to promote Italian 
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interests, through British support and Anglo-Italian co-operation 
in the field of politics, finance and industry. 

Great Britain needs an ally in the Mediterranean and she 
has chosen Italy in place of France. Just as at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, Great Britain, facing Russian hostility 
in the Far East chose Japan, the rising power in the Far East, 
as an ally, similarly Britain to protect her interests in the 
Mediterranean and the Near East has chosen Italy as a virtual 
ally. 

Great Britain has made various concessions to Italy in 
Africa ini economic and financial matters ; and in every question 
of international controversy between Italy and some other Power, 
Britain has lent her support to the Italian Government. It may 
be generalised that in various controvcrnies between France and 
Italy, British support has been with Italy and it is with British 
support that Italy is contending to assert her position in the 
Tangier controversy. 

Great Britain is no altruist ; what does she expect from 
Italy? She expects that Italy will not make a common cause 
with any enemy of Great Britain and in time of emergency the 
Italian naval power, air forces, man power and strategic 
positions, may be utilised to protect British interests in the 
Mediterranean and the Near East. To be more explicit, it may 
be said that as during the World War, Britain had to concentrate 
the major part of her navy on the North Sea, while the French 
protected the Mediterranean, the Japanese patrolled the Pacific 
and the Indian Oceans, similarly in the near future there may 
arise situations which will force Britain to concentrate her navy 
on the North Atlantic and the South Pacific (Singapore Base, 
etc.) ; then she may have the advantage of Italian co-operation. 

(b) Frdnco-Italian relations .—The Italian Government, 
under the direction of Signor Mussolini, feels that Italy should 
play the r6le of the dominant Mediterranean Power. This 
attitude has been interpreted as hostile to France. Furthermore 
Italian Government’s demands regarding the rights of the Italians 
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in French African colonies have produced friction between these 
two Latin powers. France welcomes Italian immigrants to her 
colonies, but she wants that the children of the Italian colonists, 
if not the Italian colonists themselves, must function as French 
citizens ; while the Italian Government objects to the French 
programme of Frenchifying Italians. From the standpoint of 
international law France has the right, but the Italian Govern¬ 
ment does not want to lose its citizens who settle in French 
territories, and thus it wants the Italians and their children to 
retain Italian nationality. 

Then again Italy’s Balkan policy is distinctly anti-French, 
because it hurts France’s allies. Italy is not only attempting 
to resume the r6le of a dominant Power in the Mediterranean, 
but she has taken the position of a Great European Power, 
having vital interests in the Balkans. Prance, in order to 
maintain her dominant position on the Continent, has made 
defensive and offensive alliances with Belgium, Poland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Rumania. Italy’s Balkan policy is 
to assume leadership with a group of Powers so that Italy will 
be predominant in the Balkans and thus French influence will 
be proportionately reduced in the European Continent. Great 
Britain approves this policy of Italy, because it would result in 
Franco-Italian rivalry which would enhance British influence on 
the Continent. 

Following this policy, Italy has established a very close 
economic relation with Rumania. Italy has made some secret 
understanding with Hungary which amounts to alliance. This 
has encouraged Hungary against those States which are not in 
perfect accord with her. Italy has adopted the aggressive policy 
of establishing a virtual protectorate over Albania, which is re¬ 
garded as a threat to Jugo-Slavia. At the same time Italy is 
trying to win over Greece as well as Turkey to her side by some 
definite understanding of friendship with these two nations. 

(c) Gefrnan’-Italian Relations .—Mussolini as a practical 
statesman cannot ignore the fact that the German people are the 
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strongest racial element or group in Europe. They may be dis¬ 
armed to-day, but this condition will be changed in course of 
time. Germany has again become a dominant factor in inter¬ 
national commerce. As it was through Prussian support, Italy 
succeeded to assert her independence, similarly it is clear that if 
Italy is to become a dominant Power in the Balkans and the 
Mediterranean (in spite of French opposition) Italy needs 
German friendship. Italy^ like Great Britain^ does not want a 
virtual Franco-German economic and political alliance ; so the 
Italian Government is agreeable to German ambitions in those 
directions which will not a feet Itahfs position^ hut might lead 
to Franco-German estrangement. For that reason, it is gene¬ 
rally regarded that the Italian Government is agreeable to such 
changes of the Eastern frontier of Germany as will eliminate the 
Polish corridor. Italy has nothing against Poland, but if Poland 
as an ally of France and supporter of Czecho-Slovakia and Tugo- 
Slavia suffers, Italy has nothing to regret ; on the contrary, it 
will please her greatly, as it will lead to redu'^tion of French 
influence in Poland and indirectly in the Balkans and will 
diminish the chance of a Franco-German understanding. 

Italy approves of German aspirations for colonies in Africa, 
provided that Italy was accorded some territory in Africa or Asia 
Minor. Germany’s re-entry into African politics will not hurt 
Italy, but it may afford a chance of using German support in 
Italian African and Mediterranean policy against France. 

Italy has annexed South Tyrol with German minorities. 
Here Italian and German policies aie in direct conflict. The 
German people may not have felt so seriously against Italian 
policy ini Tyrol, if the Tyrolese (German-speaking and thorough¬ 
ly German in culture) were not forced to bo Italianised over¬ 
night by the same method which was once practised in Poland 
by Prussia, Russia and Austria. Italian policy in South Tyrol 
is to plant more Italians in that region than the Gernian-speak- 
ing Tyrolese so that in a few years South Tyrol will be more 
Italian than German. The German people cannot but resent 
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this policy, hut if South Tyrol is to remain as Italian territory, 
Italian Government has perfect legal right to follow any internal 
policy it chooses. However, the South Tyrol question may prove 
to he as thorny as the Alsace-Lorraine question proved to he with 
Germany. 

Under the present circumstances, Italy is opposed to 
German absorption of Austria, because Italy, with the support of 
Hungary can ignore all oppositions against Italian policy in 
South Tyrol, but if Germany ever absorbs Austria and follows an 
anti-Italian policy in South Tyrol, then it would not be so easy 
for Italy to cope with the situation. As things stand to-day in 
international politics, it is Italy which needs German support 
more than Germany Italian aid. Germany has nothing to gain 
by taking a side in the latent Franco-Italian and Anglo-French 
rivalry. 

id) Italo-Russian Relations. —Italy was one of the first 
European Powers to recognise Soviet Eussiian Government and 
to establish commercial relations with it. Italy took this step witli 
the expectation, that she will secure food-stuff and raw-materials 
from Russia and export her industrial products to that country. 
But Italian recognition of Rumanian claims in Bessarabia, Italian 
support to Rumania and Hungary, Italian opposition to Yugo¬ 
slavia and Italian adherence to the British policy in China and 
other parts of the world, have strained Italo-Soviet relations. 
Furthermore Fascism is regarded as the bitterest opponent of 
communism. However, the Italian Government did not break 
up diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government, when Great 
Britain did. Italy is not interested in hurting Russia, but at the 
same time she is not interested in supporting the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, because the latter cannot aid Italy to improve her 
economic, industrial and political power. If Turkey, Greece, 
Rumania, Hungary and Great Britian remain friendly to Italy, it 
is not probable that Russia without the support of other Powers 
can ever hurt Italy internationally. As it is reasonably certain 
that Russia cannot secure support from Germany or Prance 
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against Italy, the Italian attitude towards the Soviet diplomacy 
is more of indifference than hostility. 

(e) Italy is trying to establish unwritten alliance with 
Spain and Belgium, throiigli marriages contracted by the royal 
families of Italy with those of Spain and Belgium. It is expect¬ 
ed by Italian statesmen that Spanish support to Italy in the 
Mediterranean and Belgian support in general European politics 
will strengthen Italy’s position as a Great Power. 

(/) Italy’s relation with the United States of America is 
most cordial. The success of the Fascist regime to wipe out the 
communist agitation in Italy hasimpiessed the American states¬ 
men and financiers most favourably. It is generally regarded in 
Ametican financial circles that Italy has not only set her house 
in order, but tiie Government of Mussolini has saved Europe 
from the menace of the spread of communism. Furthermore 
American financiers have aided the Italian industrialists as well as 
Government to float loans in America. This has cemented 
Italo-Araerican friendship. Italy and America have no conflict¬ 
ing interests in international relations; thus Italy is doing 
her best to secure American economic support to build up her 
industry and commerce. 

ig) Since the inauguration of the Immigration restriction 
policy in the United States, large numbers of Italians are 
migrating to the South American Eepublics. The Italian popu¬ 
lation in the Argentine and other South American Republics is 
influential, and one of the present tendencies of Italian foreign 
policy is to augment Italian commercial and financial 
interests in these countries ; thus the Italian Government is 
encouraging the shipping to South America in every possible 
way. 

(h) Italy’s relations with Asian countries in general have 
been friendly. Slie has maintained cordial relations with Japan 
and there is e very reason to believe that there will be closer 
collaboration with Japan in International Immigration and Raw 
Material questions. In the past, Italy tried to secure a sphere 
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of influence in China, but she did not succeed. During recent 
years, Italy has showed sympathy towards Chinese national 
aspirations, although Italian naval vessels, as a matter of policy, 
joined with the British fleet in making a demonstration in 
Chinese waters. 

It is well known that Signor Mussolini was one of the first 
European statesmen who agreed to terminate the then existing 
extra-territorial jurisdiction in Siam. So it is needless to point 
out that Italy is friendly to Siamese aspirations as a nation. 
I may say with great confidence that although Italy is practically 
an ally of Great Britain, Italian statesmen and people in general 
entertain friendly feeling towards the people of India and they 
desire that India should have her national freedom, provided the 
Indian people are able to extoit it by their own efforts, from 
their alien masters. The warm reception accorded to the King 
of Afghanistan indicates that Italy is anxious to maintain friend¬ 
ship with the liberty-loving people of that country. Italy has 
no special ambition in Persia, and it is expected that Italian 
policy will be in favour of terminating extra-territorial jurisdic¬ 
tion of Western nations in that country. Although it is 
generally regarded that Italy has the ambition to secure some 
territory in Asia Minor, it may be safely asserted that the 
present tendency of Italian policy towards Turkey is most 
cordial. 

(i) Italian statesmen are realists and not sentimentalists. 
They want to make Italy great; and they know that they must 
not try to accomplish too much within a short time. They also 
know that they will have to accomplish one thing at a time and 
much can be done through friendship of various nations than 
by fighting powerful hostile combinations. Lastly they know 
that a nation's position in international politics largely depends 
upon its own actual power and stability of internal condition* 
Thus they are bent upon exerting their best energies to promote 
Italian power, while maintaining friendship with all the nations 
without sacrificing Italy’s vital national interests. 
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III. Italy's Internal Condition. 

The Fascist regime in Italy is carrying on a great experi¬ 
ment i n government and industrial development of a nation. I 
advisedly say that conditions are as hopeful as they can be under 
an experiment. However, it may be said that the experiment 
so far has proved to be exceedingly successful. 

It may not be out of place to remind our readers that when 
the Italians fought the Austrians to regain their national inde¬ 
pendence, Mazzini and his followers thought that they would 
establish a Kepublic; but as a matter of practical politics a 
constitutional monarchy gained the foot-hold in Italy. And it 
has survived even after the World War. when Italy was under 
the influence of radical socialist revolutionary leaders. Before 
the Fascists came to power, the Italian radicals had a chance to 
demonstrate their ability to administer the country, but they 
did not prove their ability in that field. Fascists came to power, 
after a revolution (although not a very violent one) and it is 
probably going to stay in Italy, and it may leave its mark in 
the history of civilization, possibly in a far more lasting manner 
than the effects of the Communist Revolution in Russia. 

The Fascist conception of Government is opposed to demo¬ 
cracy and it is a form of dictatorship, but it is not a class rule 
based upon the conception of class struggle of the communists. 
Fascists have applied the theory of syndicalism in Government 
as well as industry and they extol an individual’s duty to the 
nation far more than an individual’s rights for himself. The 
new conception recognises the difference of functions of various 
groups in any society, and at the same time it advocates that 
these groups must co-operate under the leadership of the wisest 
and the best of their group for the greatest good of the nation 
as a whole. Thus Fascists have inaugurated the new Corporation 
Law, a scheme which gives various professional groups repre¬ 
sentations in the Legislature, as well as to Labour. It denies 
the right of any individual or any group to carry on any activity 

13 
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which may hurt any other group or the nation as a whole; 
and on that basis they have prohibited strikes and lock-outs and 
all forms of industrial warfares including cut-throat commercial 
competition. 

When the above ^nd very brief philosophical outline of the 
foundation of the Fascist government is taken into consideration, 
one can easily see that there is no room for an Opposition Party. 
Tt demands that all must work for the scheme which will lead to 
greatness of the nation through increased national efficiency and 
co-operation of all its members and through hard discipline. 
Thus the Fascist Government frankly accepts that a government 
by efficient experts should not be dependent upon the so-called 
majority of the people, who often do not know what is best for 
their own interest. It is frankly anti-democratic and anti-Par- 
liamentary in spirit and it is honest when it declares that the 
security of the state depends upon its power. 

The Fascist Government of Italy is working for the greater 
Italy of to-morrow, and thus it is trying to rouse the younger 
generation of the nation in every possible way. It has a 
regular Facist Militia, numbering several hundred thousands 
and their number is annually augmented by the initiation of new 
ones. They have the organisation of Fascist youths below the 
age of eighteen. They are called the “Advanced Guard” 
{Avanguardisti), Then the children are enrolled as Ballila, 
which may correspond to Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. This year 
when the ninth anniversary of the foundation of Fascist was 
celebrated 80,000 Fascist youths of 18 were promoted from the 
ranik of Advanced Guard to regular Fascist Militiamen; and 
222,000 boys were promoted from the Ballila class to the 
Advanced Guard. As things are going on to-day, if the Fascist 
regime lasts for another ten years, then practically all the able- 
bodied men in Italy will be trained in national defence and the 
younger generation—men and women—will be inculcated in the 
spirit of Fascist which invites all the members of the society to 
arm for its own preservation. 
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In the field of national defence and national power, Fascist 
has done Us share so splendidly that the British authorities are 
deeply impressed with it. While I was in Italy responsible 
British officials came to Borne to get an idea of Italy’s Air 
Power. It is said that Italy has more than one thousand well- 
equipped military and naval planes. Italy to-day holds the 
world’s speed record in naval plane. It is an Italian machine 
entirely manned by Italian crew, under the leadership of General 
Nobilie, that is now carrying on Arctic exploration. The 
Italians take great pride in their achievement in aviation. 
During the month of February 1928 a subscription of over nine 
million liras was raised to build more military aeroplanes. 
The condition of the reorganised Italian Army and Navy is 
splendid; and they will be able to give a good account of them¬ 
selves in case of necessity. 

The Fascist Government is determined to raise the standard 
of national efficiency through educational reforms of far-reaching 
consequence. It is doing its best to encourage agriculture in 
Italy ; and for that purpose, agricultural exhibitions are being 
held in every part of the country. Tremendous activity is going 
on in Italy to develop water-power and other industrial projectsof 
great significance. Only the other day the largest hydro-electric 
plant of Italy was completed at Pomale (Province of Trent) near 
the northern end of Lake Garda. ‘‘ It lias a maximum prodm^- 

tivc capacity of 100,000 h. p. The power developed by the 

plant will be carried by high-tension cables to Verona, Mantua, 
Modena and Bologna. It is estimated that in this way Italian 
industries will save 250,000 tons of coal a year.” During my 
travels through South Tyrol, I found thousands of workmen 
engaged in developing water-power near Bolzano (formerly 
Bozen). It is expected that within six months the railroads in 
Italian Tyrol—especially from the Morean to the Austrian front¬ 
ier of the Brenner Pass—will be electrified. 

Italy is moving fast and the Fascist regime is doing its 
share for the consolidation of the people as Italians. One of 
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the greatest internal as well as international problems for Italy to 
solve is the relation of the Vatican with the Italian Stp,te. The 
Fascist regime has done all that is possible to aid the Catholic 
Church by giving it full recognition in the religious life of the 
Italian people. But at the same time, Signor Mussolini is deter¬ 
mined to prevent Church or religion from meddling in the 
affairs of the State. This became evident when the Pope 
recently expressed his disapproval of the Catholic Party offering 
equal homage to the King and the Pope. Signor Mussolini 
answered the Pope, with a simple and straightforward order of 
the dissolution of the Boy Scout Movement of the Catholic 
Church, and emphasised that the State will not tolerate any 
meddling of the Church in matters of education of the children. 

Italy under Fascism is a great experiment. It is a challenge 
to the ideal of Democracy, as Communism is a challenge to the 
Capitalistic order. There is a great deal in common between 
Facist Italy and Communism so far as the idea of dictatorship is 
concerned; but Fascism is opposed to Class struggle and preaches 
the doctrine of united National State led by the wisest and the 
best of all professions. Fascism is not to be brushed aside as a 
reactionary doctrine; but its challenge should be seriously 
studied by the Indian nationalists. If Indian Nationalists are 
not to be led by mere catch-words ” and dogmatism of a 
certain kind, and if they are willing to accept oil that is best in 
any country and system of thought, they should study new 
Italy under Fascism, and adopt those policies which may lead 
to the establishment of a Free and United India, under the guid¬ 
ance of the wisest and the best. 


Taraknath Das 
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SPECIAL CONVOCATION 

Vioe-Chancellor’s Address^ 

This is not the Annual Convocation of the University 
and it is therefore neither the time nor the place to pass 
in review the chief events of the academic year, to place 
on record our sense of the losses occasioned by departure 
or by death, to welcome accessions to our strength, or to 
note expansion in organisation, output in authorship or 
successes in research. Neither is it the time to throw out any 
suggestion as to what ought to be the future’ policy of the 
University in relation to the clamant needs which have 
arisen through natural processes of growth, through parti¬ 
cular difficulties in the present or adaptation to the chang¬ 
ing conditions of the near future. These topic,s must be 
reserved for our Annual Convocation when we hope that 
the general situation will have become clearer than it is to-day. 

But I do not think that this Convocation, in spite of 
its special character, should be allowed to pass without 
a tribute to the Vice-Chancellor who has so recently laid 
down his office. We recognise with appreciation the zeal 
and earnestness with which he strove to realise his ideals 
for the University and the sacrifices which he so readily 
made both of his strength and of his time—that time which I 
have no doubt he would in other circumstances have delighted 
to devote to the historical researches which have won him 
renown. 

As the beginning of ray occupation of this office in the 
University is of such recent date, perhaps I may be allowed to 
express my gratitude to the many friends who have welcomed 

‘ Delivered by Professor W. S. Drqobart, M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Calcntta 
noirertity, on Saturday, the 16th August, 1028. 
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me both by speech and by letter, and to assure them that any 
delay in acknowledging their kindness is due to the surprisingly 
large number of congratulations rather than to any lack of 
appreciation of good wishes and promises of co-operation. 

But although this is not the chief Convocation of the year, 
although the ceremonial is somewhat truncated, and our gathering 
is not graced by the presence of His Excellency the Chancellor, it 
is for you, the latest graduates of the University, a day of days; 
and it would ill become us to minimise the importance of the 
occasion for you and indeed for all who are associated with you. 
You have brought to a successful conclusion one period of your 
lives. You are setting out upon a great new enterprise, and 
the light-heartedness which is born of the sense of adventure is 
no doubt chastened by the thought of separation and by a not 
unnatural apprehensiveness regarding the experiences of a more 
than usually unpredictable future. But I venture to think that 
there is also an awakening within you of a sense of responsibi¬ 
lity as you realise that there never was a time in the history of 
your country and of the British Commonwealth of Nations when 
intercourse between East and West was fraught with greater 
possibilities either for good or evil. There is still much 
misunderstanding—quite unnecessary misunderstanding—even 
between people of the utmost good-will. It will be for you to 
lessen this misunderstanding amongst the people of the countries 
to which you go. You will have greater opportunities than the 
travellers from the West to the East. For while they in their 
exceedingly rapid journeyings have very limited facilities for 
observation, and, notwithstanding all good intentions, are 
constantly liable to grievous and disastrous mistakes, you are 
going from the East to the West for longer periods of time and 
will be brought much more intimately into contact with the 
peoples amongst whom you are to work. You are also at the 
stage of life when your mind ought to be free from prejudices and 
preconceived opinions, and I ask you to remember that if there 
is anything worse than a dogmatic old man it is a dogmatic 
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young man, for the simple reason that the power of the latter to 
harm will be so much longer continued. You will undoubtedly 
meet difficulties, but do not create difficulties by hyper-sensitive¬ 
ness. Do not carry clannishness to greater length than is 
warranted by tlie natural gregariousness of those who inherit a 
common tradition and belong to the same country. Remember 
that there are many people ready to welcome you, many of 
whom are just as shy as some of you may be, and who often 
cover over that shyness by a stiffness of manner whicli, though 
deplorable, is almost wliolly unconscious. 

You will be regarded as representatives and the future 
leaders of a countrv in which tlie interest of the western world 

I • 

is rapidly becoming both stronger and more intelligent. 1 can 
assure you of a welcome from all well-intentioned people in 
these western communities as you go to them strong in yjar 
resolution to uphold the dignity and honour of your race and to 
show what the best type of Indian students stands for. Re¬ 
member that you may give as well as receive. War-weariness 
has left its mark upon many of the western youth. They look 
rather longingly for fresh idealism and you may have it in your 
power to contribute a new spirit of faith in life. 

But also be ready to learn all that you may from the ex¬ 
periences of others. See every possible variety of life, provided 
that the variety is not in itself harrnf ul. I think you will find 
that those,—if there be any—who do not welcome you, are of 
diminishing importance in their community, and that the more 
enlightened is the circle of friends you enter the warmer will be 
your welcome. 

Do not be so impressed by differences of manner and custom 
as to be repelled by these differences. Deeper than the differ¬ 
ences lies a similarity of aim in all right-thinking men and 
women, whether eastern and western. By the disturbance of 
your own customs and contact with the customs of others, you 
have the opportunity—denied to the uhtravelled—of discovering 
the fundamentals of character. And having discovered them 
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your widening experience will enable you to build upon them an 
edifice of beauty and of usefulness. 

Do not allow yourself, as some have done, to look for the 
worst in other societies and cast a higli light upon it, The 
purpose of intercourse among the nations surely ought to be, 
in tlie words of Matthew Arnold, “ Disinterested endeavour to 
learn and propagate the best that is known and thought in the 
world ” and this also should be your aim as travelling scholars 
from India. 

You are seeking to continue your education in many differ¬ 
ent directions,—in law, in economics, in finance, in industry, in 
art. You are set free from the immediate necessity of earning 
your living, but you are not set free from the necessity of apply¬ 
ing to practical life the ideas with which your education has 
furnislied or will furnish you. I have little patience with the 
comparison so frequently made between education in India and 
in the West or with the suggestion that to a greater extent 
than elsewhere a degree is covete.’ in this country because of 
its market value. After a fairly long experience of India 
I remain quite unconvinced that the connection between 
education and livelihood is in the long run closer in 
India than in Britain. Except in a few favoured circles, it 
is not possible to detach the idea of education from the idea of 
preparation for gaining an honourable living, and it is a mere 
affectation to pretend anything else. Indeed, I am inclined to go 
further and question whether the idea of learning for learning’s 
sake is not rather an empty idea. I am doubtful whether even 
the purest scholar, unless he is either spiritually or socially 
selfish, ever loses the longing to apply his learning. To desire 
truth means to desire to adapt oneself to reality, to prepare one¬ 
self for life. It seems to me therefore that it would be possible 
to regard all education as a preparation for life, to conceive of 
an ideal of education which will get rid of this old rivalry 
between the so-called higher and lower aims. 
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To you will be given unique opportunities of carrying for¬ 
ward this preparation for life. And in the midst of this prepa¬ 
ration I would suggest that it is necessary to live. Do not be 
mere receptacles of the accumulated experiences of others. Live 
over again these experiences. Try to assimilate them with 
your soul so that you come hack not, metaphorically speaking, 
wearing borrowed clothes which will mark you out from 
your countrymen, which you will cither quickly discard or con¬ 
tinue to wear with a sense of increasing isolation-, hut rich in 
experiences have become your oun, part of your life, and 
which, because of the elasticity of life, you can adapt on your 
return to the changing conditions of your society. Thus only 
can y()u become the leaders and the pioneers you. are expected 
to be. Thus only can yon fulfil the h.opes which are centred 
upon you. 

In your years abroad be worthy of the homes which have 
sent you forth. You may come from comfortable homes or 
from homes where means are scanty, hul in eitlici case you are 
going forth at the cost of sacr ifice on the part of those whom 
you leave behind—wlu^ther it be the sacrifice of the c-omforts of 
life or the sacrifice which is born of the pain of separation. 
Be worthy of it all, be uorthy of your ITniversifcy which has 
conferred upon you to-day tins degree and charges 5^011 in your 
life and conversation to show yourself worthy of the same,” 
Be w-orthy of your Motherland botli as she has been and as she 
hopes to be. Be worthy also of the traditions of the countries 
w'hich for the next few years are to give you hospitality—I liope 
ungrudging hospitality—and be worthy of the Universities which 
are to give you the ricli and varied training to ’ivhich you are 
looking forward. If you are tlius worthy, you will return to 
your own land, uniting in yourself elements of universal culture 
to hasten the time when the barriers of the nations shall be 
broken down in the federation of mankind. 


14 
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THE FEBRUARY MOON 

I was ini my own room at night. A sharp knocking—and 
a man ruslied in and asked me wildly if I had seen his missing 
son. I followed him, but lost all trace of him and forgot all 
about him in the scene before me. 

It was two or three days after the full-moon. When I went 
out it was all dark. The trees on the road-side had increased 
the intensity of the darkness. Their sombre silence oppressed 
me. It seemed as if they had conspired against that unhappy 
man who must have passed beneath their branches. I left the 
road and came to the adjoining field. 

From behind a distant hill the moon was peeping. A thin 
veil of white light was over the field. Every moment the light 
increased and the whole field lay before me covered with silver 
light. The presence of the moon made my heart light. All 
this stream of light llowed from a silver disc without diminishing 
its whiteness. I looked at the sky and there too the same soft 
light. I enjoyed the full glory without interruption. Not a 
living soul was there—for whom then was this light meant? I 
looked around and saw everything was smiling. I looked at my 
own rags and they appeared fresh. My ebony-coloured limbs 
had become milk-white. The very stones glittered like so many 
masses of silver. I spread my garment on the field and let all 
light fall on it. I stood there drinking the sweetness of the 
moon. 

The hours glided away imperceptibly. The serene mildness 
of the grassy turf, the mellow splendour of the scenery around, the 
profound silence of the place and the liquid mass of silver created 
a panorama fit for fairies and nymphs. It then struck me that 
perhaps my unholy intrusion delayed the arrival of those aerial 
beings. I respectfully withdrew from the spot casting a longing, 
lingering look behind. 


Rashranjan Basu 
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LIFE OF THE CELEBRATED SEVAGY 

Cl I AFTER V. 

What Sevagy did before the Arrival of Sextaghan. 

Having taken the cities in Culiatghan’s jnguir and 
treasured in such a secure place the vast wealth acquired in 
that expedition', Bevagy wanted to possess the entire jaguir. 
He went on extending his conquest and everywhere the popu¬ 
lace, even as far as tlie great city called great Poona, submitted 
to him without any resistance. He ordei-ed the cilizens to take 
his Cahul (security) and asked them to come out to receive it 
with festivities and presents if they did not waid [47] to be 
ruined, for Sevagy ruined tliose who did not yield. Here also he 
ordered houses, tanks, and gardens to lx built and he himself 
assisted in all these works. After nominating a captain ini his 
place (to whom the people submitted and offered presents), he 
wentom foot among the people without being recognised by any 
of tliem. Tjcaningon his sword, he went about taking note of 
everything that happened : and he jotted on the palm of his hand 
all important points which he m ight (otherwise) forget, and 
for this purpose he always carried an inkstand with him. Of the 
whole jaguir there remained only two splendid hills, one called 
great Punadar and the other, little Punadar. The latter con¬ 
sisted of two peaks, not more than ten paces from each other and 
much above the clouds. Great Punadar consisted of a hill of 
still greater height with a tableland half a league in extent at 
the top and excellent water. With these advantages it was to all 
appearances impregnable. When Sevagy saw these two hills he 
felt a desire to make them like similar other sites by building 
fortresses thereon for the greater security of his person and 
countless wealth. But the two places were well garrisoned, 
and, as his attitude (genio) was known, having been already 
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manifested by the capture of Raygiier these two heights had been 
strengthened. Sevagy surrounded great Puuadar with 
fifty thousand men, but it was like the ancient war of the 
giants capable of conquering the heaven itself. He tried 
all the contrivances he could, but when nothing availed 
and many men had been killed by stones thrown from above. 
Sevagy resolved to give a turn to the fight by changing steel 
for silver. He gave the captain a hundred thousand rupees, 
asking him in the first place whether he expected in his life 
sucl) a sum from Cubatghan. The fort was delivered and the 
fight finished. Little Punadar followed the same example, 
for it appears that even among hills the great provides 
examples for the small. Sevagy gave money and dresses 
to the garrison of the two fortresses. Many of them 
remained in his service, others went away reporting the marvels 
heard fi'omthe people of the country they passed [40] through and 
Sevagy was pleased with the ease with which everybody submit¬ 
ted to him. Moreover, such was I he good treatment he accorded 
to people and such the honesty with wdiich he observed 
the capitulations that none looked upon him without a 
feeling of love and confidence. By his people he was 
exceedingly loved ; both in matters of reward and punishment he 
was so impartial that while lie lived lie made no exception for any 
person ; no merit vras left unrewarded, no offence went un¬ 
punished ; and this he did with so mucli care and attention that 
he specially charged his Clovernors to inform him in writing of 
the conduct of his soldiers, mentioning in particular those who 
had distinguished themselves, and he w'ould at once order their 
promotion, either in rank or in pay, according to their merit. 
He was naturally loved by all men of valour and good conduct. 
He often went about the highways either alone or with a few com¬ 
panions and conversed about himself with the wayfarers whom he 
usually met. He spoke very ill of himself and about other things 
[50] to which they responded (one way or the other) ; (in this 
way) be used to collect very useful information. If they spoke 
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ill of any measure and the complaint was reasonable, he would 
at once remedy it, learning on his way the affection or the 
hatred it caused in the people. In a short time he reached 
such a state that it was then regarded as a great w^onder. It 
was reasonably regarded as a marvel that more soldiers entered 
than left his service while he was alive, forbcsides being so numer¬ 
ous and of such diverse castes tliey were the subjects of other 
kings and themselves not naturally veiy firm (in their 
adherence). But what surprises one most is that so many moral 
virtues should shine in a geiitu rebel and a reputed robber. He 
used to invigilate the soldiers’ barracks at night and learn, from 
what he overheard, the proceedings of his ministers whom 
he gave higli salaries that tliey might have no excuse for 
excesses. But they knew that he l^ept liimself informed in every 
manner. If however, anybody committed an olfeiice, he was 
punished with sur]irising promptitude : tlie liours or the days 
that intervened [51] between tlic punishment and the commissien 
of the offence could be in a way calculated according to the 
distance at which Sevagy was. He used to say, no sovereign 
who rules should excuse excesses, much loss those of his 
grandees, for such an oversight when rightly construed must be 
regarded as a consent wlflrcby the Kings participate in the 
crimes of their subjects. When he punishes them he not 
merely renders justice but avoids evils, which are ordinarily much 
greater than those he might overlook ; and above all, it makes 
all contented, for when justice is administered equally to all 
without partiality, it does not cause discontent. With such 
a procedure of justice, without consulting any jurist, 
he made his subjects ever happy and his fame rose to 
such a height that throughout Hindustan it became as dreaded 
as it was cherished. The fortresses of the two Punadars cap¬ 
tured, he made himself master of extensive territories and all 
immediately hurried with the richest gifts and presents to 
do obedien-ce to him and take his Cahul. He posted his 
Governors in these provinces ; the fortresses were maintained out 
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of the laiDcl revenue, specially, [52] the Aduanas (they arc 
dry ports or barren plots of land) yielded him huge sums 
whereby his treasures were augmented everyday. And when 
everybody thought that he would make his residence in these 
extensive and beautiful parts, Sevagy stationed garrisons where 
he thought necessary and appointed a Governor whom he 
invested with a splendid revenue that he might shine ini 
majesty making people think that he was Sevagy 
himself (—this was his ordinary method, but it was executed 
with a cunning that was unique in the world). He himself left 
for the district of Sulapoor where by force and cunning he took 
possession of twelve great and good fortresses. This was in the 
year 1660, the tenth quarter of his conquest, and he was 29 years 
of age and possessed sixty-four fortresses with all the lands under 
their jurisdiction that formed a vast estate. He had 40 fort¬ 
resses in the Kingdom of Visapur and 24 in that of the Great 
Mogol. Here was Sevagy, wlien in October at the end of the 
winter, the army of Sextaghan arrived at Guner (in those parts) 
and was quartered there, while [53] Cubatghan took account of 
his vassals for not resisting Sevagy and submitting to hiiji in 
such a hurry. At the sight of this army Sevagy’s men imme¬ 
diately dispersed (for such was the ord#r that Sevagy had left, 
as he did not like to engage with such a pow'erful army in tlie 
open field) and retired where their master was. 

The Mogol army refreshed itself from the strain of such 
a long march till the middle of November while Cubatglian effect¬ 
ed the cold remedies he found necessary to build afresh the 
great treasure of which Sevagy had robbed him. 

Chapter VI. 

What happened between Sextaghan and Sevagy. 

The Mogol army moved towards the country conquered by 
Sevagy. They marched with remarkable vigilance, in c>onstant 
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fear of Sevagy’s wiles. Sextaghan contented himself with waiting 
for the fitting up of one tent only, because the practice of fitting 
up another was not observed here. No one else was stationed ini 
the vanguard, he himself marched in the van and everything 
went all right and with so much order that it amply illustrated 
the opinion he had of his adversary. But in spite of all these 
precautions, he said or planned nothing that Sevagy did not 
immediately learn. Sevagy knew howto make new friends with 
money, and, like his wealth, his friends were innumerable, 
and they sent him information every hour. He was at great 
Piinadar, but Sextaghan had not marched one league when 
he saw ten thousand horse of Sevagy, arrayed in four divisions 
assault his army on all sides. The Mogul army also marched 
in separate detachments to make room for the numerous 
baggage, women and beasts, of which the camp was 
composed. For this reason none left tlieir place, for each com¬ 
pany guarded what belonged to it The Mogols were in this 
suspense and difficulty when th(‘. troops of Sevagy inflicted a 
heavy loss upon them witli dexterous expedition. They [55] 
assaulted one division and retired, but in the same manoeuvre 
fell upon another. The Mogols could not divine wherefrom 
they came, for it appeared as if Sevagy were everywhere ; the 
confusion in tlie army became in this manner very great. By 
these onslaughts Sevagy used to take plenty of spoils besides 
killing many men, and as his appearance and disappearance 
were effected in an instant, every foot of the thicket made 
Sextaghan halt, for each presented some unusual aspect, 
without examining which he would not move. 

At the place where the Mogol army was to encamp (as we 
have said, this is decided by the place having a good water- 
supply), appeared eight thousand horse commanded by Neotagy, 
Sevagy’s uncle and contriver of ambushes. Besides the eight 
thousand horse Neotagy had posted two thousand on two sides of 
the road which the Mogol army had to take, but they were placed 
in such thick forests that this reserve caused no suspicion. 
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When the Mogol army saw these eight thousand horse in 
the place where it was found necessary to encamp, the vanguard 
halted, (md hardly had word passed as to what should be done, 
when they (the Sevagies) charged with passionate fury in order 
to sweep the Mogols under their horses, and the field was filled 
with sliouts and uproars and the soldiers were so confused that 
they fell upon one another with tumult and fury. When the 
Mogols imagined that they had caught them, the Sevagies 
divided themselves into four parties and fled each in a particular 
direction. In such a manner could they steal a manoeuvre 
that the Mogols were stupefied and, stumbling upon one 
another, they could not reach those they sought. After a few 
manoeuvres at a great distance the Sevagies turned to unite, 
in order that the Mogols should pursue them under the impres¬ 
sion that they constituted the whole force (of Sevagy) ; for once 
afar, they would not be able to succour the baggage for which 
the two thousand hidden horse had been destined. This plan 
was nicely executed ; for Sextaghan pursued tliem, thinking 
that was the whole army of Sevagy, which he wanted to destroy 
that very day. And when it seemed that the proper time had 
arrived, out came the two thousand and assaulted [57] the 
immense baggage, which was immediately invested to tl»e great 
confusion of all. 

The circumstances that largely contributed toj this 
confusion were that the baggage was invested on both 
sides and that the sun had already gone down. The loss 
was very great. They (the Maratas) took thousands of 
loaded camels, many elephants, innumerable horses and 
everything that they could, killing all whom they met, while 
the other thousand removed the spoils. What they could not 
take was left on the ground, but they removed the beasts of 
burden. And in these, more than in anything else, the army 
suffered the greatest loss. The frustrated army then retired, as 
Neotagy had conveniently vanished in a moment. But when 
they arrived at the former place and saw the destruction the 
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Maratas had wrought, they could not hold their surprise and 
sorrow. That night they went without food in the inclement 
weather, for the servants did not appear and most of the 
tents had now passed into Sevagy’s possession. Moreover, 
they passed (the night) with arms in hand, for the very leaves 
that moved seemed to them to be Sevagy’s men. Their con¬ 
versation consisted of nothing but the bad omen [58] of such 
a bad beginning. They did not know how- to speak too 
highly of the tricks of Sevagy, for this mode of pillage, 
said they, were unknown to them, and they concluded by 
saying that Sextaghan will put an end to this method. 
Soon the most pitiable sight presented itself; the camel 
drivers and other servants who bad fled or escaped began to 
arrive, and all in the army uttered shouts of surprise, for some of 
them came without their arms, others crippled, others with head 
uncovered and all without their charge, which was the most 
important thing. That night, Sextaghan slept in a very small 
tent, for he had to go without his accustomed pomp ; with the 
usual arrogance of a Mogol, be blasphemed and swore that 
Sevagy would have to pay for all these with interest, but in 
spite of so much arrogance he had to experience to his cost 
Sevagy’s stratagem and cunning now and afterwards. 

On the following longed-for morning Sextaghan sent thirty- 
thousand horse to traverse the whole field and gather the wrecks 
of the previous night. Both men and beasts excited pity and 
all were led [59] to the main army which through fear they 
had been prevented from joining the previous night. The 
day was spent in searching the field, healing the wounded 
and burying the dead, among whom was not found a single 
one of Sevagy’s men,—they were better acquainted with the 
night when they delivered so many and so repeated assaults 
that offered Sextaghan much cause to fear. The army then 
set out for Puna in the field of which city, as we have already 
said, Sevagy had built a palace, and tanks and gardens. In the 
same palace, Sextaghan took up Ids residence, for everything 

16 
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was found as it was when Sevagy lived there, Another 
stratagem that Sevagy always had recourse to, and from which 
he derived no small gain, was based on the knowledge 
he had of the most secret entries and exits of the house, 
fashioned purposely for this enterprise, and things happened 
afterwards quite in accordance with the plans already made. All 
the districts of this province asked for Sevagy’s counsel 
as to what they should do under the circumstances. If he 
wanted them to defend themselves against the Mogols, they 
were ready, if not, they would wait upon his specific orders. 
He replied that all should take the cahiil [60] of Sextaghan until 
he ordered otherwise. So they did and j'emained secure from 
both sides. Here in this district, there is a large estate 
with an extensive jurisdiction, the lord of which is a 
Braemane Gentio, truly worthy of being mentioned here. 
This estate and jurisdiction of his were so privileged for 
Mouros Gentios and all (other) castes that though there were 
many waz's no soldier entered it except in peace. This is 
why this settlement became the General Hospital of India. 
Whoever came there, whatever he might be, found food and 
shelter with liberty to stay as long as he liked, for this Braemane 
said that there were some to whom God gives wealth to share 
with others. And he behaves as if his great revenue belonged 
all to the poor. And as this virtue and liberality are not now 
common to men, there are none in Indostan who do not revere 
this Braemane on this account; the armies that pass by 
this way, and they are not few, have for him the same respect 
as if he were the only man in the world. And as there are 
in these parts castes who do not eat anything unless it is 
cooked and prepared by one of the same caste, he has cooks 
of all castes so that no one may excuse himself on this account, 
for he gives to each man what has been dressed by a person 
of his own caste. Moreover, he has got spies to prevent anybody 
from evading his hospitality. The first time Sevagy passed 
through this place, the Braemane sent to his kitchen all that 
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was necessary for ministering to the grandeur of his table, 
as Sevagy did not like to go to his house. As he did not 
excuse others, the Bracmane sent a message with those things, 
saying that he should alight nothing, lor all men are poor and 
receive in this fashion what pertains to him, for God gave 
him his property to share with all. The name of the Bracmane 
was Bamagy, and God wanted to enlighten him with His 
pity so that so many deeds of charity might not be lost. 
Let us now turn to our subject. The general Sextaghan 
was receiving throughout that region people who. submitted 
to him and granting pardon to those who returned to the 
allegiance of their sovereign. And it seemed to him that 
he had [62] finished Sevagy thereby, but experience proved the 
contrary. Sevagy sent from Punadar several parties of his 
men, whose sudden and short atta'^ks always caused loss of 
liorses, camels and oxen and many casualties, and even Sexta¬ 
ghan was surprised tliat Sevagy never suffered any loss; and 
this was due to the execution of the order, that they should 
never (permit themselves to) be caught but should do what 
they could without risk and, having done so, should immediately 
leave with all the booty, for Sevagy said that he prized the 
lives of his soldiers above all the interests of the "world. 
They delivered am assault, robbed and killed whom they met, 
and by the time the Moguls wore mounted, not a single enemy 
could be seen, amd they stood stupefied listening only to the 
complaints of the wounded, robbed and despoiled. 

Sextaghan tried to besiege grent Punadar where Sevagy 
had retired, but there was such a slaughter and the besieged 
treated the Mogols with .such derision that Sextaghan was 
convinced of the error [63] he had committed and at once retired 
to the very lodging he had left, contenting himself, as he 
passed through the country, with the destruction of some 
places that did not like to renounce their obedience to Sevagy 
at any cost ; but he (Sextaghan) did not return from these 
enterprises as (gloriously) as he had set out, for he could not even 
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distract Sevagy who had taken from the Mogol army double of 
what they had robbed in these places, for these places had all the 
necessaries of life and the army of Bevagy always executed his 
orders well Sextaghan informed the great Mogol of everything. 
He (the great Mogol) found that one year had passed and 
his army had fruitlessly suffered great loss in these parts, 
and he tried to strengthen his uncle with fresh reinforcement 
which he sent with the utmost expedition. 

SURENDRANATH SeN 
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W. B. YEATS 
VII 


Symbolism. 

The extravagant spirit we have noticed in Nerval, Villiers- 
de-LTsle Adam, Verlaine and Baudelaire found 

Conditions favonra- , •xi, -i 

bie to Symbolism ; its sustenaiice ID the Widespread deep discontent 
justification and uses, Hocial and moral order of their day. 

In politics anarchy and nihilism, in the social order the dreams 
of socialists and communists, in philosophy the fascinating 
pessimism ^ of Schopenhauer and in litoiatiire a revolt against 
romanticism were the signs of the times. The hard, clear-cut, 
lucid scientific spirit of Taine’s ideal of art criticism and the 
classical urbanity and cosmopolitan liberalism of Sainte-Beuve 
produced a sudden re-action and revolt in the Symbolists who 
with great gusto relished the fascinating charm of a vague and 
suggestive mysticism. Artists and poets rebelled against the 
galling yoke of the oppressive supremacy of analytical science 
and the positive spirit of determinist philosophy. 

Symbolism was in its purest form a reaction against this 
deadening influence and a re-assertion in artistic form and 
through an aesthetic medium of the right place of metaphysical 
ideas in poetry. All critical controversies over this vexed 
question notwithstanding, the irresistible fact stands out beyond 
all dispute that mysticism and the symbolic interpretation of 
all ultimate problems of man’s existence have their eternal 
justification and claim on our serious attention in the deep and 
abiding mystery of Nature which surrounds man to-day as much 
as it did at the dawn of civilisation. Man’s is a perpetual 

^ Maeterlinck acknowledged his indebtedness to Bchopenbauer " qui arrive jnaqu'di 
vona consoler de la mort" and triumphed over bis pessiiniaiQ. 
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quest of the unseen, the unknown, the unexplored. The great 
French critic Bruneti^re rightly observes that symbolism is a 
profoundly human need. Professor A. N. Whitehead (none too 
friendly towards symbolism) in his “ Symbolism : Its Meaning 
and Effect ” (1927), is compelled to admit that however you may 
endeavour to expel symbolism, it ever returns. And why? Because 
ho too knows that “ Symbolism is no mere idle fancy or corrupt 
degeneration ; it is inherent in the very texture of human life. 
Language itself is a symbolism.” Even in the most modern 
form of Government and in the very doctrine of human equality 
Symbolism does appear. “ Mankind,” he observes, “ it seems, 
has to find a symbol in order to express itself. Indeed 
* expression ’ is ‘ symbolism. ’ ” *«“ The function of the symbolic 
elements in life,” he argues, “ is to be definite, manageable, 
reproducible, and also to he charged with their own emotional 
efficacity : symbolic transference invests tlieir correlative meanings 
with some or all of these attributes of the symbols, and thereby 
lifts the tneanings into an intensity of definite effectiveness — 
as elements in knowledge, emotion, and purpose^**. ****“ In, 
every effective symbolism there are certain aesthetic features 
shared in common. The meaning acquires emotion and feeling 
directly excited by the symbol. This is the whole basis of the 
art of literature, namely that emotions and feelings excited 
by the words should fitly intensify our erni'tions and feelings 
arising from contemplation of the meaning.”***" The same 
principle holds for all the more artificial sorts of human 
symbolism :—for example, in religious art. Music is particular¬ 
ly adapted for this symbolic transfer of emotions.”*** "This 
whole question of the symbolic transfer of emotion lies at the 
base of any theory of the aesthetics of art.”***" Thus mankind 
by means of its elaborate system of symbolic transference can 
achieve miracles of sensitiveness to a distant environment, and 
to a problematic future." (Italics mine)\ 


* Chapter nr ou," Osea of Symbolism." 
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To what extent Yeats felt this human need mentioned by 
Bruneti^re will clearly appear from his “ Rosa Alchemica ” 
which bears witness to this important aspect of his artistic life. 

He says, for instance, how from his Dublin ancestral house 
he once removed “ portraits of more historical than artistic 
interest ” and “shut out all history and activity (represented 
by tapestry) untouched with heautij and peace. When, again,_ 
he pondered on his Francesca or on the rose in the hand of the 
Virgin he knew a Christian's ecstasy idithout his slavery to rule 
and custom." 

The antique gods and goddesses in bronze gave him “ a 
pagan’s delight in various beauty.” His books (Shakespeare, 
Milton and Dante) gave him an idea of human passions without 
their bitterness. All this he characterizes as the triumph of the 
imagination and, he adds, “ To my mmd, for which symbolism 
ivas a necessity, they seemed the door-keepers of my world, 
shutting out all that was not of as ajfliient a beauty as their 
own.” Regarding this necessity he says once more in the 
poem “ Upon a Dying Lady ” (Section VI)— 

“ When her soul Itios to the pretlcstined dancing pluce 

(7 have no apccch hut symbol, the pagan speech J made 

Amid the droame oi‘ youth) let her come face to face " etc. 

Symbolism seeks to reveal and embody what is elusive 
and impalpable to man’s sense perception however acute and 
powerful it may be made with the modern aid of the 
marvellous achievements of science. (Italics mine). 

“Symbolism,” says an art-critic, ‘makes physically 
manifest to all what is spiritually accessible 
only to few.’ In poetry highly subtle meta- 
‘^Sssways)^’^'^ physical truths that swim into the inspired 

gaze of the poet as seer in exceptionally 
ecstatic momenta of intuitive vision, vouchsafed by God to 
sages and prophets, become captured for common humanity and 
embodied in beautiful images -and made sensible to the heart of 
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appreciative readers in whom delicate sensibility to the touch of 
the beautiCuI and the sublime has not been dulled by the mad¬ 
dening fret and fury of worldliness. The symbolist poet has a 
rare delight in the concord of melodious sounds and in a haunt¬ 
ing sense of mystery. “ The long sobs of the 
^s^ymbohsm snd Mys- yiolins of autumn wound,” says Paul Verlaine 

** my heart with a monotonous langour—I 
remember ancient days and I weep and glide along oni the wind 
wafting me like a dead leaf.” The same note is also struck by 
Shelley, as we all know, in his passionate lyrical appeal to the 
West Wind (1819)— 

' * Oh 1 lift me as u wave, a leaf, a cloud 1 
I fall upon the thorns of life I J bleed 1 
A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee; tameless, and swift, and proud.” 

A very heated controversy took place towards the close of 
the last century in the Dublin Daily Expre^'s over this new move¬ 
ment and Yeats then significantly remarked that the arts will 
be more and more liberated and made free to lose themselves in 
beauty and to busy themselves with old faiths, myths and 

dreams.* To quote his very words— 

The Symbdis^s Defi. belicve that all men will more and more reject 

the opinion that poetry is a criticism of life 
and be more and more convinced that it is a revelation of a 
hidden life.” We get an important clue to his own ideal as a 
poet in his “Ideas of Good and Evil” (1903) where he 

remarks• 

“ I remember that when I first began to write I desired to 
describe outward things as vividly as possible. Then quite 
suddenly I lost the desire. I did not then understand that the 
change was from beyond my own mind but I understand now 

that writers are struggling all over Europe.against that 

externality which a time of scientific and political thought has 

1 Cf. “ tdeaaofGood And Evil.” 
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brought into literature.” This great change is described by 
Arthur Symons as the Symbolist Movement. It has to be 
admitted that Yeats was to a great extent influenced by the 
French Symbolists though he is unnecessarily dragged by some 
critics into their coterie. Let Yeats himself speak in his "‘Ideas 
of Good and Evil.” (1903) - “ All art that is not mere story¬ 
telling or mere portraiture is symbolic * * for it entangles in 

complex colours and forms a part of the Divine Essence.'' 

Now, according to Mr. Clive Bell all works of art provoke a 
peculiar emotion which he calls aesthetic emotion by means of 
significant form or relations and combinations of lines and 
colours (in the case of visual art) and in answer to the question 
“ What is the significance of anything as an end in itself? ” he 
says that this is what philosophers used to call "" the thing-in- 
itself ” and now call “ ultimate reality.” Therefore the con¬ 
clusion is that men are profoundly moved by significant form 
because artists can with its help express an emotion felt for 
reality which reveals itself through line and colour (in the case 
of painting). It will follow, he adds, from the acceptance of 
such a hypothesis that significant form is form behind which we 
catch a sense of ultimate reality. “When we consider any¬ 
thing as an end in itself, * * * we become aware of its 
essential reality, of the God in everything, of the universal in 
the particular, of the all-pervading rhythm. Call it by what 
name you will, the thing that I am talking about is that which 
lies behind the appearance of all things.” 

This metaphysical hypothesis of aesthetics has its applica¬ 
tion to artistic symbolism. Mr. Bell later on indicates practi¬ 
cally such an application when he asserts (in .the section on Art 
and History) that “ this sense of reality leads men to attach 
greater importance to the spiritual than to the material signifi¬ 
cance of the universe.We shall expect to find the 

curves of arts and spiritual fervour ascending and descending 
together.” This inter-relationship is elaborated in the chapter 
on The Christian Slope.” The Pre-Raphaelite method, at 

X6 
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its best, 1^. Bell holds to be symbolism but bis estimate is 
anything but high of the Piench Impressionists and we have 
seen how Yeats’s symbolism is connected with Impressionism* 
He next shows, however, where symbolism fails (in the 
section on Simplification and Design) as applied to painting. 

Let me now refer to a few instances of Yeats’s well-known 
symbols occurring in his poetry. 

(1) In his “ Wanderings of Oisin ” (1889) and in the 
poem “ He mourns for the change, etc., and longs for the end of 
the World’ ’ the hound is an image of the desire of man for 
woman and the deer that of woman for man and the west where 
the sun sets is symbolic of darkness and death. 

(2) In “ Adam’s Curse ” (Poems of 1899-1905)—The 
moon symbolises weariness. 

(3) In “Shadowy Waters” (1900) grey birds are souls of 
men in search of divine love. 

(4) The poems in “ The Wind among the Reeds ” (1899) 
are mostly symbolical to such an extent that their inner mean¬ 
ing had to be explained by the poet in elaborate notes. Even 
his poetry of Nature now becomes highly mystical and unseen 
presences are always flitting through the twilight haze of mys¬ 
tery and sweet everlasting voices are heard everywhere in the 
meditative solitude of the soul. 

“ Water is the symbol of the vanishing of mortal beauty ; the sea of 
drifting indefinite bitterness of life. The curfew's cry is that of lost love 
and old night tells her mystery to the sad, the lonely, the insatiable.” 

But the universal symbol is the ^ Rose reminding us of 
The Rose. Dante’s mystic rose in his Paradise,Canto XIII. 

His own notes in his Early Poems and Stories 
issued in May 1925, run thus :— 

“ I notice upon reading these poems that the quality sym¬ 
bolised as the Rose differs from the Intellectual Beauty of 


' a, “The Secret Rose ’’ (1897), 
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Shelley and of Spenser in that I have imagined it as suffering 
with men and ngt as something pursued and seen from 
afar.” 

Symbolic imagery reappears even in his latest volume of 
poems called The Tower (1928) and we are told that ”the half 
read wisdom of daemonic images ” does ” suffice the ageing man 
as once the growing boy.” He is, we further learn, satisfied 
with the mythological poet’s comparison of the solitary soul to 
a swan and elaborates that symbol in ” Nineteen-Nineteen.” 

The image of a polished mirror reflecting external realities 
and symbolizing man’s clear intellect and reason frequently 
occurs in both his poetry and prose. 

Symbolism is very largely used in ” The Phases of the 
Moon,” one of the pieces in ”The Wild Swans at Code ” (1919), 
which, in my view, is not 'poetically of much value, however 
important it may be as a “document.” It refers to the prose 
pieces written before 1897 in which Aherno and Robartes figure 
and is a half-allegorical presentation of the stages in the growth 
of the human soul in the form of a dialogue between Aherne 
and Robartes regarding Yeats liimself who is represented as 
buried deep in his mystic studies carried on at a place 
selected 

“ Because, it may be, of the candle hght 
From the far tower where Milton’s Piatonist 
Sat late, or Shelley’s visionary prince ; 

The lonely light that Samuel Palmer engraved 
An image of mysterious wisdom won by toil ; 

And now ho seeks in book or manuscript 
What ho shall never find.” 

Here is a “ mystic ” hint. 

We are told “ he has found mere images”—meaning sym¬ 
bols of things. Then Robartes sings the changes of the moon— 
showing how man develops from the first crescent to the half 
moon through “adventure” and wffien the moon is rounding to 
the full becomes subject to a “whim most difficult among 
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whims not impossible” till “ his body moulded from within his 
body grows comelier.” 

“ The thirteenth moon but sets the soul at war 
In its own being, and when that war’s begun 
Here is no muscle in the arm ; and after 
Under the frenzy of the fourteenth moon 
The soul begins to tremble into stillness 
To die into the labyrinth of itself.” 

“ For, there’s no human life,” we learn, “at the fall of the 
dark.” Then follows the song on “the strange rew^ard of all 
that discipline.” Now, 

” All thought becomes an image and the soul 
Becomes a body ” * * 

” Too lonely for the traffic of the world : 

Body and Soul cast out and cast away 
Beyond the visible world.” 

Then the vicissitudes of life shape this body and soul till 
at last 

‘ ‘ Their beauty dropped out of the loveliness 
Of body and soul ” 

(i.e., of those that we have loved) and “ the lover’s heart 
knows that ” (Italics mine.) 

Men shudder and hurry by at the sight ol these creatures 
of the full moon ; 


” Body and soul 

” Estranged amid the strangeness of themselves 
Caught up in contemplation, the mind’s eye 
Fixed upon images that once were thought, 

For separate, i)er£ect, and immovable 
Images can break the solitude 
Of lovely, satisfied, indifferent eyes.” 

Next follows “ the crumbling of the moon “ and all is 
changed, the soul now is the world’s servant “ choosing what- 
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ever task most difficult among tasks not impossible” and is 
reduced to a drudge. For, “ before the full it sought itself but 
afterwards the world ’ ’—reformer, merchant, statesman, learned 
man, dutiful husband, etc., are the parts, all deformed because 
all deformity saves us from a dream. Then follows an account 
of those set free by the last servile crescent—they are cast 
beyond the verge, desireless, incapable of distinguishing good 
from bad, ” deformed beyond deformity ” being unformed like 
the dough not yet baked, changing their bodies at a word. Next 
follows a series of rebirths. The last crescents are, we are 
finally told, “the hunchback and saint and fool.” (Italics 
throughout mine.) We have here the old mystic story of the fool, 
the blind, the decrepit and aged being really the wisest. We 
have in this series (towards the end) four poems significantly 
entitled “ The Saint and the Hunchback,” “ Two Songs of a 
Fool,” “Another Song of a Fool ” and “ The Double Vision of 
Michael Robartes, 

In his prose pieces in ‘ ‘ The Celtic Twilight ’ ’ there are 
references to many symbols. 

For instance, we are told that “ a globe of iridescent 
crystal ” is a symbol of the soul. In “Rosa Alchemica ” the 
crimson colour is represented as typifying a passionate life. 
Other symbolic colours are referred to in connection with the 
leather-bindings of the books in his Dublin house—“Shakes¬ 
peare in the orange glory of the world, Dante in the dull red 
of his anger, Milton in the blue grey of his formal calm.” 
The grey colour of the angels is explained as due to their “ love 
for a God of humility and sorrow. 

In the “ Adoration of the Magi ” the symbol of the uni¬ 
corn represents what is “cold, hard and virginal ” and it is 
“ born dancing ” and vanishes quickly because it “ understands 
the shortness of life.” It is born to a young woman (in Paris) 
who is selected as their chosen vessel by the Immortals who 
would “ overthrow the things that are to-day and bring the 
things that were yesterday ’ ’ because she is * ‘ one whom the 
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things that are to-day have cast out ” and in whose body all 
desires have awaked —“this wom^n who has been driven out 
of Time and has lain upon the bosom of Eternity.” While 
this dying woman’s spirit was going out of her body she mur¬ 
mured a name—“the name of a symbolist painter she was 
fond of, who taught her to see visions and to hear 
voices.” 

The symbol of apes devouring with insatiable hunger green 
and crimson stones (in “The Eaters of Precious Stones ”) 
represents “the Hell of the artist ” for “all w'ho sought after 
beautiful and wonderful things with too avid a thirst” (as did 
Shelley and Keats, we remember), “ lost peace and form and 
became shapeless and common.” Another suggestive symbol 
in the same piece is that of demons of all shapes sitting about 
a black pit (like the artist’s Hell which was Yeats’s Hell too) 
and “ looking at the moon-like reflection of the Heavens which 
shone up from the depths of the pit.” 

There are many hints to be found in his prose writings 
such as the essays in “ Celtic Twilight ” on “ Helen’s Eye,” 
“A Voice,” “The Untiring Ones,” “The Queen and the 
Fool” and “The Old Town.” 

His belief in things occult is clearly indicated by “ Earth, 
Fire and Water.” 

In the “ Coming of Wisdom with Time” we read “ Though 
leaves are many, the root is one” presenting Indian monistic 
thought symbolically and in the piece “ Concerning the 
nearness of Heaven, Earth and Purgatory ” we have the very 
significant remark— 

“ In Ireland this world and the world we go to after death 
are not far apart * * * Indeed, there are times when the worlds 
are so near together that it seems as if our earthly chattels were 
no more than the shadows of things beyond.” Elsewhere (“The 
Queen and the Pool ”) he says “ what else can death be but 
,thobeginning of wisdom, power and beauty.” * * * 
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But the best illustration! of his symbolic method is in the 
symbolic drama of the “ Shadowy Waters,” 

Symbolic mode. , • i t /. i. 

which stands for the quest or the ideal of 
divine love. A romantic charm of delicate imaginings full of 
colour and the delicious drowsiness of autumnal beauty spreads 
over the whole piece as a fleecy cloud floating over the blue 
heavens. It is mystic through and through, and tries to con¬ 
vince us that the world of dreams is the real world and that of 
sense-perception a mere make-believe—a shadow show of mere 


reflected image of Reality on the mirror of worldly knowledge. 

Forg ael yearns for the dreams of love but his disciple Aibric 
is too practical to yield to idealism. Inspiration comes to the 
master from the fairy lovers iiUngiis and Edain arid he has a 
glorious vision of the perfect bliss to be. Mysterious creatures 
appear who possess wisdom and marvellous is the power of 
Forgael’s magic harp having ‘‘ druid spell” in it. He puts love 
into the queen’s heart for lollan who after all is his alter ago 
(and he finally reveals this identity). Crying birds in their flight 
over the sea to the West symbolically beckon Forgael and Dectora 
(the queen), exactly as in ” Prometheus Unbound spirit voices 


invito Asia to ” follow, follow, ” to a country at the world’s 
end full of unimaginable happiness that knows no end. Porgael’s 
frenzy is bred in him by the eternal gods called here ‘ * the 
immortal mockers of men, the shape-changers, the Laughing 
Ones” and he is resolved to go to the end. Finally, Dectora’s 


firm fidelity to remain at all costs with Forgael brings the 
reward of true faith—the divine joy of being alone with her 
beloved for ever and for ever till through pure love, staunch in 
life as in death, they both grow immortal and the world drifts 


away from them into nothingness. 

“ The Hour Glass” (in verse, first performance, 1912) is 
another mystic-symbolic drama of which the importance is great 
for readers of Yeats. Here “ the Fool ” is shown to be really 
wiser than “ the Wise Man ” whose salvation is brought about 
by his conversion into that Faith in the unseen or supersensuous 
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which he had killed in his pupils, his wife and children and 
generally his countrymen, by bis philosophical scepticism, 
negation of faith, dependence on Reason and the senses. 
Emphasis is laid on dreams, trance, feeling (as opposed to 
seeing or arguing). Finally, the Wise Man’s conversion leads 
him to assert that “ there is a spiritual kingdom that cannot 
be seen or known till the faculties whereby we master the 
kingdom of this world wither away like green things in win¬ 
ter.” This distrust of the Intellec tas a will o’ the wisp suggests, 
of course, the mystic’s way. ” New sight ” comes to this so- 
called wise man ” through a crisis of the spirit ” when an angel 
visits him with a message. Man’s pessimism is explained as 
due to the frequent sight of 

'* Parting, sickness, and death 
The rotting of the grass, tempest, and drouth.” 

Perfect surrender to God’s will through untroubled Faith 
solves the mystery and ensures salvation. 

{To be continued.) 


Jaygopal Banerjee 
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Kramrisoh; Visnadhapmottaram —A Review relating to Painting and 
Sculpture in the Scheme of Education in Ancient India. 

The Vedic lore, with its Anga and Updnga branches, was a pre¬ 
served monopoly for the twice-born, who, however, formed only a 
■mall minority of the entire population of Ancient India. The need, 
therefore, for another medium,—less exclusive, more popular, and better 
suited to the necessity and capaci ty of all—appears to have been felt as 
real need from the very outset, giving rise to the growth of a vigorous 
literature in non-obsolote Sanskrit, capable of imparting knowledge in all 
matters connected with the spiritual and temporal concern^ of life. 

This came to be called, by wa> of contrast, Sdrva-varnikam, open 
to all castes alike. In the solicitude with which this was introduced 
and encouraged, may be found tbe real clue to the true character of 
Indian Culture, uncontaminated by any trace of meaningless bigotry and 
aggrandisement of classes at the sacrifice of any real interest of the 
masses. 

As most people were without any knowledge of the art of reading 
and writing, this general scheme was further expander! to include devices 
for imparting popular education without the need of any artificial literary 
medium by provisions of theatrical representations on the stage, of 
pictorial displays of painting and sculpture, from the cottage to the 
palace, and from the humble cell of the hermit to the most ostentatious 
temples ever built by the piety and liberality of Man, and also of recita¬ 
tions of books specially selected for the purpose. 

The subjects, thus brought almost to the door of every one, were 
sometimes collectively called the Fifth Veda, to clothe them with the 
same dignity as was enjoyed by the Vedas proper. Bharafa, in the 
Ndfya-Sdsiram ascribed to him. noted that Bmhmd w'as induced to create 
the Fifth Veda at the request of the Devas. That the purpose of painting 
and sculpture, as well as of recitation, was the same, appears incidentally 
noted repeatedly in Sanskrit literature, general or special. Recitation, 
originally limited to texts composed in Sanskrit, came gradually to be 
extended to compositions in all the vernaculars of the provinces, in which 
form they may still be noticed to exist. 

The original etiquette regarding these recitations required adoration of 
Ndrdyana, Nora, Narottamut and Devi Sarasvati before the recitation 
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commenced. The name of Vydsa came also to be added to the list. This 
direction appears in the beginning of all works authoritatively selected for 
recitation. They were collectively called by a common name Jaya 
(literally victory) ; but the technical sense in which it was used in this 
connection, may be found noted in this class of literature, and is well 
known to the orthodox Hindu. 

Occidental scholars did not notice the significance of this scheme 
of popular education. One of them, Pargiter, in his translation of 
the Mdrlcandeya-Purdnam, took the word Jaya Qnly in its literary 
sense as equivalent to ‘victory.’ The Bhavisya Pvrdnnvi, accepted by him 
as an old authority, says, that the sages called some writings by the 
name of Jo i/u, namely (i) the Eighteen PurAnas, (n) the Rdmdyana, des¬ 
cribed as Gharitnm of KAraa, {Hi) Sdstras commencing with the Visnu- 
ilharma, {iv) Sivadharrna, (t?) Sauradharma and Mdnavadharma, (vi) the 
whole of the Fifth Veda known by the name of the Mahdbhdraiam ^ The 
list shows that all the Mukd-purdnas, eighteen in number (including the 
Visuu), were selected as works of the Jaya dass, and so were some of 
the Upa-Purdnaa which contained works with the name of dharma 
attached to them, such as Vimudharma, Siva-dharnia, Sauradhanna, 
and Mdnavadharma. This makes the Visnu Purdnam and the Visnudharma 
two diflerent works, separately selected as a Jaya-book for the purpose of 
recitation. 

Whatever might have been the reason, the Visyixidharma came to be 
popularly regarded as the Appendix to the Visnu Purdy,am, and this 
appeared in the colophon of many manuscripts w'hich have come down to 
us. The Vi^y,udharmottaram is again regarded by some to be the same 
as the Vifnudharma itself, although many compilations show quotations 
with both names noted separately. 

q'Spft I 

vp^Tii’5 ! ’fn»TflWT li 

According to this the technical name Joj^o indicated selected books different class¬ 
es including eighteen Pard^^aa, one biography, several iistraa such as the Vi^audharma 
and others and the whole of the fifth Veda popularly called the MahdbbAratam. The 
Vi$l}.upur&nam, according to this, appertained to the class called puri^am, while the 
Vispadharma appertained to the class called Siistras, and the BAmAyapa belonged to the 
cImb called oharitam or biography. 
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The Uttaram indicates) according to the context, a subsequent part of 
the same work ; and although in this sense the V isniidharmoitaTam may 
be regarded to bo the same as the Vjsnudharnia itself, yet history may 
find here reason to halt, and try to discover if this does not indicate a 
time later than that of VUMidharma. 

In the Vimudharmntiaram, which has bean sought to bo brought to 
the notice of the Indologists by Dr. Stella Krarnrisch, in her work under 
review, she accepted the popular version that it was an appendix to the 
Vi^)j,upuFdij,am, and refrained from making observation on the various 
considerations which are connected with this matter. A separate 
enumeration of the Mdnava, Saui-tt, i^nui and Vimudharmas over and 
above the names of the eighteen Mahapurinas go clearly to point to a 
reason for the same ; and the reason obviously lies in the existence of a 
branch of knowledge under the name of Dhanna, distinguishable from 
another of the name of Purdnas. In both, however, we have yet to hear 
the last word about their origin. 

The origin of the Vianudharmoltnram has now come to be shrouded 
in the same mystery which haj gathered round the origin of many 
matters of Ancient India, in which the substance received its written garb 
long after it had become well-known by centuries o" oral transmission. 
The incidental mention in the Bhavisya Purdnam that the Visiiudharma 
used to be called a Jaya work by the learned, shows clearly that its origin 
has to be sought for in an age prior to that of the Bhaoisya Purdnum.^ 
Many matters dealt with in the Visnudharma, or for the matter of that, 
in the Visnudharnwltaram, may be found adequately dealt with almost in 
the same way in writings of prior ages. The anatomical proportions of 
the human body with all their details are not only to be found in the 
books on medicine, but may also be found noted incidentally in purely 
Vedic literature. * Many technical terms, indicative of well established 
rules or canons, may be traced in oldest Sanskrit literature as analysed in 
the Vydhirnnani of Pdnini, The actual age when the VimudharmoUnram 
came to be compiled and reduced into writing has been taken by Dr. 
Stella Krarnrisch to be synchronous with the 7th century of the Christian 
era—a view which may not, therefore, be found I'onvincing. The first 
portion of the work contains several names of kings of different provinces of 
India, presumably as contemporary rulers, in a way to suggest that the 
compilation was made during their age. This has not been noticed by 

^ Dyoagties of the Kali Age, Pargiter, p. xiii, note. 

* Vedic Index (Macdonell and Keith), Vol. II, pp. 358-3C2. may be congulted with 
profit, 
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her, nor any attempt made to diecuas its bearing on the question. These 
names of kings and kingdoms are Paurdnik, and not yet connected with 
accounts of available history. 

The real importance of the Vimudharmotiamm does not, however, lie 
so much in any accurate determination of its actual date, as in the 
various informations contained m it about the main features of Indian 
art. The publication of an essay on the subject, though somewhat 
misleading on account of the title given to it, must be welcomed as a 
desirable one. Strict discipline should, however, require in a University 
publication absolute correctness even to the minutest details of texts and 
translations. Not mastering Sanskrit language, and having a limited 
knowledge of the ancient lore through writings which for want of better 
names are called translations, Dr. Kramrisch made her work bristle with 
insurmountable difficulties, 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch, in her solicitude to support her opinion that the 
Vimudharmoilaram as it has come down to us, was first reduced into 
writing in the 7th century of the Christian era, went beyond her depth to 
discover a valuable clue in the enumerations of Rasas, noticeable In 
literature relating to dramatic performances and pictorial art. In the 
dramatic performances the last Rasa or the sdnta was not intended for 
separate representation as it was not possible to do so, because it was the 
result of faithful representation of the other Rasas. Hence Bharata said 
quite distinctly that “in dramatic literature” the number of Rasas 
should be taken as eight. This means that although the number is really 
nine, it is for all practical purposes eight in dramatic performances. 
Without taking this into consideration she compares 8 with 9 Rasas, and 
finding 9 Rasas in the pictorial art, concludes from the same that an 
additional Rasa came to be introduced in a subsequent age. There is no 
proof to support this view nor any reason to hold that the number of 
Rasas was originally only eight which was subsequently increased by the 
addition of one more Rasa when pictorial art came to be properly 
developed. As instances of this sort go to the root of ooncluaious on 
which historical facts arc sought to bo supported, one should not pass 
instances of this nature as trivial or unworthy of criticism. 

The portion of the work that purports to be a translation of the 
original, definitely indicated by the mention of chapter and verse, will 
be found to give only a superficial idea in many cases. The difficulty 
attached to correct translation must account for the nature of the achieve¬ 
ments of her collaborator Rakhahari Chatterjee who helped her in the 
matter. A few instances may be pointed out to show how the perform-, 
ance fell short of actual requirements, 
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In connection with what purports to give us the translation of the 
verses 1-18 of chapter 35, wo find that “ in thejniddle of the entire 
length of the figure is the penis." As the limb in question is a pendant 
of some length, it is difficult to find from this what point in it would 
indicate the middle of the length of the whole human body, from head 
to foot. This vagueness arises obviously from a faulty text, due to fault 
of the scribe, passed uncorrected by the editors of the printed odiition, 
in which the word occurs as Medhram instead of as Medhrantaram, 
The right word occurs in the Brihat Samhitii (chapter 57, v. 16) where 
the commentator Bhattotpala explained it to indicate the middle of the 
total length of the Medhram, by the epithet Linga-madhyam. The 
mistake here was of the scribe’s ; the translator’s share lay in this indis¬ 
crimination in accepting as correct a text that was obviously wrong. 

In chapter 37, verses 1-17, the printed text has the following:— “Ghapd- 
kdrain hhahen-netrayn yoynbhiinwiirikshandt* —which has been rendered 
into English as follows:—‘‘the eye assumes the shape of a bow when 
looking at the ground with meditation." Waddel noticed in the images 
of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of Tibet, this peculiarity of the eye, 
which he ascribed to a ‘‘ dreamy look." This feature w'as, by no means, 
a local trait of Tibetan art, but was m vogue in India also, and an 
examination of the upper eyelids would show that they bulge out a little 
in the middle calling to mind the bulging out of the middle point of a 
bow where it is held by the grip of the bowman. It is this Akdra or 
shape of a particular portion of th(' Chapa (bow) which was indicated, 
and the reason of it by the assertion that this was duo to the looking 
on the Yogahhnmi. The word Bhiimi literally means ground; but it 
was used in other senses also, such ns may be found in the word 
Dasabhumi. Here Yogabhumi aiipoars to have been used in a technical 
sense, on which an ascetic should ooncentnito lus external eyesight to 
achieve firmness of inward vision. 

In the first chapter, styled as, Kathaprastavana, at the begin¬ 
ning of the first part of the Fifawd/iannofta nun, wo have a story, with 
an enumeration of the names of many kings, that king Vajra, solicited 
by the contemporary rulers of all parts of India, including the Dcccau 
(Dravida), approached the sage Mdrkandeya- who narrated the subject- 
matter of the Vimudharniotlarani before the assembly of the kings. 
The text places this event in the Kali-agc without disclosing any material 
to determine its historical bearing, suggesting thereby a prehistoric time. 
As this work, the Vianudharma, is included in the list of the Jaya works 
and mentioned as such in the Bhavisya Purdijam assigned by Pargiter 
to the earlier epochs of the Christian era, internal evidence c&nnot justify 
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the adoption of the 7th century as the time of its composition or compila¬ 
tion. But this internal evidence, supplied by the Bhavmja Purdiyim 
and also by the Visnudharmottarayn itself, has not been noted or noticed 
in this connection. 

Tn chapter 42, verses 1-84, occurs a word Samvatsara along with 
the word PurohUa, both being jointly mentioned in the dual number as 
Samvatsara Purohitau. In the translation the word Samvatsara has been 
called Siva, without any reason for this assertion. The mention of the 
two together in the dual number shows "OfiSce,'' presumably allied 
somewhat necessarily with one another. The word occurs in the 
Brihaf Samhitd oi Vardha-Mihira;—In chapter 52, verse 1, in an epithet 
ViGAGDHA SAMVATSARA PRiTYAU, the word Sdmvatsaray as one of the 
components was interpreted by the annotator Bhattotpala by the word 
Daivajna (fortune-teller or calculator of auspicious matter). It occurs 
in the same work in the same chapter in verse 96 as “ Kalb Samvatsa- 
RODDisTE,” where the component Sdnivatsara was interpreted by the 
same commentator by the same word Daivaona used in the same sense. 
This word in the technical sense occurs pretty frequently in Sanskrit 
literature and leaves no room for any doubt or uncertainty about its 
real meaning.* In another place in the Brihatsamhitd the word ocours, 
in the sense noted above and is interpreted to indicate a person who 
is either versed m or is learning a branch of knowledge which is related 
to information about the year. 

Inspite of mis interpretations and shortcomings of this nature, the 
translation of Eakhahari Chatterjee helped Dr. Kramrisch in arranging her 
publication. The first enterprise in this behalf has been greatly improved 
upon by the second one in this revised and enlarged edition. As this has 
drawn attention of the learned world to what may still be found in frag¬ 
ments of Sanskrit literature about the aims and methods of Indian art, 
the work has to be judged by its success in the main. India suffered, and 
suffered for long, in the estimation of foreign scholars^on account of their 
inability to approach and study the subject in the right mood. Sympathy, 
and sympathy alone, is the first requisite in a study of this nature ; but 
Indian art lingered long before it commenced only quite recently to receive 
some sympathetic attention. The publication of specimens of art alone 
cannot be expected to dispel the darkness with quickness. The literary 


• The lexicoo Amaskosh/l (2. 8. 14) refers to this word. 

This shows clearly that the word BAmTatsaia should have offered no difficulty to the 
trsnolstorif ho consulted the staudsrd lexicon of Amarasiipha, 
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information that may bo gathered from books of this nature cannot 
be lightly ignored. In the introductory portion of this publication, the 
learned writer has revealed in most cases a correct and judicious appre¬ 
ciation of the real value of Indian art. 

All pictorial matters, used in the beginning to be designated by a 
common name Chitram (literally variegated), raised a presumption that 
a display of suitable colours for different parts, constituting the variega- 
iion, was looked upon as an essential feature. Form alone was for 
giving articulation to different parts and accentuation according to their 
appropriate necessity. That cannot by itself constitute a complete pic¬ 
ture; nor a display of light and shade, nor use of artificial accessories in 
the shape of dress and ornaments, nor even a mere pigmentation of suit¬ 
able colours. It was all,—articulation and accentuation of lines,—a deve¬ 
lopment ol moulded appearance by devices of display of light and shade,— 
additional e.xtranoous elements of beauty nnil grace as well as the dignity 
and grandeur which colour can clothe the picture with—that was deemed 
necessary from the earliest stage, making Indian art essentially one of 
lines, distinguishable from the one of mass of European art. The Vimu- 
(Iharmotlaram gives a clear classification of two matters—conception and 
execution treated as separate yet allied and inseparable elements of the 
same thing, giving idealism to reality and realism to ideality. The 
Visniidharmoitaram deals in the first place with sutram and in the second 
place with KaJpa, indicating thereby that a knowledge of the Chitra- 
Sutram is essential to that of Chitrn-Knlpa and vice verad, as indicated 
in chapter 42. 

This division shown in the text has not been noticed in her intro¬ 
ductory observations by the learned author but has been loft to be gather¬ 
ed from the whole context. 

Painted surfaces naturally bring in the question of painted figures 
in wood, stone and metal. No specimens of really ancient wooden 
figures have been handed down to posterity; but their casual description 
in the general Sanskrit literature shows that the wooden figures were 
mere skeletons on which pigments were applied to make them pictures. 
Stone and metal objects were similarly dealt with. Those ancient speci¬ 
mens which were usually described as guilded, were in fact painted, 
because the application of the paint in their case was described and 
treated as a sort of application of colour. 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch in her Introduction points out the omission 
in the Vispudharmottaram of references to any painting beyond the wall, 
with a casual allusion “to floors inlaid with preciops jewels.” This 
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may have a pictorial effect, but it can hardly be included in any chapter 
on painting. The defect was sought by her to be remedied by a reference 
to information about it of DhuU-Chitra, powder-painting, mentioned in 
the Silpa-Ratna said to be " familiar to Bengali ladies as Alpond, tempo¬ 
rary coating of powdered colours on a beautiful piece (if ground.” 
Although this subject does not appear to be unavoidably concerned with 
the matter discussed in the Vianudharmotfarnm, yet she has done well 
by drawing attention of the learned world to a branch of Indian art, 
which, howsoever temporary in purpose or character, is an important 
concern in the life of the people. It may, however, be pointed out that 
the Alpond is not ‘ ‘ a coating of powdered colour ’ ’ as noted by her ; but 
IS a free-hand decorative scheme for an auspicious display of lines, scrolls, 
and creepers, applied with the finger-tip, dipped in semi-fluid pigment 
which dries up almost simultaneously with its application, and lasts for 
a time not very long. When under a bright sky, without a speck of 
cloud to make it dull, the moon shines on these paintings, usually dis¬ 
played on festive occasions in the court-yard, it gives to the humble 
situation a rare beauty of form and purity of colour. The word 
Alpona in Bengali is a contracted form of the Sanskrit word Alepand 
or Alimpand and as such, distinguishes the subject-matter indicated 
by it from anything that may be said to be a product of powdered 
colours. DhuU'Chitra of the Silpa-Ratna differs in this from Alpond, 
which, on account of its freehand production, cannot find a place in a 
treatise on painting proper in which a strict adherence to well established 
proportions is necessary, and not optional. Alepand oi Alimpayid occurs 
in Sanskrit lexicons of later da^ys, the Dhuli-Chitr.a of the Silpa-Ratna is, 
however, still in use in the production of Yanira-diajrams necessary 
for worship. Powders of five primary colours, strewn over with care on 
well-proportioned lines in a definite diagram are still used to produce this 
class of temporary painting. They used at one time to be extended to 
the decoration of floors on which dishes of meals used to be laid before the 
guests, a reference to which may still be found in Sanskrit literature. 
The Alpond will deserve attention of the learned if it can be properly 
studied, described, and discussed. As it is essentially a lady’s art, our 
learned writer has here a branch of study peculiarly her own. 

As Alimpand or Alpand, us it is called in Bengali, does not re- 
represent a regular picture, but only an allied form of pictorial art, it had 
naturally no place in the scientific account to which the Vi^j^udharmot- 
faram appears to have been limited. Yet the Alimpand or Alpand has 
all the look of primitiveness in its evolution. It aimed at a display of 
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auspicious figures and signs, consisting of Patra (leaves). Valli (creeper), 
(ihata (pitcher), Svasfika, Nandydvarfa, Srivataa, and other auspicious 
objects, animate and inanimate, real and imaginary, which had received 
universal recognition from time immemorial. The plinth, the steps, the 
court-yard, the wooden scats, and the like, were its usual places of display, 
connected mostly with ceremonials—spiritual or temporal. Eastern 
India and the end of the autumn harvest were, and still are, favourite 
place and time for its universal display. The riee-cake, the long expected 
annual delicacy after a toilsome nioiisoon, requiring hard labour for the 
growth of paddy, added and still add to the festivities which gladden the 
cottages of the country. The word occurs m Sanskrit lexicons, and one 
of them, the Tiikdmlti-sead, calls it Mundodakum (starch-liqukd), revealing 
incidentally the material required for the purpose,—material different in 
composition and consistency from that which used to produce what the 
Stipa-Rntnu called Dhuh-Chitm. 

Vartana, used evidentlj lu a tccluiieal sense in the‘F/.sy«d/iarmof- 
taram, to indicate display of light and shade, does not occur in ordinary 
Sanskrit lexicons, 'Hiree methods of product ion, though eioar enough 
from their contexts, are beset with technical difficulties. The firsi is 
called Palrnjd, the second Haivikd at one place and Hairihd at another, 
and the third the Vindujd. The first is to bo produced h.v lines resem¬ 
bling leaves, Pah'dknlihhi rckhubhi, ihi* second is only called “ very fine ” 
Atiba siikhsitui, while the third is called a product of stamping, Stam- 
vand-juklu. Dr. Stella Kramrisch has assigned no reason for taking the 
second as Hainkd, apperl.uning to the nature of diamonds {Hitaka), 
indicating a process of production of a mass of cry stalline forms techni¬ 
cally called Hairakd. 

The elaborate directions about fore-shortening are noted under the 
head of Kshaya and Vriddhi which may be more expressively called in 
English " Waning and Waxing," for which purpose the flat front view, 
showing the entire length of the face, from the ehin to the root of the 
hair, and its entire maximum breadth, from ear to ear, along the 
forehead, has to be taken as the initial one. Each waning of half the 
face corresponds to a proportionate waxing of the remaining half, until a 
complete view of the whole back alone is obtained, every position being 
described by a technical term. 

The Vmiudharmoltaratn rightly concludes its lessons with the asser¬ 
tion that in painting the chief essential element \s Sddrshya-karamtm. 
This word, used in a technical sense, discloses the distinction between 
Drahyam and Sddrahyam ; the first, as imlicative of the object, the second, 

18 
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of an impression given by it. Any copy, by a mechanical processor other* 
wise such as photography, does not make it cease to be Drshya, and is 
distinguishable from its impression, the Sddrskj/am, While the one is a 
mere copy, the other is a creation. In this lies the secret to the mystery 
of nil Indian art, which had to be repeatedly discussed before it can be 
explained or realised. The work of Dr. Stella Kramrisch will be an addi¬ 
tion to the stock of knowledge of Indologists, unacquainted with Sanskrit, 
and gradually help them to a better appreciation of Oriental Art. 

A. K. Maittia 


Great BritiUn from Adam Smith to the Present Day:— By C. K. 

Fray, Professor of Economic History at the University of Toronto—Demy, 
pp. 458 + xii. Published by Longmans Green & Co. 

The book under review is divided into four parts in which the learned 
author gives a comprehensive survey of English fiscal policy, trade, 
agriculture, industry, labour and evolution of social life, practically all 
topics which bear on the economic history of a nation. In his learned 
introduction, the author gives us a clear estimate of Adam Smith and 
his influence on the economic thought of the nineteenth century. He 
notes the characteristics of Smith's epoch making treatise and points out 
the defects of that book. Next, in connection with the fiscal policy of 
England, he gives us a clear idea of the economic principles of Walpole 
and Pitt and then passes on to the great services of Huskisson and Peel 
who resumed the ‘ work of fiscal reform which Pitt began and the French 
wars arrested.’ After Peel, we have an estimate of Gladstone and this 
is followed by a very illuminating discussion of Chamberlain’s ’ ‘ Impe* 
rial Spirit.” The lessons of the Great War are then enumerated and 
the author discusses the spirit of the soiiial legislation of the day. In the 
second part we have an account of the growth of British foreign trade 
as well as the legislation for its protection from rivals like Holland, Spain 
or France. We have, moreover, careful discussions of important topics 
like trade balance, the growth of ports and merchant shipping, the con¬ 
struction of roads’and canals, and the extension of railways and motor 
transport. In the third part of the volume, agriculture and industry are 
dealt with in great length. The gradual progress of agriculture is des¬ 
cribed and many allied topics receive their due share of the author’s 
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attention. In connection with the industries of England we have not only 
the history of the “ Industrial devolution,” but the gradual development 
of the individual industries, together with the causes and circumstances 
that helped their growth, in the last part of the book, we have a careful 
survej of changed conditions as well as an analysis of present problems. 
The reaction of industrialism and the consequent social evils are clearly 
explained and the author gives us a summary of the most recent legis¬ 
lation on labour and trade-unionism. The section of ‘ dogma and revolt” 
traces the growth of rival schools of economic* thought and gives us a 
clear account of the inter-relation of schools of thought and their social 
ideals. 

The book is very ably written and gives in a few hundred pages, a 
summary of the* economic and industrial progress of England during the 
last tw(j centuries. 

The author has not onlj the outlook of an ci-onomic historian, but a 
rare insight into the prolderas of a great enqiire. His ideas are very 
clear and his exposition very lucid. Wiitten in simple language, the Itook 
IS hound to he of value to students and scholars alike We recommend 
it heartil\ to all who take interest in problems of modern life, especially 
to the students of our Universities. 

N. C. B 


Principles of Indian Silpasastra —By Phanindranath Bose, W.A., 
Prof, of History, Visvabharati, lioyal 8vo, pp. 9() + appendices pp. 18, 
comprising Sanskrit texts + 1 pp. ; with a foreward by Dr. J. H. 
Cousens, D.Litt.. published by the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 
liahore. 

This vcdun 4 e is bound to evoke interest in the minds of those 
who take care to enquire into the history of Indian Art. I’he author 
who is a Professor of History in Visvabharati, is eminently one of 
those who are enquiring into the glorious past of their motherland. In the 
first chapter of the work the author discusses the origin of silpu 
and in' the next chapter we have an enumeration of the works on 
Indian art which have been published or of those which are not 
yet in print. The third chapter discusses the principles of Indian 
art and sculpture while in the fourth wo find a mention of Pmftma- 
lahsanam. In the fifth chapiter the author enquires into the beginnings 
of Hindu images and his sixth chapter lays down the traditional 
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conventions of Indian iirt. In the seventh and eighth chapters, 
we hfive details about sculpture and painting while the ninth 
gives us an estimate of the contributions of Indian art. In the 
first appendix we have the text of the Mayasastram and in the second 
extracts from the Pratima-laksanam. 

The book under review, though it cannot be called a comprehen¬ 
sive survey of Indian art, will serve as an introduction to the 
detailed study of that fascinating subject. Within the narrow compass 
of 00 pages, the author has discussed almost all important points relating 
to the history of art in India, as well as its moaning with the Indian artist. 
In all topics, he has given us his views rather briefly and soberly. 
In spite of this however, he seems to base his conclusions morc^ or loss 
on those of European writers and neglects in many cases opportuni¬ 
ties of displaying his originality. To give one or two instances, he 
fails to recognise the higher antiquity of silpa which is clearly alluded to 
m connection with the mention of the sacerdotal silpas in some of 
the Bruhmanas Similarly, no mention is made of the rudiments 
of Vastu-Vidya in the Crribya or other allied sQtras. Moreover, the 
author ought to have made his bibliography more exhaustive, by mi'n- 
iioning valuable' works hke the Vira-mitrodaya (Laksana-prakasa) or the 
Hayasirsa-Pancaratram. The language of the book is good but in¬ 
numerable misprints occur 

N. C. B. 


The Manava-grhya-sutra of the Maitrayania Sakha— -With the 
commentary of Asfavakra—Edited with an introduction by llamakrsna 
Harshaji Sastrl and a preface by B. C. Lele, M.A., Baroda College. 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. XXXV. 258 + 9 + 31. Royal. 

This is one of the new additions to the Oriental Series instituted by 
the government of His Highness the Gaekwad of Baroda, and will 
be welcomed by all who take interest in the religion and language of 
the Aryans of India. The GrhyasQtras are invaluable, since they give 
us details about the rites and ceremonies relating to the domestic 
life of Hindus and many of these are still performed. A number of 
Gphya texts were published in Europe, and the text of the Manava 
School was edited by Dr, Fredrich Enauer in 1897 with extracts 
only from the commentary of A^tiavakra. 
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The present edition gives us the complete text of the commen¬ 
tary of Aatavakra, and we have two introductions, one in English 
and the other in Sanskrit. The Sanskrit introduction will be of bene¬ 
fit to indigenous scholars, but it would have been bettor if the 
English introduction would have been more exhaustive. As it is, the 
introduction or preface by Prof. Lele is good and scholars will mostly 
agree with his views relating to the composition or date of the book. 
His explanation as to the arrangement of the subject-matter is also 
reasonable. There are however inaccuracies to which we draw the 
attention of Mr. Lele. Thus, the selection of the bride, through the 
ordeal of eight lumps of clay, is regarded as something strange. This, 
however, is; not peculiar to the I^lfmavas and is found in Gobhila and 
some other Grhya works Again, there is a slip when the writer of 
the preface speaks of the ui>anayana of the four castes, instead of 
three. There is another lamentable slip and the name of Dr. F. 
Knauer appears as Knancr The large number of misprints have 
been noted in the errata, bui it would have Iji'cn better if more care would 
have been taken to revise the proof-sheets. Anyhow the volume 
will be useful to scholars and wo thank the Baroda Durbar for its 
patronagi' of Sanskrit learning 


N. C. B. 
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Our New Vice-Chancellor. 

It is with real pleasure that we offer our most sincere 
congratulations to the Kev. W. B. Urquhart, M.A., D.Litt, 
on his recent appointment as our Vice-Chancellor and we heartily 
welcome ojie who has long been associated with us very intimate¬ 
ly not only as a Fellow of the University since 1916 and a 
member of the Byndicate, Dean of the Faculty of Arts in 1927, 
and a member of numerous Boards and Committees but, what 
to us is more significant, also as an important member of the 
Teaching Btaff of the Post-Graduate Department in Arts in the 
welfare of wdiich he has invariably evinced a zealous interest 
inapitc of whatever honest difference of opinion that may exist 
between his views, ideas and ideals and those cherished by the 
staunch advocates of the teaching side of the Calcutta University. 

We are also glad to bear in mind that when in 1918 the 
Calcutta Reoieu), of which the first number appeared in May, 
1844, under the able editorship of Sir John Kaye with whom 
were associated as collaborators men of high repute like Sir 
Henry Lawrence, Dr. Alexander Duff and Mr. Marshman, 
commenced its second series, it was W. S. Urquhart, Esq., M.A., 
then Professor of Philosophy at the Scottish Churches College 
of which he now happens to be the Principal, who assumed the 
responsible office of its Editor and in a very lucid contribution to 
the first number of the New Series (No. 271, Quarterly, for 
January, 1913) gave an illuminating survey of the history and 
achievements of this Magazine. We are proud that our present 
Vice-Chancellor still keeps his close touch with us as a member 
of the Board of Editors from whom we naturally expect hearty 
co-operation and able guidance in promoting the interests of what 
has practically been recognised ap the academic organ of the 
University of Calcutta. 
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Th© Rev. Dr. Utquliart s appointment bids fair to promise 
a new era of peaceful progress and growth for the Teaching 
University of Calcutta at the end of a very trying period of 
storm and stress for its Post-Graduate Arts side which, we now 
hope, has at last passed througli its worst days. 

He brings an open mind and a sympathetic heart and 
possesses a thorough knowledge of all important details and he 
fully realises the immediate and urgent needs, as much as the 
difficulties and dangers, of the complex organisation of which he 
is now the responsible Executive Head. 

The very recent interview given by him to a representative 
of the'Statesman, as reported in its issue of the 28th August 
last, encourages us in hoping that he will, at all events, very 
soberly give the fullest consideration to every vexed question 
affecting the future of the University. 

# « s 

Death ok Lord Haldane. 

We deeply regret to record the death of the Right Hon’ble 
Viscount Haldane of Cloan, O.M., at the age of 72. He was a 
distinguished statesman and philosopher of the time. At the 
age of 16 in 1873 he went to Edinburgh University and studied 
philosophy under the late Professor Fraser. Three years later 
he got First Class Honours in Philosophy at the M.A. Examina¬ 
tion and obtained the Fergusson Scholarship of the four Scottish 
Universities. Then he went to Gottingen and studied under 
Lotze. He was much influenced by Kant and especially by 
Hegel. “On the whole,” he writes, “ I think Hegel has cnme 
nearer to the ultimately true view than any one since the ancient 
Greeks.” After finishing his University career, he joined the 
Bar and took to politics but he never ceased to be interested in 
philosophy and to study it. He made his dehut in philosophy 
as an editor of a volume of essays written by young Hegelians 
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in 1883 entitled Essays in Philosophical Criticism. He contri¬ 
buted a very thoughtful essay to this volume. In the midst of 
his active career as a lawyer and politician he was appointed 
Gifford Lecturer in the University of St. Andrews in 1902. The 
lectures he delivered have been published under the title of Path 
way to Reality. 

Lord Haldane entered the House of Commons (he was then 
not a peer, but plain Mr. B. B. Haldane) as a Liberal member 
from a Scottish constituency in 1885. In the following 
year the Liberal Party was shattered by the contro¬ 
versy over Gladstone’s Home Biile Bill and was driven into the 
wilderness for twenty long years. When the Liberals came 
into power in 1900, he became Secretary ol State for War in 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s ministry. In 1910 he was 
made a peer and elevated to the position of Ijord High Chan¬ 
cellor. His great achievement as War Secretary for which he 
will live in history was liis creation of the British Expeditionary 
Force, which made it possible for England to take the field 
immediately after the declaration of war in 1914. But for the 
prompt appearance of British divisions in France, the French 
army would have been hopelessly overwhelmed and Germany 
would have speedily won the war. An ungrateful section of 
Lord Haldane’s countrymen forgot this and malignantly attacked 
him in the days of the War for his German scholarship and 
his desire to cultivate good relationship with Germany. He 
had once spoken of Germany as his “ spiritual home.” All 
that he meant was that German philosophy, particularly the 
philosophy of Hegel, was the source of his inspiration. The 
expression was misinterpreted and vindictively used to lower 
him in the estimation of the British public. So great was the 
prejudice created against him that the Conservatives refused to 
join Mr. Asquith’s first Coalition Ministry unless Lord 
Haldane was left out. Mr. Asquith was most unwilling 
to do this and Sir Edward Grey was inclined to resign. But 
the duty of remaining at his post at a time of crisis 
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led him to change hie mind. Deeply hurt, Lord Haldane 
found solace in philosophy to which he turned with undivided 
attention. The result was the publication of his famous book 
entitled the Reign of Relativity, which went through several 
editions within a few montlis, in 1921. “ On the day of my 

release from office as Lord Chancellor in 1915,” he writes in his 
preface, “ I projected this book on Relativity.” 

Lord Haldane had recently become keenly appreciative of 
Indian philosophy and regretted that lie had not taken to the 
study of it earlier. His article on” Last and West ” in the 
July number of the Hibbert Journal shows his attitude towards 
Indian philosophy. 

In spite of his temporary unpopularity Lord Haldane was 
generally regarded as one of tlie greatest intellects of England. 
He was a man of versatile geniu - capable of achieving distinc¬ 
tion in more than one sphere. 

A great man and a good man has passed away and tiie 
world has sustained an irreparable loss. 








TjfK L.vtf. Right lloN’nLF. Syed Amj?er Ali. 

In the death of the Right Hon’ble Syed Ameer Ali, P.G., 
C.I.E., M.A., J).L., the Moslem community has lost one of its 
highly cultured representatives and an able champion and India 
one of her noblest sons. He deservedly won a high reputation 
as a Judge of the High Court, a member of the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Council and also of the Imperial Legislative Council and of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, a profound scholar 
of European fame. As a Fellow of the Calcutta University he 
rendered signal service in the Faculties of Arts and Law, being 
attached to the Board of Arabic and Persian Studies, and President 
of the Faculty of Law. For some years he was also a member 
of the Syndicate and having served with eminent success as 
Lecturer of Mahomedan Law at the Presideney College from 

19 
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1873 to 1878 was appointed in 1884 the Tagore Law Professor. 
His Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of Mahomed, 
Spirit of Islam, Ethics of Islam, A Short History of the Saracens 
and his two volumes on Mahomedan Law are well-known 
standard works. In addressing the Special Convocation of 
December, 1921, which conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Law, the late Sir Asutosh, the then Vice-Chancellor, referred 
in highly eulogistic terms to his scholarly contributions to the 
exposition and development of legal principles which outstripped 
tlie boundaries of Moslem Jurisprudence.” His is the great 
honour of having been the only Indian contributor to the 
Cambridge History. We sincerely offer our condolence to his 
bereaved family, 

* * * 


The Hon’ble Mr. Ramaprarad Mookbrji, M.A., B.L. 

We offer our hearty congratulations to the Hon’ble 
Mr. Ramaprasad Mookerji, M.A., B.L., on his election to the 
Council of State. His sturdy independence and honesty of 
purpose have already endeared him to the public. Wc have 
no doubt he will add to his reputation in this new sphere of 
work also. 


« 


* 


* 


' Sir Asutosh Mookbr.tee Medal. 

The Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Medal in Arts for 19*26 has 
been awarded to Mr. Sukumar Sen, M.A., for his thesis on 
“Aswa Ghosh : Philological and Literary Study.” 
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The Buereshuh Mitter Medal. 

The following subjects have been selected for the Beereshur 
Mitter Medal for 1929 : — 

The Silk Industry in Bengal, 1860-1928, 

or 

Jute Cultivation and Industry in Bengal—-their history, 
economic effects and present position. 


The Jubilee Research Prizes. . 

Tlie following subjects have been selected for I he rhibilee 
Research Prizes in Arts and Science for the year 1980 :— 

Arts —Village Reconstruction. 

Science —Soil Acidity and Base Exchange in Soils. 


The Tagore Law Professorship Li^ctures. 

The following three subjects have been selected for the 
Tagore Law Professorship Lectures for 1980 :— 

(1) The History of the Hindu Law in the Vedic Age and 
in Post-Vedic Times down to the Institutes of Manu. 

(2) History of Legal Development in India during the 
Period of Mahomedan Administration in India. 

(3) The Law relating to Dissolution of Marriage and Judi¬ 
cial Separation in British India. 


D. P. H. Examination. 


An interval of 14 days will be allowed between the com¬ 
mencement of the D. P. H. Examination, Part I, and that of 
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Part II, ill order to enable those candidates who would pass 
Part I ol’ the examination to appear immediately in the Part JI 
of the examination. 

* 

Medical Examination. 

The next Medical Examination will be held on the 19th 
November, 1928. 

The 15th October, 1928, lias been fixed as the latest date 
for submission of applications and fees for admission to the 
examinations. 

* # * 

Professor C. V. Raman's New Discovery in Science. 

Professor Arnold Sommerfield of Munich, one of the great¬ 
est living Physicists has written a letter dated tlie IGth June, 
1928, to Prof. 0. V. Raman, M.A., D.8c., E.R.S., highly 
eulogising him on his new discovery and liis papers on the 
optical analogue of the Compton Effect. Professor Siegbahn, 
the eminent Swedish Physicist and Nobel Laureate, has also 
written a letter to Professor C. Y. Raman praising him for 
his scientific discovery which he terms as ‘ ‘ indeed a wonderful 
discovery.” 

Kt « Ik 

The Twentieth Anniversary of the Foundation of 

THE Calcutta Mathematical Society. 

At its last annual meeting, the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society resolved to celebrate the twentieth year of its foundation 
by bringing out in Volume XX of its Bulletin^ to be also called 
the Commemoration Volume, a collection of original papers, by 
eminent mathematicians all over the world, on Pure Mathe¬ 
matics, Applied Mathematics, Astronomy and the History of 
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Mathematics and Astronomy. The Society also resolved that 
the President, Dr. Ganesh Prasad, Hardiuge Professor of Higher 
Mathematics, be requested to invite contributions to the 
Commemoration Volume. It is gratifying to note that the 
invitations sent out by Professor Ganesh Prasad have met with 
very encouraging response. Most of the mathematicians, 
invited to send contributions, have expressed tlieir appreciation 
of the honour done to them by tlic invitation, and many of them 
have either already sent their contributions or promised to send 
them in the near future. Papers have been received from Sir 
Frank Dyson (Astronomer Royal of England) and Professors 
Sir Jo^eph Larmor (Cambridge), Horace Lamb (Cambridge), 
A. E. Forsyth (London), Ludwig Rieberbach (Berlin), Leonida 
Tonelli (Bologna), Leojxild Pcjdr (Budapest), R. Fueter 
(Ziirich), F. Riesz (Szeged, Hungary), W. Sierpinski (W,.r- 
saw), Hans Halm (Vienna), E. T. Whillaker (Edinburgh), 
Niels Nielsen (Copenhagen), D. E, Smith (New York) and 
T. Hayaslii (Sendai, Japan). The Commemoration Volume 
will be issued in four parts, each consisting of about SO pages. 
The authorities of the Calcutta University Press have kindly 
consented to make special arrangeiiieiits for printing the volume, 
and it is hoped that the first part will be out in the first week of 
Oetober next. 









